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A CITY OF KOREA—BEFORE AND AFTER THE B-26 BOMBERS CAME OVER 
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These pictures just received from China show the North Korea city of Pyongyang with its 
ee , ., thousands of dwellings before saturation bombings by the U. S. Airforce. At top, a bird's nig 
mers or* mw Venere _ — EERE. Bins is pow 9 o> + of the: city; below, some of the same dwellings after the bombings, _ EE a SSE ee es 
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farine Corporal Asks His Dad 
| Are WeF ighting in Korea? 


Marine Corporal Jobn M. Moullette, 24, of Cam- WHAT ACHESON COULDN'T ANSWER 


den, N. J., wrote his father from oe 
Cal. The questions he asked about President Tru- } o. 
i : am editorial 
SECRETARY OF STATE ACHESON couldn't 


man’s “fouled-up” foreign policy leading to endless 
wars “without a c2use,”’ were sent to nig Tg of 
- State Dean Acheson for reply. Achéson told the truthfully answer this letter by a young U. S. Marine 
troubled youth to have a “strong faith,” and fed him Corporal. The State Department could do nothing 
more than throw at Corpl. Moulette the same vague 

and hollow phrases with which the country has 


the standard big lie about “Soviet aggression.” But 
he avoided answering the Marine’s questions directly. 

+ been deluged since-the MacArthur invasion of 
16 January 1951—Tuesday. me 


The youths’ letter: 

Dear Dad, ° Acheson did not dare tell: 

+ just finished reading from The LAS. Angeles make —Why Washington is rearming the fascist mili- 
aminer the impeachment resolution’ agaist Dean tarists of Germany. 
Acheson which was introduced into the California State —Why fascist Franco is being groomed as an 
Senate by State Senator Jack B. — ee ally | 
from Las Angeles. I can't help but think that the Amer- eas Sue oe abolit; 
ican people, Democrat and Republican alike, are “fed Why the Soviet Union's proposals for abolition 
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Foster Dulles visited that country and the 
signal for war was given. 

—Why Washington ordered war against Korea 
without bothering to hear the case of North 
Korea before the UN. : 

All that Acheson could answer was the thread- 
bare hoax of a “Soviet menace.” But he could not 
cite a single instance of a Soviet soldier jllegally 
outside Soviet borders. : 

}t is the hope of America that patriots like Corpl. 
Moulette are speaking out for peace when the word 
“peace” is branded and men and women are hound- 
ed into jail for seeking peace. Men and women like 


the great Negro spokesman Dr. W. E/ B. DuBois 
and the Communist leaders. 


up with the Administration and its foreign policy. 


The way Truman -is appropriating money is out- 
It is my belief that he is taking anyones 
word for it and spending money uselessly and needless- 
ly. At present he is asking Congress for 71.5 ‘billion 


rageous. 


dollars which would cost each American $468.00. 


Don’t you think that our “foreign policy” is fouled 
up a bit? What right have we to refuse Red China entry 
into the United Nations? I think she (Red China) has a 
right to voice her opinions about what is to take place 
After all, isn't she a country out 
' there just as Venezulea or Brazil is in our hemisphere? 

J sav, “Let Red China into the UN and let her voite her 
vote and her opinions on what is to take place in the 


in the Far East. 


Far—East.” 
_ 


The needless waste of life in Korea, of both sides, is 


ington. 


of atomic war, disarmament and withdrawal 
from Germany are being spumed by Wash- 


—Why the people of Korea had rejected the 
tyranny of the Syngman Rhee government 
and had already accepted the peaceful unifi- 
cation ef their country as proposed by the 
North Korea government just before John 


True, Corpl. Moulette, like many other Amer- 
icans, does ‘hot yet see the road cdlearly. He is de- 
ceived by Acheson’s fellow war-maker, Herbert 
Hoover. But just as Acheson and Truman do not 


fool the Corp]. Moulettes, so the Hoovers will not 
fool them long. 


_ Corpl. Moulette has given the country a Jesson 
m patrioticm. Peace is the highest patriotism. 


Hoover suggests. 


shameful to the human race. Fighting won't settle any- * 


thing. The only thing that J can see is 


be admitted to the United Nations. 


- the “Boxer Rebellion.” 


I thought that only Congress could declare war. 


being proven in 
Korea is: “Might over what may be right.” Red China 
being the “might.” The problem of Red China ys. the 
world, or the best part of it, has to be settled at the 
round table and eventually it will be. Red China will 
So the United 
Nations will have lost the first round. "We did better in 


Why doesn’t Congress either declare war against Red 
China or stop Tniman from sending American troops 
throughout the world? Why should we take the brunt 
of it all? If the other countries in the United Nations 
won't supply the neded men and money then we 
should pull out of Korea, and if need be, out of the 
United Nations and adept something similar to what 


The morale of the fighting man is very low. | Mainly 
because the American people aren’t behind him. Here 
at Pendleton [Camp Pendleton, California], most of 
these men know what war is or what its after-effects are 
and will be. Just last night at the “slopshute” [beer- 
hall], the men, not one or two, but the majority, were 
complaining about the way we were tricked into this. 
Everyone seems to have nothing but disfavorable 
thoughts, and remarks about the foreign policy. . These 


— 


men arent afraid to fight, it’s just that they have no 
cause to fight. If ordered to, we will, but only because 
of the obligation we have to each other. I guess it’s a 
form of “brotherly love.” 

Our only hope is.that our age throughout the world 
feel the same way and. will state so to their leaders. By 
rebellion or other ways. After the loss of life and prop- 
erty from the last war, everyone should want only 
peace. I believe that the people of our level want only 
peace but the leaders (including Truman) are pfraid to 
admit they are wrong and are ashamed to admit it for 
fear they will lose face. ‘It looks that way, Dad. 

I guess I've tired your eyes by now so Ill sectre for- 
now Good luck in your defense job. 


Love, 


JOHNNY. 
P. S. I may be a rebel but these are my own 
thoughts and convictions. ; 


Scanning the \News 


Rule Gut Thought Control Law 


THE LOS ANGELES county “Little McCar- 
ran ordinance’ was ruled unconstitutional in a 
unanimous opinion handed down by the appel- 
late department of the Superior Court. The 
judges ruled that greece: sessqeneneona 
“compliance with - 4 bs 
the ordinance }@ 
would amount to § 

a virtual confession f 
that the registrant 

had violated” . the 

act. It was expect- 

ed that the. deci- 

sion would also } 
void similar ordi- 
nances adopted by 

Los Angeles City, | @ 
Long Beach and | @ 
other localities in F 4 
the county. The — = 
ruling was made 

in the cases of § 
Henry _ Steinberg 

and Mrs. La Rue 
McCormick; who were arrested- last September 
on charges of failing to register under the local 
law as members of a Communist organization. ... 

Oscar Collazo denied before Federal Judge 
T. Alan Goldsborough that he tried to assassinate 
President Truman or shoot his way into Blair 
House in the gun battle in front of the Presi- 
dential residence last Nov ll... . 

Stil incomplete reports published in the 
newspaper Unita revealed that 15,000 new mem- 
bers jomed the Italian Communist Party in 
recent months, . . . 


Link Senator to RFC Deal 


Senate investigators disclosed that Sen. 
E. Murray (D-Mont) urged Ce 
Corp., government lending i@¢)°° 3 
agency, te lend $1,000,000 to. {Gx es 
a swank Miami Beach hotel Be=22¢ a 2 
which retained the Senator's §.¢ 5 a 
son as an attomey. ... See 
General Motors, in which (333; 
the duPont clan holds a con- gece 
the highest profit ever report- ey 
- ed by a corporation in h -tory 
—net earnings of $834,044,039 | 
im 1950. *’. ss *® =e cee 
- In_— Cleveland, Detroit, = 
Pittsburgh, Boston and other’“M®5 = MUREAX 
major cities, members of the International Work- 


ers Order turned down an ‘offer’ from the New 
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their multi-million dollar imsurance .savymgs to 

commercial companies in the event that the 

IWO is ordered to dissolve. ae 
Julius Emspak, secretary-treasurer of the 

United Electrical Workers, was 

released in $2,000 bail pending 

his appeal from a conviction for 

“contempt” of the Un-Ameri- 


- can Committee. .. . 


British marines were sent 
to the West Indies island of 
Trinidad to crush an anti-gov- 
ernment strike of agricultural 
workers. ... 


The city of Los Angeles 
readied a’ frame-up prosecution of Frank Alex- 
ander, young Negro Comunist leader, after police 
broke into a private home without” a warrant 
and beat him up on the night he was celebrating 
his birthday. ... - 


Deny Hall to UN Delegate 


More than 4,000 Negro and white fruit pick- 
ers in the Florida orange and grapefruit belt 
struck for higher wages and recognition of their 
Citrus Workers Union. despite attacks by both 
police and hooded Klansmen. ... 

New Orleans city officials tried to break a 
strike of 1,000 sanitation workers by sending 
out prisoners in the House of Detention to do 
their work... . 

Texas Gov. Alan Chivers signed into law the 
Bell Act, a state “Little McCarran” Jaw. Like 
its model, the Jaw demands that persons and 
organizations designated as “Communist” register 
as “foreign agents,” with fines and jail for failure 
to yegister, ...% 

The head of the Georgia Child Welfare De- 
partment, Miss Loretta Chappell, was termed a 
“Communist” by the head of an investigating 
committee because she signed a petition for 
FEPC, ... 

Authorities in Denton, Tex., refused use of 


JULIUS EMSPAK 


the city auditorium to Dr. Bharatan Kumarappa, 
India’s delegate to the United Nations Social 


Committee because he has criticized U. §. foreign 
policy. ... | | 

A 29-year-old Negro Navy man on duty in 
Alaska killed himself and his wife after he was 


ordered to Korea, the Baltimore Afro-American 


The Boston City Council unanimously adopt- 


ed a resolution protesting the recent release of | 


Nazi war criminals as a “threat to democratic 
freedom-loving people of the world.”.... | 

_ Kighty-eight trade unionists from Virginia and 
North and South Carolina set up a_ Tri-State 
Negro and Allied Trade Union Council: at a 
caw Sal 
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Urge Fund Drive Parties 
honoring Gene Dennis 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE of the Communist Party 
this week suggested that members and friends hold Dennis Free- 
dom parties in anticipation of the release of Eugene Dennis, gen- 
eral secretary of the Party, fo spur the Fund Drive. Dennis is 
scheduled to be released from jail Monday; March 12, after serving 
10 months for defying the House Un-American gang, ~ 

Dennis Freedom Parties, it was felt, would be the best wel- 
come home for the Communist leader. , 

The national committee is now in a drive to help raise $200,- 


000 for the Daily Worker and The Worker as well as in a drive 
for $175,000.to meet its own needs in 1951. 


Funds for the workingclass newspapers are needed “to or- 
ganize the American people’s fight for peace, for democracy, 
for economic. security, and for equal rights for the Negro people.” 

“The Daily Worker and The Worker,” said the national com- 
mittee statement, “are the only newspapers that day by day report 
the ‘greatest story of our time—the story of the grass roots senti- 
ments of the American people for peace, for the withdrawal of 
American troops from Korea, for the outlawing of the atom bomb. 
for the seating of the Chinese People’s Republic in the United 
Nations. Only the Daily Worker and The Worker exposes the 
‘big lie’ that the Socialist Soviet Union ‘threatens’ the peace of the 


world, constantly advocating the possibility and necessity of peace- 


ful co-existence and cooperation between Capitalist and Socialist 
states.” 


Funds are needed for the national committee, it was stressed. 
“to expand the activities of the Communist Party in the South, and 
to strengthen working class solidarity with the Negro people’s 
liberation struggle against Bourbon-Wall Street violence and op- 


pression.” | 

The money is also needed to fight attacks upon the Communist 
Party itself and to expose Truman’s “national emergency” decree, 
and help unfold a “rising movement of struggle against the new 
burdens placed upon the working people by the rocketing cost of 


living, higher taxes, and other brutal effects of the growing war 
economy. : 


176Dane Unions Fight Rearming — 


ODENSE, Denmark (By mail).—| 
Delegates from 176 local unions, 
as well as major shops and fac- 
tories met in this industrial .city 
over the weekend of Feb. 24-25 
and . adopted a militant program 
of struggle against remilitarization 
junder the Atlantic pact at the ex- 
-pense of the. workers. | 


The meeting was encouaged 
by the victory of the Danish har-~ 
bor workers who,- despite their 
union misleaders, recently. gained © 
a 19 to 24 percent wage increase. 

“If the government and the So- 
cial Democratic leaders dare to 


Of the 760 delegates partici | 
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People Urge Big 


ASeck 


Peace Pact in New Talks 


(Continued from Pa ge 3) 


= the imperialist position, put 
forward by Jessup and supported 
by Davies and Parodi—is to dis- 
euss the general issues of East- 
West relations. This would give 
them the opportunity to put blame 
on the USSR, without ever getting 
down. to brass-tacks. Second, the 
western powers want to argue 
about a peace treaty for Austria. 
And only third would they get 
down to Germany. 


Gromyko insists, of course, that 
this is putting the cart before the 
horse, and won't get any closer 
to satisfying the world demand for 
a German settlement. 


* 


FOR GERMANY is the key to 
Europe and to peace. You can 
spend a lot of time in Paris, as I 


did, and follow western European 
politics from there. You can spend 
a few days in Prague, where life is} 
calm and peaceful, where the em- 
phasis is all on peaceful produc- 
tion, and where the food and living 
standards have zoomed upwards 
since my last visit there—the shops 
are stocked with goods and food is 

lentiful. But it isn’t until you fly 
ar for three and a half hours 
over Germany that you suddenly 
remember the crucial fact of Ger- 
manys relationship to the future 
of both France and Czechoslova- 
kia, in fact all of Europe and the 
world. 

Why does Gromyko put the 


™. 


German question first? 
Because it's plain as day that 
there could not be a war in Eu- 
rope, and hence no world war, if 
the tremendous desire for peace 
which is welling up among the 
German people were satisfied by 
a united, deciilitatived. neutral- 
ized and democratic Germany. 


In the western countries, many 
people are still dreaming the old 
Munichite dreams that if only the 
Germans and the Russians could be 
gotten to fight each other, war 
would somehow pass the rest of 
the world by. This is a great illu- 
sion which was disproven in 1914- 
1918, and again in 1941. It ig- 
nores the facts of history. But it 
also ignores the simple fact that 
the best German army ever mus- 
tered into the field was once be- 


fore beaten by the Soviet army—|~— 


and it is the German people today 
who remember this more keenly 
than anyone else. 


Peace therefore depends on cre- 
ating the kind of Germany that all 
its people, except the puppets of 
Bonn and the steel-magnates of 
the Ruhr, desire. That is a unified 
and demilitarized Reich. With such 
a Germany, there eould be no war. 
And to bring about such a Ger- 
many, what is required is a suc- 
cessful Big Four conference, end- 
ing in a Pact of Peace, as the World 


Peace Council proposes. | 


* 


CAN THE capitalist powers be 
forced to agree to such ‘a propo- 
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Unien Drug Sundries 


Specializing in Standard Brands 
Razor Blades at WHOLESALE PRICES 
and large variety of Drug Sundries 
27 UNION SQUARE, WEST 
New York, N. Y. AL 5-5654 


Electrolysis 


, IT’S SO INEXPENSIVE 
- to Rid Yourself of Unwanted 


i Hair Forever! Famous experts re- 
— move unwanted hair permanently from § 
§ face, or body. Privacy. Sensational §/8 
f new methods. Quick results. Men also § 
treated. Free consultation. 
BELLETTA ELECTROLYSIS 
110 West 34th St. (adj. Saks) 
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Insurance 


CARL JACK R. 


BRODSKY 


All kinds of insurance including acto- 
mobile, fire, life, compensation, ete. 


799 Broadway GR 5-3826 


Moving and Storage 


MOVING ©@ STORAGE 
FRANK GIARAMITA 
18 E. 7th St. GR 77-2457 


near Srd Ave. 


_EFFICIENT @ RELIABLE 


Opticians and Optometrists 


UNITY OPTICAL CO. 


- 152 FLATBUSH AVE, 
Near Atlantic Ave. — Our Only Office 


ELI ROSS, Optometrist 


Tel. NEvins 8-9166 


DAILY 9 A.M. - 7 P.M. 
_ SATURDAY 9 A.M. - 
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—SAGE‘'S— 


Sizzling Platters 
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Dine with HARRY BELAFONTE 
FERMAN PHILLIPS 
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24 hours a day, except Sunday 


93 Seventh Ave. Sv 
(Sheridan Square) 
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sition? Certainly, that is just what 
they de not want. 


pessimism with which the State 
Department went into this depu-: 
ties- meeting is its unwillingness to 
see the conference succeed; it 
wants to make the American peo-. 
-ple Jose all confidence in a Big 
Four agreement; and thus justify 
the present war preparations. 

And the State Department is in 
deadly fear that the Soviet propo- 
sals on Germany are so logical and 
powerful that the British and 
French governments will not be 
able to withstand the demands of 
their own peoples for acceptance, 
not to mention the impact within 
Germa 

But the conference can succeed 
—the preliminary one, and the Big 
Four parley itself! 

It can succeed if the American 
people will step up the movement 
against rearming western Germany, 
and will demand a Pact of Peace— 
the real and realizable alternative 
to war. 


TRENTON SIX 


(Continued from Page 4) 


counsel were in any way interested 


in the case. 
~*~ 


THE MASS CAMPAIGN to 
acquaint Jerseyites with the case 


second day of the retrial Frank 
Katzenbach, court-appointed coun- 
sel for Forrest, after a half-hour de- 
fense conference, stated to the 
court what was in fact a self- 
imposed “loyalty oath.” “I have 
every confidence,” Katzenbach de- 
clared for the record, “that sources 
backing the defense in this case are 
American forces.” Katzenbach ws 
hitting at the snide questioning of 
the prosecution, but he went on to 
imply that he would not have had 
the same attitude if CRC attorneys 
had been in the case. 


Alexander, without naming the 
Civil Rights Congress, called the 
mass campaign for freedom of the 
six defendants “un-American, and 
promised the court that he would 
prove the innocence of his clients 
“with nothing but the evidence.’ 
He described Judge Smalley as 
“manifestly fair’ and as having 
shown a “willingness to exceed the 
bounds of equal fairness.” 


Meantime, of more than 4’ pros- 
pective jurors examined, only four 


The reason for the deliberate : 


Bill -of Riishts Conference. 


14 admitted anti-Negro attitudes so 
strong that they could not bring a. 
fair verdict. The only Negro who 
qualified—James Jiles— was per- 
emptorily challenged by the pros- 
ecution. At press time three house- 
wives and a male state employe 
were chosen as the first of fourteen. 


* 


DEFENSE ATTORNEYS pre- 
viously had shown some alarm at 
the high incidence of anti-Negro!| 
attitudes as reflected in the jury 
panel, despite the disavowal of 
public discussion in favor of the 
defendants made this week. One 
source of public opinion pollution, 
The. Trenton Times, was upbraided 
by Attorney Pellettieri during a 
recess. “You are not the hangman 
yet!” Pellettieri shouted angrily at 
the papers reporter. He was 
criticizing. the reporter's atempt to 
smear as “un-American” Miss Rab- 
stein who heads the Progressive 
Party in Mercer County. Pellet- 
tieri came back at the reporter 


when a prospective juror admitted 
under examination that he. had 
formed rigid opinions against the 
defendants from having read an 
inflammatory editorial titled “The 


CHICAGO.—A teameding protest against the Justice 


Department's wave of deportation proceedings was heard . 
here Sunday as 650 delegates met in a weekend Midwest 


Recognizing March as. “Fight 
Deportation Month,” a program]. 
of concentrated activity was out- 
lined, including: 


* The sending of families- of 
Midwest deportees to Washington 
to join with families of other de-! 
portees from all over the nation 
to protest illegal arrests, star- 
chamber deportaticn hearings and 
denial of bail. 


® Mass camp.agns of letters, 
wires and protests to reach Wash- 
ington from individuals, organiza- 
tions and community leaders. 


® Integration of the Negro 
community in the fight to protect 
the foreign born. 


® The involving of youth and 
trade union groups in special 
programs. 
* 


THE CONFERENCE sponsor- 
ed by the Midwest Committee for 
the Protection of Foreign Born 
opened with a Banquet Saturday 
evening with 425 in attendance. 

Harry Bridges was one of the 
featured speakers at the banquet. 
The West Coast maritime union 
leader, and his attorney, Vincent 
Halliman appeared here ‘Tast week- 
end at a series of meetings and 
rallies protesting against the latest 
in a series of frameup attempts 
against Bridges. 

Pointing to the war drive as 
the source of the attack on the 
foreign born, Bridges declared, 
“We in the trade union movement 
must go outside the unions in this 
fight, into the communities, among 
the religious and pacifist with 
whom we fight segregation—and 
above all we must reach out to 


*\all the world’s people to win the 


fight for peace.” 
ON SUNDAY, 225 delegates 
and observers convened at Hull 


House. They represented trade 
union, Civic, » fraternal, church, and 


other organizations. 


Delegates listened as those fac- 
ing deportation to lands they left 
vears ago told of the hardships 
they face and then in the next 
breath told how, despite the inti- 
midations, thé threats and the per-—— 
secution now meted them by the 
Justice Department, they had but 
one desire . to beat off the at- 
tack and remain here in the land 
of their choice and become United 
States citizens. 


Katherine Hyndman, the wife 
of a steelworker from Gary, Ind., 
told what it meant to have the 
uncertainty of deportation hang- 
ing over her heatl. She told how 


She debated buying a néw refrig- 

erator and a new winter coat 

“for how do I know that I'll 

be at me to use them or whether 

the Justice Department will again 
decide I am to remain in jail.” 


* 


SHE CALLED UPON the Con- 
ference to support the American 
Women’s Appeal for the freeing 
of the 28 womien facing deporta- 
tion, and the Midwest Committee 
was instructed by the delegation 
to send two delegates to Wash- 
ington later this month to join 
with a nationwide delegation. 


Harold Christofel briefly re- 
viewed the Allis-Chalmers strike 
which led to his citation by the 
House un-American Activities 
Committee. He warned that labor 
‘especially must become more ac- 
tive in the fight to. prevent depor- 
tation and the overall struggles of | 
the foreign born. 


* 


ABE FEINGLASS, district lead- 
er of the Fur and Leather Workers. 
union, emphasized that this effort 
to protect the foreign born is an 
integral part of the efforts of the 
American people for peace and 
security. 
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89-08— 164 
Open Men., 
ues. 


bave your eyes } 
examined by 2a 
competent oculist 


M.D 


UNION SQ. 
OPTICAL & JEWELRY CO. 


147 Fourth Ave. (Bank Bidg.) Room 319 
N Shaffer - Wm. Vogel — GR 717-7545 


- 
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Good, Used Clothing 
Men’s Women’s, Children’s 
Bring, Mail, Express to 


Spanish Refugee Appeal 
23 West 26th Street, Suite 300 
New York, N. Y. 


; THE “MOST RELIABLE PLACE . 
; TO SEND PARCELS TO RUS. - 
' SIA, ROMANIA and ISRAEL ! 

Daty Prepaid ts Through 


PARCEL 101 USA, 


en oh 
A)! 


ne 


HL. 


y 


» } 
RAJ PARK VV A 


@ LICENSED B8Y THE. USSE e@ 
e@ NEW AIR MAIL SERVICE e¢ 
Especially for Medicine 
iSTRFPTOMYCIN) 

Takes 4 or 6 days to Usse 
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APARTMENT WANTED 


NEGRO FAMILY, being evicted. Urgently 
needs 4-room apartment, anywhere. 
KI 2-2230. 


WANT 1%-2-3 rooms. Please call GRam- 
ercy 3-7129—10:30 to 6 weekdays, 


FOR SALE 3 
(Appliances) 


Idle Electric Chair,” which ran 
during the first Trenton. Six trial. 


Mrs. McGee to Tall. - 

DETROIT.—Making a dramatic 
last minute appeal to the American 
‘people to save the life of her hus- 
band. and father of her four chil- 
dren, Mrs. Willie McGee will 
speak at the Civil Rights rally this 
Sunday, March 11, 2:30 p. m., at 


FREEZER — 8 cubic feet — $349.95 value, 
special $221.00—Standard Brands Dist., 
143 Fourth Ave. (U3th & 
GR 3-7819. 


FURNITURE 


COUCH, coffee-table, section eae 
maple twin-bedroom set. Call ULster 2- 
2270, tilt Tuesday. 


CLOTHING SHOP FOR SALE 
IN THE HEART of the clothing district. 


the Music Halk « Madison and| Wat 


‘Brush, 


EN pe he eee ae oe ee 


Box 219, 
yy, Worketen snes = ee ee eee 
a tee ae es ee i 


oh sae “ & eee ae tae cee 


14th Sts.) | 


SERVICES 


LITT AUTO REPAIRS 


BODY AND FENDER SHOP. Tools, tires 
and batteries, 252 W. 68th St. 3rd floor. 
TR 71-2554. Ask for Litt or Jerry. 


(Uphols tery) 


SOFA $12—2 chairs $li1—new heavy web- 
bing, relining, retied. In your 
home. Everywhere. Price inc]. vacuum 
cleaning. AC 2-9496. 


SOFA rewebbed, 
your wo 
paired, covered, reupho 
Rye 4 athenthon. Mornings 9-1. HYacinth 


TRUCKS FUR ERE 
ALL JOBS moving, storage, al projects. 
closed vans, low rates. Call Ed Wendel, 
. JE 6-8000, day-night. Bee oa 2 
iegele | SEALS p.Jcup, trucking service, small 
Shortest notice. bie, 


w | dMebleee UNRAAFIOF. 13 ea me aeur 
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Up and down Jersey, ti ms aia ke 
speak ...and the word is PEACE | 


The corporal from Camden simply wrote a letter to his father. He had questions on his mind, and his heart was 
heavy. So he wrote home. But before he was finished, 24-year-old Cpl. John B. Naaileise U.S.M.C., had spoken the hearts 
of millions of Americans. Before the world, Secretary ‘of State Dean Acheson himself had to try answering Cpl. Moulette 


—and failed. These were some of Cpl. Moaltic’s questions: 
/ W r ke r Rei “Don't you think our foreign policy is fouled up a bit? 
Army Strikebreaking 


What right have we to refuse Red China entry into ss 
PASSAIC.—Forstmann wool workers here and in Garfield this week turned down!': 


United Nations? ... I say, Let Red| 7 

China into the UN and let her JEWISH LEADERS RAP 
a U. S. Army attempt to break the nationwide CIO wool strike. The bid to the Forstmann 
workers was the first of three major Army efforts to get the CIO Textile Workers Union 


voice her vote and her opinions on 
what is to take place in the Far FREEING OF NAZIS 
fA to call off the strike of 
70. — soidcoes es ,;Defense George Marshall. Mrs. .N. J. Worsted mills. 
: A mass meeting of all 11,000). 


East.” NEW BRUNSWICK. — Four- 
Said Corperal Johnny Moullette:| teen leaders of the New Bruns- 
“The needless waste of human life} wick Jewish community _ this 
in Korea, on both sides, is shameful} week called for protests against 
: Rosenberg had pressed for estab- 
te lac. Ua aaa , lishment of a fact- finding board to!|Passaic Valley striking wool w ork- 
; a Nok determine the “justness” of the |ers was called for Friday at 2 p.m. 
The Forstmann workers action, |¥0o) workers’ demands for a 15-|in Passaic Armory. 
voted unanimously at a meeting 


to the human race . . . I thought} U. S. action in fréeing Nazi war 
cent cost-of-living increase. Picketing increased this week 
of TWU Local 656 comprising 
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the “fact-finding 


only Congress could declare war.) criminals. 
. The morale of the fighting “We cannot in good consci- 
man is very low. . .. Everyone} ence remain silent when we con- 
seems to have nothing but disfa-| template the consequences of 
vorable thoughts and remarks) freeing these diabolic elements,” 
about the foreign policy. they declared. They termed the 
These men arent afraid to fight, government's action in freeings 
it’s just that they have no cause! munitions-maker Alfred Krupp 
to fight, “a betrayal of every democratic 
“Our only ‘hope is ‘that our age| principle for which so many 
throughout the world feel the same| have died in the past decade.” 
way and will state so to their lead- Signers of the protest included 
The Forstmann workers unani-jaround the mills, particularly|ers, , . . I maybe a/rebel but| Rabbis Julius Funk, Nathaniel 
4,200 members, had a strong ef-|mously: around Botany where. more than|these are my own thoughts and| Keller, Philip Raymon and Philip 
fect on national TWU officials’ de- ® Rejected 2,000 are involved in daily, round-| convictions.” Ritholtz. | 
cision to turn down “requests” |board dodge. the-clock picketing. * . , A 
from Secretary of the Army Frank} © Turned down another De-| Support to the striking. wool} §0 WROTE Johnny Moullette.|terly. ‘Then they would know 
Pace and Under-Secretary Robert |fense Dept. request to permit ship-|workers continued to come in,|f{e wasn’t alone. In New Jersey|what it is like to be 18 and 
A. Lovett for a _back-to-work|ment of finished woolens and wor-|with the Passaic County ClO|this week, plain American men| drafted.’” 
movement. steds made under war contracts.|Council and the TWUA _ Joint)and women were preparing to act} That was David da sen- 
Charles Serraino, New Jersey! The Forstmann local also voted |Board calling for specific aid. Sup-|for the millions of peace-minded!ior at St. Peter’s High Cid. at 
TWUA director, told the Forst-|a setup of weekly shop stewards’ |port was voted last week by the| servicemen and civilians by jour-| quoted by: the New Hitsiacvicl: 
mann workers about the.back-to- meetings. The plah was taken up|District 4 of the United Electrical neying to Washington Thursday,|paper. » 
work demand relayed by Mrs.|by Local 654, representing 4,500|Workers (UE), Fur Workers, Mine,|!March 15, in a nationwide Peace|. Said David Meisle of North 
Anna Rosenberg, “liberal” man-|Botany Mill workers, and Local|Mill and Smelter Workers and the Crusade. And they weren’t alone, | Stelton, a vocational high school 
power assistant to Secretary of!850 with 2,200 members at the 'Essex-West Hudson CIO Council. | either. student: “Were nit: seen at war 
In New Brunswick, high school|yet. This has never happened in 
‘students were polled by the local|the history of the United States.” 
Sunday Times for -their opinions} And they weren't alone, either. 
‘on their 18-year-old draft, The!|The Sunday Times results were 
opinions, if ‘Dean Acheson read|told in its headline, read by 90,000 
them, didn’t sit any better with|readers: “Two out of Three Feel 
him than Johnny Moullette’s letter: |They Should Not Be Drafted.” 
““lt the men in Washington 


Jersey Justice...and the Six 


GOVERNOR DRISCOLL last week at- the terrible Pennsylvania Railroad wreck at 


tacked the U. S. Supreme Court for outlawing 
the state anti-strike laws. The Governor con- 
demned the court as having “twisted and 
warped our Constitution.” But: 

® When the Committee to Free the Trenton 
Six rented the Trenton War Memorial Building 
for a public meeting, the trustees of the building 
(a public institution) wrote into the rental con- 
tract form: “No condemning of judges or prose- 
cutors at this nieeting.” 

a o o 


The Trenton Six still face death for a murder 
they didn’t commit. 


e s e 


“PUBLIC DUTY IS PARAMOUNT,” said 
Gov. Driscoll last week—and ruled that county 
prosecutors may not represent clients whose in- 
terests “might produce a conflict with the prose- 
cutor's. public duties.” But: 

® In Elizabeth this week, H. Russell Morss 
appeared in court as prosecutor's assistant against 
a union man, Thomas Narusheff, who was presi- 
dent of UE-CIO local 441 during the bitter 1946 
Phelps-Dodge strike. Morss is associated in a 
private law firm with Martin B. O’Connor—who 
in 1946 was a member of the law firm represent- 
ing Phelps-Dodge. 

® Footnote: Mario Russo, a UE member, was 
murdered during that. strike by thugs openly 
hired as strikebreakers by the company. Russo's 
murderers were never indicted. Neither was the 
~ company that hired them. 


“ ¢ + e 


The Trenton Six still face death for a murder 
they didn’t commit. 


oO oO oO 


EIGHTY-FOUR PERSONS were killed in 


Woodbridge. The Middlesex County Grand Jury 
weighed the evidence, found the Pennsylvania 
R. R. responsible, issued indictments against the 
railroad for criminal manslaughter. But: 


® None of the Wall Street bankers on the 
P.R.R. board of directors responsible for the rail- 
road’s criminal negligence, will go to jail. None 
was indicted. If it is found guilty, the maximum 
penalty against the billion-dollar railroad corpo- 
ration will be $1,000 fine for eaeh life lost. 


° ° ° 


The Trenton Six still face death for a murder 
they didn’t commit. 


° o > 


THEY LL GET A FAIR TRIAL,” said At- 
torney General Parsons in refusing to dismiss the 
frameup indictments against the Trenton Six. 
“Their constitutional rights will be protected by 
due process of law.” But: 


- © In Trenton this week, three Negroes were 
among the prospective jurors called for question- 
ing at the third trial of the Trenton Six. 

One said he knew two of the defendants. 
was eliminated by the judge. 

The other two knew none of the defendants. 
They had'no opinions on the base. They were 
completely impartial and qualified as jurors in 
every way—except one. They were Negroes. 


Both were challenged by the State under its 
“peremptory” privilege. 

® Footnote: Two white men appéared far 
questioning as prospective jurors. 
they had no opinions on the case, had no preju- 
dice against Negroes. They were challenged by 
the State under its “peremptory” privilege—and 
eliminated as jurors. 


He 


THIS WEEK IN TRENTON, for the third time in three years, the State of 
New Jersey is demanding death for six accused of a murder they did not commit. 
The entire record of evidence proves beyond question of a doubt that none of these 
men was anywhere near the scene of the murder of William Horner. But the State 


demands death. 


For the Trenton Six, there can be no justice except whaf the people them- 


selves guarantee. But: 


The people CAN guarantee justice. The people CAN bring freedom to these 


innocent men. 


Now—today—write, wire or phone Gov. Driscoll at the State House in Tren- 
ton. Tell him: DROP THE FRAMEUP INDICTMENTS. FREE THE TRENTON 


SIX ! 


ae | 
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Abner Berry's story of the Trenton Six trial appears on Pins a 


They testified | 


want a war, why don’t they go out 


Up and down Jersey, the people 
were speaking out . . . and the 


and help fight, too, he asked bit-' word was Peace. 


present crisis.’ That was the 


peace conference at Whig-Clio 
Halls here Saturday. 


Prof. Broadus Mitchell of Rut- 
gers University, chairman of the 
conference committee, -announced 
'speakers would include Dr, Freder- 
'ick Schuman of Williams College, 
Dr. Rhoads Murphey of Ohio State 
University and Arthur Garfield 
Hays, American Civil Liberties 
Union counsel in the Trenton Six 
defense. 

“We hold varying views on the 
present policies of the United 
States Government, the Govern- 
‘ment of China and that of the 
‘Soviet Union,” Prof. Mitchell said. 
“We do not endorse the views of 
any one nation but are united in 


our search for peaceful alternatives 
to war, 


- One of the peace proposals of 
ithe New Jersey committee, Prof. 
Chinese said, is the seating of the 
Chinese People’ s Republic in the 


| ‘United Nations. Another commit- 


tee recommendation opposes re- 
militarization of Germany and 


Japan, 
* Mrs, Frederick B. Fisher, leader 


jin the United Council of Church 


Women, was set to address the 
pepe session of the conference 
jsige Ta of. ns yes 


ersey leaders 
Call Statewide 
Peace Conference 


PRINCETON. — “Peace is still possible, even in the 


call of the New Jersey Com- 


mittee for Peaceful Alternatives as it prepared for a statewide 


tists among the 


tives with which the New Jersey 
Committee is affiliated. Afternoon 
sessions, including discussion 
groups were scheduled in Whig 
Hall on the Princeton University 
campus, beginning at 1 p.m. The 
evening session with Dr. Schuman 
as main speaker, was slated for the 
Elementary School Auditorium, — 
Nassau St., Princeton. at 8:30 p.m, 

Among the conferences sponsors 
are Prof. Milton J. Hoffman, New 
Brunswick Theological Seminary; 
Rev. James M. Hutchinson, First 
Unitarian Church, Trenton; Rabbi 
Ely E. Pilchik, Congregation B’nai 
Jeshurun, Newark; Rev. Andrew 
Van Dyke, Christ Church, Middle- 
town; and Rev. John DeBoer, First 
Congregation Church Union. | 

Negro leaders sponsoring the 
conference include: Edward T. 
Bowser, Sr., Grand Master, Prince 
Hall, Grand Lodge of Free and 
Accepted Masons, Newark; Rev. 
Benjamin Anderson, Witherspoon 
Presbyterian. Church, Princeton; 
and Rev. Deual C. Rice. of Mont- 
cailr, 

Prominent educators ae scien- 


on ~ ge Dr. 
Edwin Grant - in, Erich 
Kahler, Dr. Carroll C. Pe Dr. 
H. H. Wilson; and Dr. Edwin Pan- 
Alterna- ofsky, all of Princeton, N.J.-¢ 2) 
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ar Policy Breeds ‘Dope’ Scandal | 


--DETROIT.—Four candidates for State Educa- 
tional offices in the April 2 election have issued a 
joint statement charging that the revelations of 
dope addictions among high school students 
shows, “the alarming results of the process of 
brutalization and demoralization that has been 
cultivated.in young people by the constant em- 
phasis on the inevitablity of war, death and de- 
struction.” 

The statement was made by Dr. Louis J. 


Oleage, well known Negro physician, candidate 
for regent of U. of M.; Dr. Verne Piazza, of Ap- 
pligate, Mich., candidate for Superintendent of 
Public Construction; Mrs. Ruth St. Aubin, can- 
didate for State Board of Education, and Richard 
Fox, unionist from Lansing, candidate for regent 
at U. of M. 

The four candidates of the Progressive Party 
emphasized that the real criminals, the vice rings, 
which the recent Kefauver Committee hearing re- 


_-Nealed are flourishing here, still remain untouched 


by the wide-spread arrest being so spectacularly 
carried out by government agents. 


They also aeclared that if the great sums of 
money now being spent for war materials were 
channeled into developments for social and cul- 


tural activities for the young people and if a peace 
policy was in effect the youth would not seek 
or be involved in this tragic situation. 
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For Hogan 


DEARBORN.—A meeting of the supporters of ex-president 
Thomas Thompson of Ford Local 600 was held Thursday, March 1 
at which they voted unanimously to back Joe Hogan for president 


against Carl Stellato. 


Main speeches for Hogan were made by Andy Dewar, former 
sergeant of arms of the local, and Joe Morgan, leading Negro in the 


Thompson caucus. 
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ell Co. Pollster 
They Want Peace 


DEARBORN.—A roving reporter for the Ford company 
paper Rouge News got these replies when he quizzed work- 
ers in the Rouge Glass plant on what headline they would 


like to see in the newspapers to- 
morrow: 

Harold Pidgeon, polisher, “I 
would like to read a_ headline’ 
saying the Korean mess is over 
. «. Such news would mean peace 
throughout the world, opposed to 
the confusion and unrest that ex- 
ists now. 

Vincent Johnston, experimental: 
“I would like to see a headline 
telling us that all troops were 
leaving Korea and our men were 
on the way home ... I would 
want a headline telling the world 
that peace had come again.” 

- Viola“ ederiuk, accounting rec- 
ords clerk, “My choice would be 
the same as everybody else’s— 


world peace.” 

Glenn Smith, sun machine oper- 
ator: “A headline telling us the 
war has ended, that is the only 
possible answer. After all young 
men are dying in Korea and such 
a headline would stop that and 
send the men home.” 

Daniel Scott, general cleaner, 
Negro worker: “War over in Ko- 
rea that is the headline I want to 
see. A lot of people are getting 
killed over there for nothing... 


Steve lire, glass cutter: “I would 
like that story to let us know that 
the United Nations was complet- 
ing negotiations among all the 
major powers for a lasting peace.” 


aaaneeent 


DETROIT.—‘Isles Near Japan Seized by Soviet” was oi warmonger- 
ing headline of the Detroit News on Thursday, March 1. The News sought 
in its war-mad frenzy to have it: its readers believe from the screaming head- 


lines that the “seizure” had hap- 
pened that day. 


The actual truth was that the 
islands, the Habomai group, part 
of Kuriles chain off the Japanese 
coast has been assigned to the So- 
viet Union by the Yalta confer- 
ence during World War II. The 
purpose of placing the islands un- 
der Soviet control was to prevent 
Japanese militarism from ever 
again becoming an aggressor. 


And who did the Detroit News Revs seeks to Bispetse die: rising 


give as its source for the “seizure 
story? None other than John. Fos- 
ter Dulles, who had just returned 
from a trip to Japan where he was 
working on a “peace treaty.” Re- 
member — Dulles was in Korea 
shortly before the attack on North 
Korea. 

The Free Press, for reasons of 
its own, used the same story but 
put a one-column headline on it, 
the Hearst Detroit Times also put 
a big scare headline on the story. 

This is the way the Detroit 
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' Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER FOR MORE THAN 77 YEARS 
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peace movement in the city and 
state. It knows that 100 dele- 
gates from Michigan are going to 
the Washington Peace Pilgrimage 
March 15, where 5,000 delegates 
from the 48 states will gather to 


tell Congress and President Tru- 


man that grass roots America 
wants American boys out of Korea 


and negotiations with the People’s}« 


Republic of China. 


Midland _—— 


DETROIT. — The lockout con- 
tinues at Midland Steel as company 
officials refuse to let the workers 
get in a full week until they agree 
that wage rates shall be handled 
by a arbitrator- In the last three 
weeks the majority of the workers 
have gotten in 21 hours, one week, 
16 hours, other weeks and this last ~ 
week as little as seven hours. Now 
the company is threateneng to 
sue’ the union because the com- 
pany isn’t getting production. 


Keep The Worker in the Fight; 
Seek $23.000 in Michigan 


. DETROIT.—The editorial staff of the Mich- 


igan Worker is joining the 


Daily Worker and The Worker to raise $200,- 
— 000 to finance the papers for the ensuing year. 


We appeal to all readers 


___ the only working man’s papers in America to 
as _ join with us and see to it that the record of the 
o. bey, Worker of never missing an issue in its: 


campaign of the 


and supporters of 


We are seeking to raise $23,000 i in the Wol- 
verine State among the many readers and friends 
of the paper. We have just obtained over 500 
new subscriptions in the recent circulation drive. 
We appeal to these readers to join in with us 
fulfilling and getting the $23,000. } 


We place the issue squarely before our read- 


- ersOur.ineome from sales and the little adver- | 
rs: of. existence shall: bé.continued:. .j... saaliaiaie we.get.is: not enough to cover. en da the example for all. 


needed money. 


sends it in saying, 


Mitra atid more is to eee 


Further, we are under attack because we fight 
for peace—for the working man and working 
women—for the people—Negro and white. So 
we come to you with the appeal to raise the 


We are happy to announce that our first con- 
tribution comes from Jos. Kuher, a reader who: — 
“This is for the writers of The ‘i 
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Marine Corporal John M. Moullette, 24, of Cam- 
den, N. J., wrote his father from Camp Pendleton, 
_ Cal. The questions he asked about President Tru- 
man’s “fouled-up” foreign policy leading to endless 
wars “without a cause,’ were sent to Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson for reply. Acheson told the 
troubled youth to have a “strong faith,” and fed him 
the standard big lie about “Soviet aggression.” But 
he avoided answering the Marine’s questions. directly. 
The youths’ letter: ‘ 


Dear Dad, 16 January 1951—Tuesday. 

I just finished reading from The Los Angeles Ex- 
aminer the impeachment resolution against Dean 
Acheson which was introduced into the California State 
Senate by State Senator Jack B. Tenney, Republican, 
from Los Angeles. I can’t help but think that the Amer- 
ican people, Democrat and Republican alike, are “fed 
up’ with the Administration and its foreign policy. 

The way Truman is appropriating money is out- 
rageous. It is my belief that he is taking anyone's 
word for it and spending money uselessly and needless- 
ly. At present he is asking Congress for 71.5 billion 
dollars which would cost each American $468.00. 

Don’t you think that our “foreign policy” is fouled 
up a bit? What right have we to refuse Red China entry 
into the United Nations? I think she (Red Chima) has a 
right to voice her opinions about what is to take place 
in the .Far East. After all, isn't she a country out 
there just as Venezulea or Brazil is in our hemispherer 
I say, “Let Red.China into the UN and let her voice her 
vote and her Opinions on what is to take place in the 
Far East.” | 

: * 

The needless waste of life in Korea, on both sides, is 
shameful to the human race. Fighting won't settle any- 
thing. The only thing that I can see is being proven in 
Korea is: “Might over what may be right.” Red China 
being the “might.” The problem of Red China vs. the 
world, or the best part of it, has to be settled at the 
round table and eventually it will be. Red China will 
be admitted to the United Nations. So the United 
Nations will have lost the first round. We did better in 
the “Boxer Rebellion.” 

moe thought that only Congress could declare war. 


Marine Corporal Asks His Dac 
Why Are We Fighting in K orea? 


WHAT ACHESON COULDN'T ANSWER ——y 


an editorial 


SECRETARY OF STATE ACHESON couldn’t 
truthfully answer this letter by a young U. S. Marine 
Corporal. The State Department could do nothing 
more than throw at Corpl. Moulette the same va . 
and hollow phrases with which the country 
been deluged since the MacArthur invasion of 


Korea. 

Acheson did not dare tell: 

—Why Washington is rearming the fasc’-* mili- 
tarists of Germany. 

—Why fascist Franco is being groomed as an 
ally. 

—Why the Soviet Union’s proposals for abolition 
of atomic. war, disarmament and withdrawal 
from Germany are being spurned by Wash- 
ington. 

—Why the people of Korea had rejected the 
tyranny of the Syngman Rhee government 
and had already accepted the peaceful unif- 
cation of their country as proposed by the 
North Korea government just before John 


Foster Dulles visited that country Pi the 
signal for war was given. | 
—Why Washington ordered war against Korea 
without bothering to hear the case of North 
~ Korea before the UN. 
All that Acheson could answer was the thread- 


‘bare hoax of a “Soviet menace.” But he could not 


cite a single instance of a Soviet soldier illegally 
outside Soviet borders. 

It is the hope of America that patriots ike Corpl. 
Moulette are speaking out for peace when the word 

“peace is branded and men and women are hound- 
ed into jail for seeking peace. Men and women like - 
the great Negro spokesman Dr. W. E. B. DuBois 
and the Communist leaders. 

True, Corpl, Moulette, like many other Amer- 
icans, does not yet see the road odleaxly. He is de- 
ceived by Acheson's fellow ‘war-maker, Herbert 
Hoover. But just as Acheson and Traman do not 


fool the Corpl. Moulettes, so the Hoovers will not 
fool them long. 


Corpl. Moulette has given the country a lesson 
in patrioticm. Peace is the highest patriotism. 


Why doesn’t Congress either declare war against Red 


China or stop Truman from sending American troops 
throughout the world? Why should we take the brunt 
ef it allP if the other countries in the United Nations 
wont supply ‘the neded men and money then we 
should pull out of Korea, and if need be, out of the 
United Nations and adept something similar te what 
Hoover suggests. : 

The morale of the fighting man is very low. Mainly 
because the American people aren't behind him. Here 
at Pendleton [Camp Pendleton, California], most of 
these men know what war is or what its after-effects are 
and will be. Just last night at the “slopshute’ [beer- 
hall], the men, not one or two, but the majority, were 
complaining about 4he way we were tricked into this. 
Everyone seems io have nothing but disfavorable 
thoughts, and remarks about the foreign policy. These 


men arent afraid to fight, it’s just that they have no 
cause to fight. If ordered to, we will, but only because 


of the obligation we have to each other. I guess it's a 


form of “brotherly love.” 

Our only hope is that our age throughout the world 
feel the same way and will state so to their leaders. By 
rebellion or other ways. After the less of life and prop- 
erty from the last war, should want only 
peace. I believe that the nenble-ok der leaiiuaass cil 
peace but the leaders (including Truman) are afraid to 
admit they are wrong and are ashamed te admit it for 
fear they will lose face. It looks that way, Dad. 


I guss I've tired your eyes by now so Fil secure for 
now Good luck in-your defense job. 


Love, 


JOHNNY. 
P. S. I may be a rebel but these are my own 
thoughts and convictions. 


Urge Fund Drive Parties 


Rule Out Thought Control Law 


THE LOS ANGELES county “Little McCar- 
ran ordmance was ruled unconstitutional in a 
unanimous opinion handed down by the appel- 
late department of the Superior Court. The 
judges ruled that : 
“compliance with — 
the ordinance a 
would amount to @ 

a virtual confession #4 
that the registrant § 
had violated” the § 
act. It was expect- fF. 

ed that the deci- 

sion would also 4 
void similar ordi- & 
nances adopted by f= 
Los Angeles City, — 
Long Beach and }. : 
other localities in = 4 
the county. The ¢2% 
in the cases of fa 
Henry ~ Steinberg Se ME cso 

anil iinet tea HENRY STEINBERG 
McCormick, who were arrested last September 
on charges of failing to register under the local 
law as members of a Communist organization. . 

Oscar Collazo denied before Federal Judge 
T. Alan Goldsborough that he tried to assassinate 
President Truman or shoot his way into Blair 
House in the gun battle in front of the Presi- 
dential residence last Nov 1. 

Stil incomplete reports published im the 
newspaper Unita revealed. that 15,000 new mem- 
bers joined the Italian Communist Party im 
recent months. . . 


Link Sage to RFC Deal 


Senate investigators disclosed _ that Sen. ames 
E. Murray (D-Mont) urged © ae RS 
the Reconstruction Finance L 2 se ae A 
Corp., 


. oe fP Co 
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pacer” 
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a swank Miami Beach abba 

which retained the Senator’s 

son as an attorney... . Bere Sy 
General Motors, in which @ 3 = 

the duPont clan holds a con- See 

the highest profit ever :-nort-_ 

ed by a corporation in } tory | 

—net earnings of $834,044,039_ 

m 30. . 
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their multi-million dollar imsurance savings to 
commercial companies im the event that the 
IWO is ordered to dissolve. 
Julius Emspak, secretary-treasurer of the 
United Electrical Workers, was 
released in $2,000 bail pending 
1 from a conviction for 
“contempt’ of the Un-Ameri- 
can Committee. ... 
British marimes were sent 
to the West Indies island of 
Trinidad to crush an anti-gov- 
emment strike of agricultural] 
workers. ... is 
The city of Los Angeles 7705 PMSPAN 
readied a frame-up prosecution of Frank Alex- 
ander, young Negro Comunist leader, after police 


is _ broke into a private home without a warrant 


and beat him aif on the night he was celebrating 
his birthday. . 
Deny Hall to UN Delegate 


ae than 4,000 Negro and white fruit pick- 
ers -in the Florida orange and grapefruit belt 
struck for higher wages and recognition of their 
Citrus Workers Union despite attacks by both 
police and hooded Klansmen. ... 

New Orleans city officials tried to break a 
strike of 1,000 sanitation workers by sending 
out prisoners in the House of Detention to do 
their work. .. . 

Texas Gov. Alan Chivers, signed into law the 
Bell Act, a state “Little McCarran” law: Like 
its model, the Jaw demands that persons and 
organizations designated as “Communist” register 
as —— agents,” with fines and jail for failure 
to 


“Communist” by the head of an imvestigating 


committee because she signed a petition for 


FEPC. ... 

Authorities in Denton, T ex., refused use of 
the city auditorium to Dr. Bharatan Kumarappa, 
India’s delegate to the ‘Jnited Nations Social 
cae ittee because he has criticized U. S. foreign 
policy. ... 


A. 29-year-old Negro Navy man on duty in. 
Alaska killed himself and his wife after he was 


ordered to Korea, the Baltimore Afro-American 


reported. ... 


The Boston City Council unanimously adogt- 1 


ed a resolution protesting the recent release of 


Foe es Pease + teekanasanonee seme phe: 


a 


The head of the Georgia Child Welfare De- 
- partment, Miss Loretta Chappell, was termed a 


foodie ioteg tangs of ie eae 
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honoring Gene Dennis 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE of the Communist~ Party 
this cae suggested that members and friends hold Dennis Free- 
dom parties in anticipation of the release of Eugene Dennis, gen- 


eral secretary of the Party, to spur the Fund Drive. Dennis is 


scheduled to be released from jail Monday, March 12, after serving 
10 months for defying the House Un-American gang. 


Dennis Freedom Parties, it was felt, would be the best wel- 
come home for the Comuninist leader. 

The national committee is now in a drive to help raise $200,- 
000 for the Daily Worker and The Worker as well as in a drive 
for $175,000 to meet its own needs in 1951. 


Funds for the workingelass newspapers are needed “to or- 
ganize the American people’s fight for peace, for democracy, 
for economic. security, and for equal rights for the Negro people.” 

“The Daily Worker and The Worker,” said the national com- 
mittee statement, “are the only newspapers that day by day report 


the ‘greatest story of our. time—the story of the grass roots senti- | 


ments of the American people for peace, for the withdrawal of 
American troops from Korea, for the outlawing of the atom bomb, 
for the seating of the Chinese People’s Republic in the United 
Nations. Only the Daily Worker and The Worker exposes the 
‘big lie’ that the Socialist Soviet Union ‘threatens’ the peace of the 
world, constantly advocating the possibility and necessity of 


peace- 
ful co-existence and cooperation between Capitalist and Socialist. 


states.” 


Funds are needed for the natic .a] committee, it was stressed, 
“to expand the activities of the Communist Party in the South, and 

to strengthen working class ‘solidarity with the Negro people’ s 
liberation struggle against Bourbon-Wall Street violence and op- 
pression.” 

The money is also needed to fight tied upun the Communist 
Party itself and to expose Truman’s “national emergency” decree, 
and help unfold a “rising movement of struggle against the new 
burdens placed upon the working people by the rocketing cost of 


living, higher taxes, and other brutal effects of the ‘growing ‘war 
economy. 


Delegates from 176 a ae 


—— 


ODENSE, Denmark (By mail).— 
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nd UAW Urges | 


End to Wage Freeze 


- that he agreed to the proposition 


_ Europe and to peace. You can| 


nothing to win that, because he 
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By William Allan 


DETROIT.—£ a letter to Sen. James E. Murray, UAW 


president Walter Reuther says 


he will aecept a 12 to 13-cent 


cut in auto: workers wages “if prices too are rolled back to 


pre-Korea levels.” 

This offer to cut wages comes 
without consultation with the 1,- 
250,000 members of the auto 
union. Meanwhile Reuther is ask- 
ing the membership pay him $1 a 
month more union dues. 

Reutherss present wage stand 
got well under way when he rail- 
roaded through five-year contracts 
covering 900,000 members of the 
union. Then he tied wage in- 
creases to the obviously rigged 
Bureau of Government Statistics 
cost of living index. Following 


that each year auto workers re- 
ceive a 4 cent annual improvement 
raise to be based on increased pro- 
ductivity. 

Then C. E. Wilson of General 
Electric, Reuther and his cohorts 
on the United Labor Policy Com- 
mittee agreed to a permanent 
wage freeze, which they falsely 
call wage stabilization. Reuther 
wants the wage freeze to limit in- 
creases to 12% of the May, 1950 
wages. Wilson has decided the 
freeze shall limit imcreases to 10% 
of the January, 1950 wages. There 
is very little difference between 
the Reuther freeze and the Wil 
son freeze. | 

Meanwhile what does he offer 
the auto workers? 

It was only a few weeks ago in 
his report to the membership, 
Reuther “militantly” called for go- 
ing out to win the’ annual wage. 


Yet he knew that he would do 


signed 5-year contracts with Ford, 

GM, Chrysler and all the big in- 

lependents in auto. These bar any 

contract changes for five years. 
* 


IN SHARP CONTRAST. Dis- 
trict Auto Council No. 3 (Cleve- 
land) has sent all UAW locals an 


action program. 


® An absolute price freeze, 
which will roll back prices to 
June 1, 1950. 


® No wage freeze, since it is 
absolutely unnecessary as a mea- 
sure to prevent inflation. 

® No giving up of the fight to 
strike because this would leave 
labor without a weapon to defend 
itself and would thus lead to dis- 


aster. 


© Opposition to a national sales 
tax or merease im withholding 
taxes. 

© A real excess profits tax 
which would drain all profits out 
of war preduction and would end 
all profiteermg in the present) 
situation. 

© An indefinite ‘extension of rent 
control laws. 

® Immediaie establishment of 
an FEPC apparatus. 


* 


THE CLEVELAND LEADERS 
start their appeal by saying, “we 
need a wage increase, not a wage 
freeze.” When auto workers gei 
to know that Reuther went all the 
way and is sending statements to 
the press agreeing to wage cuts, 
the UAW rank and file will really 
burn wp. 

The Cleveland leaflet points out 
that wage freezes, price rises and 
tax increases are cutting the auto 
workers living standards. 

The workers, they say, are be- 
ing told to sacrifice ‘more and 
more; are asked to labor for war 
production and pay for it also, 
while eorperations make the high- 
est profits in history. 

The Cleveland unionists point 
to General Motors expected profits 
of one billion dollars for 1950. 

This, they say, proves beyond 
a shadow of a doubt that the cor- 
porations could grant a general 


~*~ 


~ 


It proposes: 


wage increase at this time. 


People Urge Big 


4 Seek 


Peace Pact in New Talks 


(Continued from Page 3) | 


exactly the imperialist position put 
forward by Jessup and supported 
by Davies and Parodi—is to dis- 
cuss the general issues of East- 
West relations. This would give 
them the opportunity to put blame 
on the USSR, without ever getting 
<diown to—brass-tacks. Second, the 
western powers want to argue 
about a peace treaty for Austria. 
And -only third would they get 
down to Germany. 

_ Gromyko insists, of course, that 
this is putting the cart before the 
horse, and won't get any closer 
to satisfying the world demand for 
a German settlement. 


* 
FOR GERMANY is the key to 


there could not be a war in Eu- 
rope, and hence no world war, if 
the tremendous desire for peace 
which is welling up among the 
German people were satisfied by 
a united, demilitarized, neutral- 
ized and democratic Germany. 


In the western countries, many 
people are still dreaming the old 
Munichite dreams that if only the 
Germans and the Russians could be 


would somehow pass the rest of 
the world by. This is a great illu- 
sion which was disproven in 1914- 
1918, and again in 1941. It ig- 
nores the facts of history. But it 
also ignores the simple fact that. 
the best German army ever mus- 


|tered into the field was once be- 


fore beaten by the Soviet army— 
and it is the German people today 


spend a lot of. time in Paris, as [| who remember this more keenly 


did, and follow western European 
politics from there. You can spend 
a few days in Prague, where life is 
calm and peaceful, where the em- 
phasis is all on peaceful produc- 
tion, and where the food and living 
standards have-—zeomed upwards 
since ca last visit there—the shops 
are stocked with goods and foéd is 
plentiful. But it isn’t until you fly 
back for three and a half hours 


over Germany that you suddenly 
remember the sanscll baie of Ger-' 
many-s relationship to the future 


of both France and Czechoslova-|. 


kia, in fact all of Europe and the 
world. - 


‘Why does Grom yko put the 


_ German question first? : 


‘Because it’s plain as day. that 
fe |) ee 
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than anyone else. 

Peace therefore depends on cre- 
ating the kind ef Germany that all 
its people, except the puppets of 
-Bonn and the steel-magnates of 
the Ruhr, desire. That is a unified 
and demilitarized Reich. With such 
a Germany, there could be no war. 
And to bring about such a Ger- 
many, what is required is a sue- 
cessful Big Four conference, end-| 
ing in a.Pact of Peaee, as the World 
Peace Council proposes. 
| * 

CAN THE capitalist powers be 
forced ‘to agree to such a propo- 
sition? Certainly, that is just it 
they do not want.. e4 


gotten to fight each other, war}- 


THE WORKER, SUNDAY, MARCH 11, 1951 
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rmy Move to Brea 


The Army joined woolen manufacturers this week in intensified attempts to break 


the three-weeks-old strike of 70,000 woolen workers. Secretary of the Army Frank Pace 
demanded return of the strikers to the mills to produce cloth for war 


sa. 
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es. But 
the CIO Textile Workers Union 
rejected the Army's demands, in- 
tensified strike activity around the 


eeetee 160 struck mills in New England, 
tees: New Jersey and other East Coast 
*= sections, and prepared for strikes 
fees: ON March 15 when 200,000 cotton 
Moves: workers are scheduled to walk out 


22 of 460 mills in their fight for 12 
Be == percent wage increases. 


Pace's order to the woolen work- 


s ee 2 ers was the third from the Penta- 
fe gon in a week. Secretary of De- 


Bees: fense 


George Marshall's man- 


#2 power assistant, Mrs. Anna Rosen- 

eee berg, and an Under-Secretary ot 

: ee «<< Defense Robert A. Lovett, a Wall 

‘eee: Street banker, issued two earlier 
fence Orders. 


* 


THE ARMY’S attempt came 


womens: after it had successfully applied 
bteveuste the same orders in breaking -the ° 


~\ > ~ 


Africa. 


Senate. 
Roseson said: 


° 


plored.” 


Nigeria.” 


Fesources. 


* 


ONE PARAGRAPH from Dewey 
Africa means to him and his: “Colum! 


IT GIVES ONE a deep feeling of satisfaction to know that 
there are others besides the top brass, Dewey-Truman politicians 
and big press pen-men who are discussing the raw materials of 


Paul Robeson in his Chicago speech at the National Labor 
Conference for Negro Rights last summer added up the contribution 
of Africa to the world emonom,. But what a difference from the 
way Dewey used these same facts in his pro-war speech before the 


“What special meaning does this challenge of the colonial 
world have for American Negro workers and their allies ? 


“We must not forget that each year 4,000 tons of uranium ore 
are extracted from the Belgian Congo—the main source -of U. §, 
supply. And that Africa also provides more than_half the world’s 
gold and chrome, 80 percent of its cobalt, 90 percent of its palm 
kernels, one-fifth of its manganese and tin, one-third of its sisal fiber 
and 60 percent of its cocoa—not to mention untold riches yet unex- 


y's speech highlights what 
bite “is a rare product, with 
high heat-resisting elements. It is essential for the manufacture 
of jet engihes and to the atomic energy program. It .comes from 


To him, Africa means a war program based on the super- 
exploitation of its 200 million people and the plunder. of its natural 


This is true of the Dewey-Rockefeller crowd for this country 
also. Jimcrow in Metropolitan’s Stuyvesant Town, mortgages and 
bank loans in the South which make Metro; 
owner in the Black Belt, Standard Oil's 
and the lower South which cover an area larger than a half dozen 
states, ‘Chase National Bank’s loans to South Africa, Ethiopia—these 
three giant combines which form the cornerstone of the Rockefeller 
empire, see the U. S. as well as Africa as a field wide open for 
profit-making and as a base from which to wage war. 


But Robeson and all other human beings, here and in Africa, 
see that vast continent as a force for peace which is daily increasing 
its strength and making its desires known. He sees Africa as.a 
force for peace which by the very nature of things is unbeatable. 

‘It is not only the victories the Africans are wining today—im 
the Gold Coast elections, in the Rhodesian copper mines, “the South 
African gold mines and the Algerian iron plants. 

“And the people of Africa say to our atom-toting politicians, 
‘Send your guns and tanks and planes to our oppressors (to protect 
your investments and to start your war), if you willl We will 
take them away from them and put them to use! We will be free 
in spite of you, if not with your help.” — 

Imperialism, so sick that it can only “industrialize” Africa as 
part of its war program, is creating the workers who will breathe 


politan the biggest land- 
eases throughout Texas 


De 
ties meeting is its unwillingness to. 
see the conference succeed; it 
wants to make the American peo- 
ple lose all confidence in a Big 
Four agreement, and thus justify 
the present war preparations. 
And the State Department is in 


ple will step. 


ainst 


q 


deadly fear that the Soviet propo- 
‘sals on Germany are so logic 


Abe reason for the deliberate 
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a Pact of Peace—| 
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life into Robeson’s inspiring speech for peace and freedom. 
pessimism with which the State, able to withstand the demands of} 


nt went into this depu-jtheir own peoples for a 


acceptance, 
not to mention the impact within 


| Germany. po 
But the conference can succeed’ 
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railroad workers strike six weeks 
ago. 


However, manufacturers who 
had sought price increases for the, 


| materials produced under war con- 


tracts were awarded _ sky-high 
prices after conferences with Pen- 
tagon officials a week after the 
strike. The manufacturers are 
still meeting with Office of Price 
Stabilization authorities to gain 
higher prices for materials pro- 
duced for civilian consumption. 

But they refused to talk wages 
with negotiators for the woolen 
workers. American Woolen Corp. 
president, Francis White, served 
notice to Pace that the manutac- 
turers would not negotiate. Whiie 
charged that the 15-cent-an-hour 
wage increase demand by the 
woolen workers was “excessive and 
itegal.” 

American Woolen had offered to 
give the woolen workers one. cent 
an hour increase as provided in 
the administrations 10 percent 
rwage freeze formula handed down 
as top labor officials walked out 
of President Truman's war mobil- 
ization agencies im protest. 

The Army's: strikebreaking at- 
tempts were unanimously rejected 
byForstmann Woolen Co. workers 
in Passaic, N. J., a day before offi- 
cials ot the TWUA woolen, worsted 
and cotton council met in New 
York to turn down the order. 

At the same time, the 11,000 
striking wool workers in Passaic 
scheduled weekly shop ‘stewards 
meetings, and re mass meet- 
ings. With the intensified strike 
activity, the Passaic TWUA Joint 
Board- issued calls to all local 
unions in the area for concrete 


|support to the strikers. 


Coleman Verdict? 

- DETROIT.—Labor and progres- 
sive organizations are ing 
that Mayer Cobo and his so-called 
“Loyalty Commission” come out 
‘with a verdict on union leader 
Tom Coleman of the United Pub- 
lic Workers. It's been weeks now 
since the Mayor and his little crew 
of witchhunters. retired: to bring 
in their verdict. | 

Politicians working through the 
|“Littke Hoover Commission” seek 
to tear the protection of civil serv- 


‘ice away from thousands of state 


lempleyes. The that Civil 
|Serviee be abolished and the vari- 
: 
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“Little Hoover — 
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DEARBORN.—As workers in the auto industry learned that total production for 


manded production by cut 10 to j 


20 percent. 


The previous record set in 1950 f& 
‘was 1,064,000 vehicles. The new j= 
- production sweated out of the hk 
workers is 74% percent more turn- boas, 
out than in January and February, fo, 


1950. 


share of the industry's increased 


At the Ford Rouge plant, Ford's . . 


, * A 9.8 
behan 
*,°.° 


from 65,000 to around 57,000 with © 


layoffs still continuing. 
Besides Hogan, 


the building . 
chairmen who joined in demanding = 
a meeting with the Ford Motor Co. # 


Patents ee eS sare Rane 
ne 3 
> 


4 


were Paul Boatin, Motor Building, © | 
Wally Quillico, “B” Building, Wil- 


liam Johnson, Production Industry Fea 


SOL Seo 
* , 


-— not one second more, and many 
. . times they cant even -go to the 


On the anti-union company 


f= moves of runaway shop, where 
F< Ford is moving some 30,000 jobs 
=< out of Dearborn to other parts of 
oS the country where the hourly 
©. wage rate is from 40 to 50 cents 
f= an hour less, the five building 


- 
In the Motor Building building 


chairman Paul Boatin has won the 
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DETROIT.—Among the 4,800 Chrysler UAW members 
at the company’s DeSoto-Warren plant, hundreds have been 
disciplined for refusal to bow to a company demand for 


more production. 
The company in a _ breakneck 


competition with Ford and Gen- 


eral Motors is pressing every 
ounce of work out of the workers. 
The workers at this plant two 
months ago struck for five days 
in a row against speedup, beating 
it back then. 


Now Chrysler has taken a new 
tack. It's been customary for years 
in the auto plant that workers go 


to wash up five minutes before 


checking out their time card. Chry- 
sler demands that they work right 
up to deadline and wash. their 


hands on their own time. The 


workers refuse and the conipany 


penealizes them by the hundreds 


levery day last week, 


Other speedup moves are: In 


does not add workers to make up 
depleted manpower, but demands 
the same production with less 
workers. | ; 

The rank and file last week 
were fighting this speedup tooth 
and nail, | : 

Last Thursday, on the after- 
noon shift, the company gave a 
three day penalty layoff to Chief 
Steward Jimmy Vaughn and his 
“Seats steward, Charles A. Hill, ° 
r. 
When the dayshift workers came 
in Friday morning and heard what 
happened to the two. afternoon 
union leaders the march out be- 
gan in protest. 

Charles A. Hill, Jr. is the Negro 
Air Force Captain who recently 
was to be brought on charges by 


the Headlining Dept., 20 teams 
worked. Now the company has 
cut out down to 18 teams and 


the Air Force Command. The - 
charges were dropped when the 
labor, progressive and Negro peo- 


and Ed Lock, Plastics. JOE HO 


The statement of the five shop 


leaders distributed in a leaflet to) 4, 99 percent to allow for fatigue) 


all Ford workers said: 

“Production must be cut. Art. 4 
Sec. 4 in the 5-year company se- 
curity contract gives the company 
the right to maintain, establish and 
enforce production standards. Un- 
der this clause the company has 
set production too high. Produc- 
tion must be cut from 10 percent 


on all jobs.” 

The five presidents also de- 
manded that rest periods must be 
given to all workers on all jobs... 
the 24 minutes a day allowed at 
present for personal needs puts the 
worker on the same level as a 
beast--a stop for bodily needs—but 


Rouge workers said in conclusion: 

“Ford workers can’t wait for the 
5-year company security contract 
to expire. Negotiations on above’ 
issues must take place now. The 
workers want action and improve- 
ments now. We call upon all Ford 
union leaders te unite and win for 
the workers.” 


_ Simmons, EdenUrgeVoiding 
. Of State Anti-Labor Law 


DETROIT.—Two candidates for election to the Michigan Supreme Court urged the 
Attorney General to declare unconstitutional Michigan's Hutchinson Act which violates the 


constitutional rights of utility workers. 


Growing Negro-White Unity 


DET ROIT.— Robert “Bob” 
Brown, one of this city’s best 
known rank and file progressive 
UAW members, a Communist and 
a builder of the Michigan Worker 
and Daily Worker died Monday 
niht, Feb 26. His death was at- 
tributed to internal hemorrhages. 
He was 40 years of age. 

Bob, as he was known to hun- 
dreds of Negro and white workers, 


« worked at Packard. A white Softh- 


ern, he has won the deep respect of 


- 


Negro workers for his devotion to 
the fight for Negro rights. 

Typical of him were two things 
he did shortly before his untimely 
death: _ 

He telephoned Gov. Fielding 
Wright in Louisiana saying he was 
calling as white Southern worker 
to demand that Willie McGee shall 
not be legally lynched on March 
20, when he is scheduled to be 
electrocuted. 


Gov. Wright's efforts to con- 
vince Bob Brown that as a white 
Southerner he “should understand 
the problem” was hotly disputed 
with all the scorn and anger that 
Bob so many times used in dealing 
with similar white chauvinists 
here in Detroit. 

Last. Friday night when the 
Worker staff Jast heard from him, 
he had just turned in two subs for 
The Worker. He was a devoted 
reader and builder of the Mich- 
igian Worker. 

On Feb. 4 he wrote us a letter 
saying that he had been reading 
both the Michigan Worker and 
Daily Worker for a number of 


years and now that “the bipartisan 
drive towards World War III is 
on, which means catastrophe for 


the American people; The Worker: 


is especially needed to get the 


‘truth across to the people.” He 


Annual Cultural Festival | 


Songs and Dances of Many Nations 


In Person: MRS. WILLIE McGEE 
CHARLES R's HOWARD, Speaker at World Peace Conzress 


DRAMATIC PRESENTATION 


Music Hall — Sun., March 11, 2:30 P. M. 


Bring the Children $1 (tax incl.) 
CRC Comm, for Protection of Foreign Born — WO 1-6278 


Quality Food at Reasonabie Prices 


DETROIT WORKMEN’S 
COOPERATIVE RESTAURANTS 


+ First Branch: 2934 YEMANS 
6 Second Branch: 9238 JOSEPH CAMPAU 


{ 15387 Livernois — UN 4-4612 
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The candidates are C. Le Bron Simmons and 


“Bob Brown’s Memorial: 


Morton A. Eden, Detroit attorneys 
who have been nominated to, fill 
the two vacancies of the State 
Court in the April 2 election. 


In a joint statement Simmons) 


and Eden pointed to last Mon- 
day's action of the U. S. Supreme 
Court which held unconstitutional 
a Wisconsin statute, similar to 
Michigan’s. 

Mr. Simmons is a former Wayne 
County assistant prosecutor, the 
first Negro in the history of the 
state, to run for the Supreme 
Court. Mr. Eden, former associate 
counsel of the UAW-CIO, was a 
candidate in 1949 at~which time 
he received more than 100,000 
votes. 


did just that up until his untimely’ 
death, — 

His tireless struggle for better 
jobs for his Negro fellow workers 
in Packard will long be appreciat- 
ed by workers there. It set the 
pace in many other shops and Bob 
was particularly proud of the. fact 
that he, the paper he loved and the 
party he was a member of the 
Communist Party, spearheaded 
that fight. 


wants the same proluction. When 


ple’s 


absenteeism exists, the company 


movement vigorously pro- 


tested. Par 
ao 


Ze AUTOTOWN ALLEY 
ems by THE OLD-TIMER 


The Association of Catholic Trade Unionists has found the 
“way to get Walter Reuther out of the presidency of the union. 
They write in the Wage Earner about the “ability” of Reuther and 
how he should be given a high government post. Guess they figure 
it's okay to send the “mild Marxists” to Washington. 

ss 


of 


Reuther asks the workers in the union to give him $1 a month 
more dues. What for? To hand out “relief” funds like his boys did 
down at the John Deere Tractor plant? That caused the suspen- 
sion of Local 838 officials with the exception of the president. 

*« 


The Michigan Catholic editors are slightly peeved at the De- 
troit Free Press. They claim that the Sunday magazine editor, who 
conducted a peace poil, fell for a “Communist trick.” The poll 
showed 75 percent wanted to take the troops out of Korea and 
79 percent were against dropping the atombomb. Many thousands 
of Detroiters participated. Don’t the Michigan Catholic editors 
believe in giving thé people the right to express their opinion? 

* 


No one minds the International UAW Fair Practices Depart- 
ment getting $100,000 a year to fight discrimination. The ques- 


tion is, how are they fighting it? - With salaries of officials and type- 
writers? 
, * 

The black market is really operating now. on new car sales. You - 
can hardly get a car now. Of course if you are ready to pay an ad- 
ditional $500 over the marked-up price, by paying for innumerable 
gadgets, you can drive a new ear away. | 

Walter Reuther went to Flint recently to do a little digging at 
Coburn Walker, president of Chevy local. He was supposed to 
speak at the Armory. So somehow the hall was cancelled by some- 


one. Then when the Reuther boys got that straightened out, they 


discovered that someone had rented the loud-speaking equipment, 
forcing the redhead to speak without one- Walker called a caucus 
the same day that was as big as Reuther’ss meeting. 

* 


There is a new stoolpigeon gag in town. Watch it. A bird 
calls you on the phone, says he represents the “Voters Registration 
Bureau” and starts asking all types of questions. Hang up on him. 

* 


ACTU desperately trying to convince Reuther not to back Gone 
Prato, Ford National Bargaining Committee, against Joe McCusker, 
for West Side regional director. But Reuther is committed. 


ny 


— 


Berenson Bookstore 


. 
Latest Books on Negro History 


Also— Progressive newspapers, 
magazines, pamphlets, books 


2419 GRAND RIVER, Rm. 7 


Open every day and evenings 


— 


JACK RASKIN & 


COLEMAN YOUNG 
will give you better “LEANING 
and faster at less cost at 


SPOTLESS CLEANERS 


Pick-up and Delivery 


y 


POLSKA APTEKA 
Prescription Specialists 


‘PRIASKOWSKI 


harmacy 
5668 Michigan at 35th St. 


Auto Radio Repairs 
Service on Ali Kinds of Radios 


JACK’S Radio Repair Shop 
19514 JOY ROAD 
Phone VE 6-3960 


i} 


“_ 


— _—. 


SAVE UP TO 25% 


relevision, Electrical Appliances. 
Furniture, Floor Coverings - 
and’ Paints at 


NATE’S OUTLET 


Fenkell cor. Schaefer 
Phone VE 8-6260 


in 


bd Appliances 
© Floor Coverings 


LO 7-124 
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‘Union Chiefs 
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all Parley 
~On Gov't 


Gouge of 


orkers 


—See Story on Page 3, Editorial on Page 5— 


got to strike against the 
government.” 


By Carl Hirsch 


CHICAGO. — “It’s a hell of a 


thing when the government stops a 


worker from getting enough money 
to live on.” 


If you boil down the sentiment of the 


Chicago packinghouse workers to its es- 


sence, thats the way ,they feel about a wage 
freeze that stands in the way of their getting 
another 1142 cents an hour. 


In interviews with dozens of rank-and-file 
workers, they invariably expressed a readiness to 
strike—“if that’s what it takes to get our money.” 

Julia Homolka, 5248 Chester, explained “how 
tough it is for us to get along with prices as high 


HOWARD PRATT 
“I’ve got three daugh- 
ters at home... .”’ 


ALMA BLANDING 
“We'll need to keep 
pressing the packers.” 


as they are and going up.” A $1.15-an-hour 
worker in the Armour dried beef department, 
Mrs. Homolka bitterly condemned the Truman 
administration for “helping to cut down the wages 
of working people.” “We're going to get this 
_ but it’s going to mean a hard fight,” she 
said. 

Edward Holt, 6041 Vernon, declared, “If any- 
one needs a wage increase, we do. And I don't 
give a damn who we have to strike against, the 
government or the company, were going to get 


Bag 


Howard Prat, 5030 S. Marshfield, who: works 
in the Swift beef kill, told The Worker: “I’ve got 
three daughters at home and I don’t intend to 
stand the gaff. The fact is that the packers are 
wallowing in money and we're starving to death!” 


The plight of the Negro workers was detailed 
in the statement of Rosetta Malone, 5165 S. 


Michigan, who supports a sick sister and an or- 
phaned grandchild. 


“By the time I pay the rent, the grocery bill 


EDWARD HOLT 


“I don’t care if we've 


ROSENDO AVINA 
“The work is too hard 
and too heavy for the 
wpay.”” 


< 


FREE LOVE 
“The first thing we 


need is unity of the 
workers.” * 


S. KOCIOLOWSKI 
“M ore_ production, 
more profits for the 
packers, less pay.” 3 


and medicine, there’s just about enough for car- 
fare to get to work,” she said. She is now paid 
$1.18 an hour for a guaranted 36-hour week in 
the Armour canned stuff department. 


“The coal miners showed us the example of 
how to fight this thing through,” said Fred Yates, 
9130 S. Union, a Swift pork trimmer. All this 
talk about a national emergency is just so much 
bunk. Truman is sunning himself down in Flor- 
ida, the packers are making record profits and 
the workers are getting the rottenest deal in 
history.” 

Rosendo Avina, 5504 S. State, has deformed 
fingers that tell the story of his 29 years in the 
Swift wool house. “Life is hard for the packing- 
house worker today,” he said. “We work too 
hard for the little money.” 

“If it takes a strike to get this raise, everybody 


i 


FRED YATES 
“The coal miners show- 
ed us how to do it.” 


ROSETTA MALON« 


“There's just about 
enough left for fare.” 


s 
at Armour is going to walk out, I'm sure,’ de- 
clared Sophie Kosciolowski, 1441 W. 49th PI. 
“The packers are getting more production out 
of the workers and making bigger profits than 
ever. 


Arthur Hill, 443 S. 42nd, a Swift beef loader, 
pointed out that packinghouse workers are not 
able to meet their debt obligations. “I never 
saw so many workers fired because of garnish- 
ment of their wages,” he said. 


“If I had a bigger family, I wouldnt make 
out at all,” declared Free Love, 614 E. 4lst, 
“We can win this wage fight if we can keep unity 
among the workers.” 

“I’m pretty sure we'll have t» strike,” said 
William Jantzon, 8438 S. Seeley, “and I'm in 
favor of shutting down the whole damn works. 

“The packers and the government are work- 
ing hand-in-hand and the sooner we let them 
know we mean business, the better!” 
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Gntervene in all court proceedings on his be- 


Congressmen and Senators) demanding that 


” taken. 


McGee to Die Mar. 20 
Unless You Act Now! 


1—Demand of President Truman that he 
order his Attorney General to use the Federal 
Civil Rights Act to save Willie McGee's life 
and secure his freedom. Order him also to 


half. 

2—Demand that Governor Fielding Wright, 
Jackson, Miss., stay the execution and issue a 
complete pardon to McGee. — 

$—Set up everywhere, in all kinds of groups, 
Committees to Save Willie McGee There 
should be trade union committees, -church 
committees, student committees, etc. . 

4—Call upon all public officials (especially 


- communicate with Truman and Wright; 
‘publicize what action. these officials have 


-5—Adopt ‘resolutions, circulate petitions, — 
or write Trum3a and Wright, 
fad: rep pragtn te de Minwises 68 ta. 5s 


> . 
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Ministers Call ‘Peace Sunday’, 
Delegates Leaving for Capital 


 ,CHICAGO. —Chicago’ s large delegation to the Ameri- 
can Peace Crusade in Washington on March 15 was 
to this week to meet with Congressmen and 


preparing 
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others to demand a drastic change 
in UW S. foreign policy. 

Part of the “sendoff” activities 
were special services scheduled for 
mamerous churches this Sunday, 
March 11, which will stress the 
peace issue. 

Some of these “Peace Sunday” 
sermons were to be delivered by 
ministers whe are sponsors of the 
APC: Others were prepared in 
yesponse to a letter to 400 minis- 
ters sent out by Rev. Toseph M. 


Evans, chairman of the Chicago. 


Committee of the American Peace 


Crusade. 
* 


REV. EVANS urged “that im 
our sermons and prayers our} 
voices raised in unison may help 
bring to an end this terrible de- 
struction of war.” 

“The destruction of human life 
_ jn Korea is appalling to our con- 
science. American soldiers are dy- 
ing and the Korean people and 
their country are being destroyed. 

“Have we done everything in 


our power to persuade our govern- 


ment to negotiate a peaceful set- 
tlement Can- we im conscience} 


give aid and support to what mili-|: 
tary men call ‘Operation Killer?” 


* 


DR. HENRY NOYES, APC co-| 


ordinator here, reported that the 


| service, 


resent thousands o fChicago trade i 
| sical church-goers and mem- 
bers of fraternal, womens and 
youth organizations. 

“Almost every delegate has ex- 
pressed a personal stake im the 
work of this mission,” he said. 
“One minister has two sons in the 
one in Korea, Another 
delegate personally saw the hor- 
ror of Hiroshima: And still others 


delegation to Washington wil! rep- 


are workers who are vitally con- 
cerned that the huge cost of war 


is being unloaded on the backs 
of the common people.” 

A sendoff rally for the delega- 
tion was scheduled for Friday, 
with Prof. Robert Morss Lovett 
speaking on “The War in Korea— 
A Tragedy of pall 


IN A. oviimsiaiicr this eek 
Prof. Lovett “declared: 

“The American Peace Cru- 
sade speaks in the name of nearly 
two-thirds of the citizens polled, 


Urge Halt to ‘Shocking 
Trend in. City Election 


CHICAGO.—Voters of this city were called on this week to “get together to halt 
the alarming trends in machine and gangster control’ as manifested in the Feb. 27 
aldermanic elections. The plea was issued by Progressive Party state director William 


Miller in a statement analyzing the 
| election campaign and the results. 
Miller's concern was echoed in 
part by newspapers which editori- 
alized on what is considered the 
mest scandalous election im this 
town’s history, in spite of the fact 
that they supported the political 
machines which ran the show. 


* 

THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
declared that “the cause of good 
government took a beating,’ point- 
ing out that the composition of the 
new City Council was determined 


by a vote of 38 percent of those 
eligible to vote. 


ld 


Thousands ef weters had been 
isenfranchised by the fact that 
there was no contest m 14 wards. 
In almost all of these cases, the 
machime candidates succeeded in 
terrorizing er buying off the oppo- 
| sition, or in getting them ruled off 
the ballot by the . machine-con- 
trolled Board of Election Commis- 
sioners. 


An analysis by the Legislative 
Committee of the Hlmois Commu- 
‘nist Party declared: 


| “The hack politicians teck some 


th 


'shocking and extraordmary meas- 
‘ures to prevent the real issues from 


Fight Opens in Springfield 


On Legion Witchhunt Bills 


CHICAGO.—Three Legion-sponsored thought-control bills were re-assigned in the 


state Legislature this week, as hearings were opened on a bill to re-established the type 
of witchhunt which was conducted in 1949 by Sen. Paul Few se 


All four of the bills had been 


assigned to House Committee on 
Veterans and Military Affairs, 
headed by Rep. Harry W. Mc- 
Clintock, of West Frankfort, who 
is the sponsor of the bills. 


The three bills re-assigned to 
the House Education Committee 


provide for barring and dismissal 


of state employes and _ teachers 
and the censorship of text books. 
This committee is headed by Rep. 
Charles W. Clabaugh (R. 
paign). 
| * 

THE LEGION FORCES in the 
legislature put their main pressure 
behind the McClintock Bill, H. B. 
96, which would set up a “seditious 
activities investigating commis- 
sion with a grant cf $20,000 and 
broad powers to probe and_ sub- 
poena. 

Such a commission was de- 
feated in the 1949 session of the 
legislature after it created a red- 
baiting turmoil in the state, intro-| 


Cham- 


being raised in this election—partic- 
ularly the issue of peace.” 
* 


THE COMMUNIST statement 
added: 

“The developments in this elec- 
tion are a disgrace to this city and 
a shock to the voters. They point 
up the need for greater indepen- 
dent political action to halt the 
trend toward the destruction of 
democratic elections in our city, 
a trend stemming mainly from the 
drive toward war and the accom- 
panying fascist-like hysteria.” 

Miller cited several Progressive- 
sponsored candidates who were 
elected, notably Ald. Benjcmin 
Backer in the 40th Ward. In the 
39th Ward, Ald. H. Brody, who 
recently agreed to introduce a 
peace resolution in the City Coun- 
cil, received the top vote, but will 
go into a run-off poll on April 3. 

The fact that two well-known 
gangsters were elected without op- 
position was cited by Miller, as 
well as the fact that thousands of 
votes were stolen from Progressive 


compelled to resort to a write-in. 


duced six bills which were all de- 
lfeated and drew the fire of or- 
of people im this state. 

The Chicago Committee to Re- 
}peal the McCarran Act, 109 N. 
Dearborn, was one of the broad or- 
ganizations which moved actively 
into the fight against the Legion- 
sponsored measures. Executive sec- 
retary Lionel J. Mlin sent requests 
to numerous trade unions, liberal, 
civic and church groups asking 


against the bills. 
‘ * | 

MLIN also called attention to 
| the fact that Sen. Paul Broyles has 
| introduced a measure in the Senate 
| patterned after the notorious Ober 
Law of Maryland. 

“This bill can all be headed off 
| if we can rapidly develop the kind 
of opposition which thousands of 
wel. “op in this state have repeatedly 
expressed toward this type of leg- 
islation, he said. 


) 


| ganizations representing a majority | 


‘their cooperation im the fight) 
/ 


which UE leader Ernest De Maio 


on jan. 13-14. 
have been present.” 


was not only open te the press 


of it ever showed up in print. 
As a parting shot, DeMaio 


DeMaio: 


Ned hide.” 


Robbins Plagued by Mud, Graft 


To the Editor: 
Yes, here we go again, isi 
into the mud and water. This Ne- 


gro village of Robbins is over 30 


years old, is situated on the South- 


west side of Chieago about 25 or 
- 80 miles from Chicago’s loop. 

We dont have sewage, nets: 
(street lights) gas or sidewalks.| 
Now why dont we have those 
things? The surrounding villages| 
have them. 

Are we destined to forever live 


in this unsanitary mudhole without! 


sewage, Jights or any kind of drain- 


* 
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tha we have over 6,000 (unoffi- 


cial) people in our village. That 
means the village politicians, who, 
F are closely allied with 
the etiaiehlaess Negro-hating 
Kennelly machine in Chicago, have 
'a much larger income from taxes. 

I would say there is an auto- 
mobile to every fourth family in 
‘Robbins and the owners have to 
get stickers for their cars and 
trucks and also each house or 


) 


ing permit and the fee fo each 
average from $5 to $15. Each 
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Prediction: Here's One Invite 
Drew Pearson Won't Accept 


CHICAGO,.—Columnist Drew Pearson last week throw a curve 


The seldom-right newspaper writer carried a wild yarn in 
his syndicated column inferring that only the Soviet reporters were 
allowed to attend the meeting of UE District Council in Chicago 


DeMaio answered Pearson by telling him that “the meeting 
was open to all interested persons and, for all we know, you may 


The UE leader, explaining that the commercial press was not 
interested enough to cover the meeting, declared that the parley 


to. all»Chicago dailies and 130 other papers—and apparently little 


District Council meeting on April 14-15 in Milwaukee. Said 


“And if he dees come, we won't make him listen at the keyhole 
as they do:m Washington where they apparently have something 


promptly clouted down his throat. 


but that press releases were sent 


invited Pearson to the next UE 


ion the faucet we gef no water. 
And fhere are quite a few busi- 
ness places that pay tax, such as 
grocery stores, taverns and night} 
clubs. Yes the village 

more tax money as the population 
evidently go into the politicans 
pocket and the residents are left 
holding the bag. - 


in the streets, this writer dont 
get around through the village 


shack that is built requires a build- 


much in the winter, but 1 have 
talked toa many people ‘and 
I learned 
officials has been arrested for t 


TRE Wey 


gobbles. up} she 


increases but that mereased taxes. 


' Owing to the mud and water 


at one of our town 


ing igs. we con his own use. 
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And én the Village Clerk object-| 
ed to his request to manipulate 


| 


candidates,.most of whom were| _ 


who ask for the immediate with- 
drawal of American soldiers from 
Korea. 

“Apart from the technical ques- 
tion of aggression it is obvious that 
the interest of China in the pen- 
insula is paramount and should 
have been rec —— by the 
United Nations from the begin- 
ning, Doubtless it would have 
been, if President Truman had not 
anticipated such consideration b 
sending troops to repel the Nort 
Koreans in advance of action by 
the U. N. The United Nations has 
other means of resisting aggres- 
sion than military action, and 
India immediately made an offer 
of mediation which should have 
been accepted. 

“The attitude of China after the 
North Koreans retreated beyond 
the thirty-eighth parallel indicates 
that peace could have been made 
with honor, and the savang of at 
least a half million lives of Ameri- 
can, Korean and Chinese soldiers, 
as well as a far greater .sumber of 
civilians of both South and North 
Korea. We call attention to Sec- 
retary Marshall's words, as quoted 
in the press: 

““War is the most terrible trag- 
edy of the human race and _ it 
should not be prolonged an hour 
longer than is absolutely necessary.” 

“As item one in the American 
Peace Crusade 'we demand that 
the administration aceept the coun- 


sel of its wisest and mont humane 


Whe On? 


CHICAGO 


JEWISH.DRAMA AND MUSIC Concert. 
‘Saturday, March 10 at 8 p.m. Jewish Peo- 


iL} ple’s Institute, 3500 Douglas B’lvd. Featur- 
fing outstanding Jewish artists, Jacob Ben- 


Ami, J. L. Peretz, Bertha Gersten, Leon 
|Malamut. Auspices: Jewish People's Prater- 
nal Order. Admission $1.25 and $1.80. 

GO TO WASHINGTON te demand 
Congressmen aid in the fight to save 
Willie McGee. - Delegation leaves March 
15 from .608 8. Dearborn. Call Civil 
Rights Congress, HA ‘171-6391. 

“CAN WE LIVE IN PEACE ‘WITH 
RUSSIA?” Hear George Marion, Chopin 
Cultura] Center, 1547 N. Leavitt. Friday, 
March 30, 8 pm. Also Club Metros, 
folk dancers. Memorial for Charles Coyle. 
Violin and vocal solos. Dorothy Cole 
and Harold Ward, recently returned from 
USSR. Admission $1 and 60c. Auspices 
pa Council American-Seviet Friend- 
iship 

BE A YOUTH AGAIN. Labor Youth 
League Dance. Packinghouse Workers Cen- 
ter, 4859 S. Wabash. Saturday, March 31. 

MOVIE AND CABARET FOR PEACE. 
Saturday, April 14, Chopin Cultural 
Center, 1547 N. Leavitt. Great. French 
}anti-war film, “J’Accuse!’’, movies of the 
2d World Peace Congress, Songs for 
Peace by the Peace Quartette, Door Prizes, 
Food. Admission $1. Arranged by Chicago 
Labor Conference for Peace. 
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A [A Now Pamphlet! 
“SAVE 
WILLIE 


the record, he flew into a rage and 


‘used vile ‘language and her 
she was fired until she reminded 


him that she was elected by the 


| 
I do know that the Mayor refus- 
ed. to sign a 


of the atom bomb and. 
approval to eid Truman-W; 


: 
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war program gi 
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gle for freedom and independence 

im blood. Much more could be told 

‘including my own + with 
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McGEE” 
_ By Harry Raymond 


You can help save his life by 


taking at least five topics of 
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leveland UAW 


Rollback of Prices, 
End to Wage Freeze 


By William Allan 
DETROIT.—In a letter to Sen. James E. Murray, UAW 


Army Move fo Breok Weal 
Strike Rejected by Union — 


The Army joined woolen manufacturers this week in intensified attempts to break 


the three-weeks-old strike of 70,000 woolen workers. Secretary of the Army Frank Pace 
demanded return of the strikers to the mills to produce cloth for war purposes. But 


pre-Korea_ levels.” 


president Walter Reuther says he will accept a 12 to 13-cent 
cut in auto workers wages “if prices too are rolled back to 


This offer to cut wages comes 
without consultation with the 1,- 
250,000 members of the auto 
union. Meanwhile Reuther is ask- 


-ing the membership pay him $1 a 


month more union dues. 
‘Reuthers present wage stand 
got well under way when he rail- 
roaded through five-year. contracts 
covering 900,000 members of the 
union. Then he tied wage in- 
creases to the obviously rigged 
Bureau of Government Statistics 
cost of living index. Following 


that he agreed to the proposition 


that each year auto workers re- 
ceive a 4 cent annual improvement 
yaise to be based on increased pro- 
ductivity. | 

Then C. E. Wilson of General 
Electric, Reuther and his cohorts 
on the United Labor Policy Com- 


, mittee agreed to a permanent 


wage freeze, which they falsely 
call wage stabilization. Reuther 
wants the wage freeze io limit in- 
creases to 12% of the May, 1950 
wages. Wilson has decided the 


~ freeze shall limit increases to 10% 


of the January, 1950 wages. There 
is very little difference between 


. the Reuther freeze and the Wil- 
‘ son freeze. 


Meanwhile what does he offer 


the auto. workers? 


It was only a few weeks ago in 
his report to the membership, 


———Reuther “militantly” ealled for go- 


are st 


ing out to win the annual wage. 
Yet he knew that he would do 
nothing to win that, because he 
signed 5-year contracts with Ford, 
GM, Chrysler and all the big in- 
dependents in auto. These bar any 
contract cena 7a five years. 


IN SHARP CONTRAST. Dis- 
trict Auto Council No. 3 (Cleve- 
land) has sent all UAW locals an 
action program. 

It proposes: 


— 


® An absolute price 
which will roll back prices to 
June 1, 1950. 

® No wage freeze, simce it is 
absolutely unnecessary as a mea- 
sure to prevent imflation. 

© No giving up of the fight to 
strike because this would leave 
labor without a weapon to defend 
itself and would thus lead to dis- 
aster. " 

® Opposition to a national sales 
tax or increase in. withholding 
taxes. 

© A real excess profits tax 
which would draim all profits out 
of war production and would end 
all profiteering im the present 
situation. 

® An indefinite extension of rent 
control laws. 

© Immediate establishment of 
an FEPC apparatus. | 


* 


THE CLEVELAND LEADERS 
start their appeal by saying, “we 
need a wage increase, not a wage 
freeze.” When auto workers get 
to know that’Reuther went all the 
way and is sending statements to 
the press agreeing to wage cuts, 
the UAW rank and file will really 
burn up. 

The Cleveland leaflet points out 


freeze, | 


| 


that wage freezes, price rises and 
tax increases are cutting the auto 
workers living standards. 

The workers, they say, are be- 
ing told to sacrifice more and 
more; are asked to labor for war 


‘production -and pay for it also, 


while corporations make the high- 
est profits in history. 


The Cleveland unionists point} 


to General Motors expected profits 
of one billion doHars for 1950. 

is, say, proves beyond 
a shadow of a doubt that the cor- 
porations could grant a genera! 
wage increase at this time. 


People Urge Big 4 Seek 
Peace Pact in New Talks 


(Continued from Page 3) 


exactly the imperialist position put 
forward by Jessup and supported 
by Davies and Parodi—is to dis- 
cuss the general issues of East- 
West relations. This would give 
them the opportunity to put blame 
on the USSR, without ever getting 
down to brass-tacks. Second, the 
western powers want to argue 
about a peace treaty for Austria. 
And only third would they get 
down to Germany. 


Gromyko insists, of course, that 
this is putting the cart before the 
horse, and won't get any closer 
to satisfying the world demand for 
a German settlement. | 


* 


FOR GERMANY is the key to 
Europe and to peace.. You can 
spend a lot of-time in Paris, as | 
did, and follow western European 
politics from there. You can’ spend 
a few days in Prague, where life is 
calm and peaceful, where the em- 
phasis is all on peaceful produc- 
tion, and where the food and living 
standards have zoomed upwards 
since my last visit there—the shops 

ed with goods and food is 

tiful. But it isn’t until you fly 

for three and a halt hours 

over Germany that you suddenly 


. remember the crucial fact of Ger- 


there could not be a war mm Ev- 
rope, and hence no world war, if 


the tremendous desire for peace 


which is wellmg up among the 
German people were satisfied b 
2 united, demilitarized, neutral- 
ized and democratic Germany. 


In the western countries, many | 
people are still dreaming the old 
Munichite dreams that if only the 
Germans and the Russians could be 
gotten to fight each other, war 
would somehow pass the rest of 
the world by. This is a great illu- 
sion which was disproven in 1914- 
1918, and again in 1941. It ig- 
nores the facts of history. But it 
also ignores the simple fact that 
the best German army ever mus- 
tered into the field was once be- 
fore beaten by the Soviet. army— 
and it is the German people a 
who remember this more keenly 
than anyone else. | 


Peace therefore depends on cre- 
ating the kind of Germany that all 
its people, ex the puppets of 
Bonn and he feel 
the Ruhr, desire. That is a unified 
and demilitarized Reich. With such 
a Germany, there could be no war. 
And to bring about. such a Ger- 
many, what is required is a suc- 
aw A Big Four conference, end- 
ing in a Pact of Peace, as the World 
Peace Council proposes. 
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the CIO Textile Workers Union 


of 460 mills in their fight fer 12 
percent wage increases. 


Pace's order to the woolen work- 


pera ee ers was the third from the Penta- 


on in a week. Secretary of De- 
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IT GIVES ONE a deep feeling of satisfaction to- know that 
there are others besides the top brass, Dewey-Truman politicians 


and big press pen-men who are discussing the raw materials of 
Africa. : 


Paul Robeson in his Chicago speech at the National Labor 
Conference for Negro Rights last summer added up the contribution 
of Africa to the world emonom,y. But what a difference from the 
way Dewey used these same facts in his pro-war speech before the 
Senate. : : 


Roseson said: 


“What special meaning does this challenge of the colonial 
world have for American Negro werkers and their allies ? 


“We must not forget that each year 4,000 tons of uranium ore 
are extracted from the Belgian Congo—the main source of U. S. 
supply. And that Africa also provides more than half the world's 
gold and chrome, 80 percent of its cobalt, 90 percent of its palm 
kernels, one-fifth of its manganese and tin, one-third of its sisal fiber 


and 60 percent of its cocoa—not to mention untold riches yet unex- 
plored.” 


* 


ONE PARAGRAPH from Deweys speech highlights what 
Africa means to him and his: “Columbite is a rare product, with 
high heat-resisting elements. It is essential for the manufacture 
of jet engines and to the atomic energy program. It comes from 
Nigeria.” | : 

To him, Africa means a war program based on the super- 


exploitation of its 200 million people and the plunder of its natural 
resources. 


This is true of the Dewey-Rockefeller crowd for this country 
also. Jimcrow in Metropolitan’s Stuyvesant Town, mortgages and 
bank loans in the South which make Metropolitan the biggest land- 
owner in the Black Belt, Standard Oil's lenses throughout Texas 
and the lower South which cover an area larger than a half dozen 
states, Chase National Bank’s loans to South Africa, Ethiopia—these 
three giant combines which form the cornerstene of the Rockefeller 
empire, see the U. S. as well as Africa as a field wide open for 
profit-making and as a base from which to wage war. 

But Robeson and all other human beings, here and in Africa, 
see that vast continent as a ferce for peace which is daily increasing 
its strength and making its desires known. He sees Africa as a 
force for peace which by the very nature of things is unbeatable. 

It is not only the victories the Africans are wining today—in 


-the Gold Coast elections, in the Rhodesian copper mines, the Sou 


wo: 


African gold mines and the Algerian iron plants. , 


“And the people of Africa say te our atom-toting politicians 
‘Send your guns and tanks and planes te our oppressors (to protect 


your investments and te start your war), if you will! We will 


take them away from them and put them to use! We will be free 
in spite of you, if not with your help.” 

Imperialism, so sick that it can only “industrialize” Africa as 
part of its war. program, is creating the workers who will breathe 
life jpto Robeson’s inspiring: speech for peace and freedom. 


avers 


ties meeting is its unwillingness to 
see the conference succeed; it 
wants to make the American peo- 


with which the: State 
t went into this cope} 


Germany. 


able to withstand hi demtenie of 


their own peoples for acceptance, 
not to mention the impact within 


But conference can succeed 


‘by the Governor. 


¥* 


ago. 


However, manufacturers who 
ad sought price increases for the 
naterials produced under war con- 
racts were awarded sky-high 
wrices after conferences with Pen- 
agon officials a week after the 
trike. The manufacturers are 
till meeting with Office of Price 
stabilization authorities to gain 
1igher prices for materials pro- 
duced for civilian consumption. 


But they refused to talk wages . 
with negotiators for the woolen 
workers, American Woolen Corp. 
president, Francis White, served 
notice to Pace that the manuiac- 
turers would not negotiate. White 
charged that the 15-cent-an-hour 
wage increase demand by the 
woolen workers was “excessive and 
illegal.” 


American Woolen had offered to 
give the woolen workers one cent 
an hour increase as provided in 
the administrations 10 percent 
wage freeze formula handed down 
as top labor officials walked out 
of President Truman's war mobil- 
ization agencies in protest. 


The Army's strikebreaking at- 
tempts were unanimously rejected 
byForstmann Woolen Co. workers 
in Passaic, N. J., a day before offi- 
cials ot the TWUA weolen, wc:sted 
and cotton council met in New 
York to turn down the order. 


At the same time, the 11,000 
striking wool workers in Passaic 
scheduled weekly shop stewards 


}meetings, and reguigr mass meet- 


ings. With the intensified strike 
activity, the Passaic TWUA Joint 
Board issued calls to all al 
unions in the area for concrete 
support to the strikers. 


Coleman Verdict? 

DETROIT.—Labor and progres- 
sive organizations are demandin 
that Mayor Cobo and his so-cal] 
“Loyalty Commission” come out 
with a verdict on union leader 
Tom Coleman of the United Pub- 
lic Workers. It's been weeks now 
since the Mayor and his little crew 
of witchhunters retired to bring 
in their verdict. , 

Politicians working through the 
“Little Hoover Commission” seek 
to tear the protection of civil serv- 
ice — from ‘thousands he — 
employes. They propose that Civi 
Sane h be abolis and the -vari- 
ous d ts be placed under 
individual administrators appointed 
This would 
mean the return of the “pork bar- 
rel” type of patronage where. the 
political gang in power would have 
some 30,000 state jobs to get votes 


ple lose all confidence in a Big 
Four agreement, and thus justify 

the present war preparations. 
And the State is in 


—the preliminary one, and the Big 


-many’s relationship to the future Four pa 


_ of both France and Czechoslova- 
kia, in fact all of Europe and the 
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cGee to Ask Aic 


a os Con m - 


ILLINOIS 


~ In Saving Husband's Life 


ze 


CHICAGO.—Mrs. Rosalie McGee will be here March 
16-19 to ask Chicagoans to help her from being widowed 


as help rally suppért in the cam- haere 

aign to stop the execution of her ae 
te the Willie McGee framed 
and sentenced to die March 20 on 4 


by Mississippi lynch justice. Mrs. McGee “= oes in ane 


a rape frameup. 


Several hundreds of Chicagoans | 
are expected to participate in a }y 
delegation to Mayor Kennelly, de- % 


manding that-he act to help save ¥ 


McGee's life. 


THE CAMPAIGN to save the @ 
35-year-old Negro father headed tm 
by the Civil Rights Congress, has g2% 
reached into every phase of Chi- #2 


cago life. 
® In the churches, 


save Willie McGee. 


© On the streets, 100,000 leaf- § | 
lets are being distributed, spread- (3 - 


ing the story of the frameup of & 
Willie McGee. 

® From door-to-door thousand: 
of signatures are being gathered 
to tell President Truman and Gov. 


Fielding Wright of Mississippi that: 


the people demand freedom for 
Willie McGee. 

® In the shops and everywhere, 
money is being collected to pay 
for telegrams, delegations to Wash- 
ington and er 


“EVERYWHERE you turn in 
Chicago the people are talking 
about the Willie McGee case—and 
everywhere they are doing some- 
thing to save McGee,” Lester 
CRC executive secretary told The 
Worker. Davis told. of the emer- 
gency conference Friday, March 2, 
attended by over sixty trade unios, 

civic and community leaders. 

He pointed out that the con- 
ference formed a committee to de- 
fend Willie McGee, and each rep- 
resentative pledged to develop 
grass-roots committees in their re- 
spective organizations. 

Mrs. Arlene Ward, acting chair- 
woman, South Side CRC told The 
Worker: “A Negro .woman who 
had never distributed a leaflet or 
circulated a petition in her life, 
said she wanted to help in the 
McGee case. We gave her a batch 
of petitions! and a collection box 
and in one afternoon she filled four 
petitions and collected $26.70. 
That's how the people on the South 
Side feel about the McGee case.” 

*« 


TELEGRAMS (to President 
Truman, demanding he intercede 
to save McGee have flooded the 
wires, the CRC reported. 

“Although the President is vaca- 
tioning in Florida while ar inno- 
cent man’s life is threatened with 
the lynch rope,” Davis declared, 
“a delegation of over 100 people 
will travel to Washington March 
15 to demand immediate action by 
their Congressmen in the fight to 
save McGee.” 

Another delegation composed of 
white women, will go to Jackson, 
Mississippi, March 12. The del- 
egation will contact other white 


Mine-Mill Local Here 


Vows Fights for Peace 
CHICAGO. — Mine - Mill Local 
798, in a convention here last 


week, pledge to “bend every ef-| 


fort to prevent war. 

Other major resolutions passed 
by the big amalgamated loca) 
called for the maintenance of the 
40-hour week and collective bar- 
gaining and pledged a fight for 
Negro rights and an FEPC, 

The local went on record for 
launching a campaign, plant-by- 
plant, for the inclusion of a model|: 
FEPC clause in tnion contracts. 

The main resolution urged that 
the United Nations “carry out the 
work for which it was formed: to 
ee peace to the world and. 
| ividual civil liberties and demo-| 
ei ue rights to all.” 


= % * FF ea to eS Ho RS 


teams of F 
speakers are addressing congrega- | 
tions, enlisting their support to 72 @ 


CHICAGO.—The 1951 Worker 


ee 
- drive ended in a blaze of glory— 
Fe? and subs. 


The 2.000-sub goal was run up 


a § eae 3 
° a: 


MRS. ROSALHE McGEE 


women in the area, explaining why 
McGee must not die and exposing 


ee 
ta the Americas 


= to 2,359 by the time the Foster 

@—, | Birthday Ball wound up last Sat- 
e . urday night, with last-minute re- 
. — putting a total of 13 sections 
= over the top. 


The gala affair was highlighted 


I by the awarding of prizes to win- 
‘4 ning sections and ace sub-getters. 
=4' Autographed portraits of William 


2. F oster and copies of Foster's 
‘hew “Outline Political History of 
were given to in- 
dividuals. Some sections won mi- 
meograph machines and _ other 
prizes. 

The five top sections in the drive, 


the frame-up and rape charge. 


however, will each be privileged 


End Sub Drive 
With I18 Pct. 


| 


to send a delegate to New York to 
visit Foster. 


Those sections that finally ful- 
filled their quotas were: Hay- 
market, Cacchione North, Hyde 


Park, Gary, Parsons, Cacchione 28, 
12th Congressional, South Side, 
Nine North, Nine South, Cacchione 
Central, Southwest, and Steel. 

Those sections that fell short 
fet gs to continue to work to 

lfiill their quotas. | 

The spirited gathering .at the 
Packinghouse Labor Center joined 
in cutting a birthday cake honoring 
Foster, the 70-year-old chairman 
of the Communist Party. A playlet 
and songs, especially written for 
the occasion, dramatized highlights 
in Foster's life. 


here Sunday as 650 delegate 


Map Month of Activity for 
Defense of Foreign Born 


CHICAGO.—A resounding protest against the Justice 
Department's wave of deportation proceedings was heard 


s met in a weekend Midwest @ 


Bill of Rights Conference. 

Recognizing March as “Fight 
Deportation Month,” a program 
of concentrated activity was out- 
lined, including: 

© The sending of families of 
Midwest deportees to Washington 
to join with families of other de- 
portees from all over the nation 
to protest illegal arrests, star- 


chamber deportation hearings and 
denial of bail. 


® Mass campaigns of letters, 
wires and protests to reach Wash- 
ington from individuals, organiza- 
tions and community leaders. 

® Integration of the Negro|, 
community in the fight to protect 
the foreign born. 

® The involving of youth and 
trade union groups in_ special 
programs, 


: 


the Protection of Foreign Born 
opened with a Banquet Saturday 
evening with 425 in attendance. 


Harry Bridges was one of the 
featured speakers at the banquet. 
The West Coast maritime union 
leader, and his attorney, Vincent 
Halliman appeared here last week- 
end at a series of meetings and 
rallies protesting against the latest 
in a series of frameup attempts 
against Bridges. 


Pointing to the war drive as 
the source of the attack on the 
foreign born, Bridges declared, 
“We in the trade union movement 
must go outside the unions in this 
fight, into the communities, among 
the religious and pacifist with 
whom we fight segregation~and 
above all we must reach out to 
all the world’s people to win the 
fight for peace.” 


THE CONFERENCE sponsor- 
ed by the Midwest Committee for 


HARRY BRIDGES 


and observers convened at Hull 
House. They represented trade 
union, civic, fraternal, church, and 
other organizations. 


Delegates listened as those fac- 


ON SUNDAY, 225 delegates ing deportation to lands they left 


: ' 


| Meeting a 


taille Coyle 


CHICAGO.—A memorial meet- 
ing honoring the late Charles 
Coyle will be held by Chicago 
Council of American-Soviet on 
Saturday, March 31 at 8 p.m. 


Coyle, who recently died at the 
age of 76 in Berwyn, Ill., was'a 
founder of the council and one of 


its active leaders up until the time 
of his death. 


| The memorial meeting will be 
held. at the llth Street Theatre, 
featuring as main speaker George 
Marion, author of Bases and Em- 
pire and the more-recently pub- 
lished book, All Quiet Jin the 


Kremlin. 


The council paid tribute to 
Coyle as “a courageous fighter for 
peace.” “His pen stung the con- 
science of the editors of our cor- 
rupt press,” declared the statement, 
“Mr. Coyle’s fire was not put out 
by death because it burns on in 


those he inspired.” 


vears ago told of the hardships 
they face and then in the next 
breath told how, despite the inti- 
midations, the threats and the per- 
secution now meted them by the 
Justice Department, they had but 
one desire . . . to beat off the at- 
tack and remain here in the land 
| of their choice and become United 
Ses citizens. 


Katherine Hyndman, the wife 
of a steelworker from Gary, Ind., 
told what it meant to have the 
uncertainty of deportation hang- 
ing over her head. She told how 
She debated buying a new refrig- 
erator and a new winter coat 
.» . “for how do I know that Ill. 
be at home to use them or whether 
the Justice Department will again 
decide I am to remain in jail.” 


* 


SHE CALLED UPON the Con- 
ference to support the American 
Women’s Appeal for the freeing 
of the 28 women facing deporta- 
tion, and the Midwest Committee 
was instructed by the delegation 
to send two delegates to Wash- 
ington later this month to join 
with a nationwide delegation. 


Harold Christofel briefly re- 
viewed the Allis-Chalmers strike 
which led to. his citation by the 
House un-American Activities 
Committee. He warned that labor 
especially must become more ac- 
tive in the fight to prevent depor- 
tation and the overall struggles of 


‘tthe foreign born. 


* 


ABE FEINGLASS, district lead- 
er of the Fur and Leather Workers 
union, emphasized that this effort 
to protect the foreign born is an 
integral part of the efforts of the 
American people for peace and 
security. 


Packing Workers laking Strike 


Vote as March 25 Deadline Nears 


CHICAGO. — ‘Sechtiabontie 
workers here were taking a strike 
vote which is expected to authorize 
international officers to shut down 
all the plants on March 25. 


The balloting was being held as 
a government panel was holding 
hearings here on the packinghouse 
wage dispute. District leaders of 
the CIO United Packinghouse 
Workers declared that the strike 


| tablished by the fact that the new 


that we expect that raise—and we 
mean to get it.” 


The March 25 deadline was es- 


agreement becomes void on that 
date if the government fails to ap- 


vote was in fact “a vate of no con- 
fidence in the panel.” | 


The 20,000 packinghouse woitk 
ers in this district were alerted t. 
“deliver the Sunday punch if othe: 
means fail” to win the 1144-cent an! 
hour wage increase which has 
been tied up by the wage freeze. 


A district statement declared: 
“We. want, the. packers .and_ the 


» et eee A 


Wage Stabilization Board. to know! = | 


“»,{modi 


prove it. 

Seventeen smaller packers hia 
signed the 11%-cent wage boost 
pact in addition to the Swift, Ar- 
mour and Cudahy companies which 
agreed to the Increase on Feb. 11. 

The union leaders of the UPWA 
and the AFL Meat Cutters de- 
cided to make as strong a case 
as possible before the panel in 
spite of the general feeling 
throughout the union that “it will | 
take a strike to get the raise.” 

Actually, the panel is bound by 


“ithe instructions of Economic Sta- 


bilizer Eric Johnston, who ordered 


ithe three-man board to determine 
[whether the new packing agree- 


ments conform to the announced 

government wage policy. 
However, there is one provision 

in Johnston's. recent statement 


> kay 


lunder which the packinghouse 
could possibly get consideration. 

Point Four in Johnston’s state- 
ment covers “hardships and in- 
equities” and states that “problems 
of these types should be handled 
by the Board (WSB)’on a case- 
by-case basis,” 

The consensus in ‘the union, 
however was that there would be 
no concessions unless the workers 
‘show that we mean business.” 

A strike by the two unions could 
tie up 90 percent of the meat in- 
dustry throughout the nation. 

Here in Chicago, a series of lo- © 
cal union demonstrations were be- 
ing held almost»daily while the 
panel was in session. It was dis- 
closed that district leaders are also 
considering some type of rally next 
— isvo ving the entire Chicago te 


the wage freeze order! yards 
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What About 
The Charter? 


PHILADELPHIA. — What about the proposed Philadelphia 


Charter? 


What does it contain? Will it extend the rights I now have 
as a citizen? How will it affect me? 

Those are some of the questions Philadelphians are asking 
as the debate on the Charter proposals grow more heated and 
more confusing. - 

In future issues The Pennsylvania Worker will present an 
analysis of the proposed Charter and what it will mean to labor, 
the Negro people, national minority groups, the middle class, etc. 

* . 

THE ELEMENTARY facts on the Charter are these: 

® The election will be held on Tuesday, April 17. We urge all 
our readers to make sure they are registered in order to qualify for 
voting on that day. 
voting on that day. 

® The charter will be presented to the voters in the form of 
three questions. This means you cannot give a blanket acceptance 


or rejection of the Charter by a single “Yes” or “No’ vote. 


The questions on the ballot are: 

1—Shall the Charter Commission’s proposal on method of elec- 
tion of City Council be adopted? 

. 2—Shall the Office of Receiver of Taxes be eliminated as an 
elective office? | 

$—Shall all the non-elective features of the proposed Charter 
be adopted? 

This formulation of the Charter proposals means you can vote 
“No on the first two propositions, as The Pennsylvania Worker 
urges, and still vote to accept some of the meritorious features of 
the Charter as contained in the third proposition. 


* 

DEFEAT OF Nos. 1 and 2 and acceptance of No. 3, would 
mean that the present method of electing City Councilmen would 
be retained, that the Receiver of Taxes would still be elected but 
that new rules for the governing of the city, some of which labor 


| 
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The "Moker 


A HANDFUL OF MEN in Harrisburg, acting 
on the dictates of the powerful Morgan and Mel- 
lon financial interests, is working almost in semi- 
secrecy to destroy your basic rights and freedoms, 


Fearful of the growing demands of the people 
for peace, they have introduced in the State legis- 
lature a number of bills which if passed would 
shackle Pennsylvania's powerful trade union move- 
ment and outlaw any expression of opposition 
from the people to Wall Street's drive toward war. 


These measures are an indication of the ad- 
vanced development of fascist thought-control in 
our state and nation, 


° * > 


THEY ARE SO BROAD in their scope and in’ 
their intent that they would outlaw anyone, even 
the most conservative of our citizegs, who dares 
merely to question the enormous profits of the 
monopolies. 


Comparatively few Pennsylvanians know that 
these bills exist. The bipartisan sponsors of these 
measures like it that way. They want to jam 
the bills through the present legislative session 


before an aroused citizenry can act to defeat them. 
These bills include: - 


1. Senate Bill 27, introduced by Sen. Albert . 


Pechan (R-Armstrong County), providing for a 
loyalty oath from all state employes, including 
public school teachers. 

2. A state “little McCarran Act,” S. 87, pro- 
viding for registration of all so-called “subver- 
sives. 

3. Senate Bill 88, imposing the death penalty 
for so-called “sabotage.” Sabotage here means any 


to be “disturbed” by mail and phone calls and 
could be used by companies to cripple or smash 
unions and by others to stop campaigns for Negro 
rights or for independent political candidates. 

IN ADDITION, there are five so-called “civil 
defense” measures already passed bythe House of 
Representatives, one of which provides for the 
death penalty in cases of “sabotage” involving 
loss of life. In cases not involving loss of life, 
the penalty is 30 vears in jail and $10,000 fine. 

WE SAY THAT THESE BILLS CAN BE 
DEFEATED. 

We say that if enough of our citizens are 
aroused to action, these bill can be killed in 
committee. 

The State Legislators can be forced to respond 
to — pressure. This was indicated by Sen. 
Pechan himself who admitted that prdtest tele- 
grams, letters and postcards from people in Phila- 
delphia and the suburban area were piling in on 
the State Government Committee which is con- 
sidering his loyalty oath bill. 

_. Democratic legislative leaders, undoubtedly 

eg me | to public protest, last week called 

for public hearings on the “civil defense” measures. 
e o 


WE SAY THESE BILLS must be subjected 
to public scrutiny. Every citizen wishing to make 
his views on these bills felt must be given the 
opportunity to do so before extensive public 
hearings. 

We urge all our readers to demand public 
hearings and defeat of Senate Bill 27, the Pechan 
loyalty oath bill, by writing to Sen. Roland Ma-. 
haney, State Government Committee, State Sen- 


form of action by workers to defend their working 
and living conditions. : 

4. One of the most subtly dangerous measures 
is H. 47, which would jail any union or other 
group which sent out circulars or made telephone 
calls. It provides prosecution by anyone claiming 


ate, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Write or wire your state legislators. Demand 
A aay hearings and defeat of all the police state 
‘ACT NOW TO DEFEND YOUR BASIC 
RIGHTS! 


THE PITTSBURGH TRIALS ' 


— 


Judgeship Musmanno Seeks 
WouldPasson State Appeals 


By Art Shields , = ‘i 
Judge Michael A. Musmanno, the State’s chief witch-|5 the steel districts and James 


Dolsen, The Worker reporter and 
manager of the Party's bookstore. 
Musmanno was defeated last 


hunting witness in the “sedition” trial, has not denied press 


reports that he is seeking the Democratic nomination for the 
Pennsylvania Supreme Court. 


The Democratic Party designa- 
tions will be given late this month. 
Elections come in November. 


As a Supreme Court justice 
Musmanno would pass on appeals 
of Communists, as well as non- 
Communist trade unionists and 
peace advocates who may be con- 
victed under the State “sedition” 


desired by the big Pittsburgh war 
profiteers in any case, but the 
judge had charge of the timing of 
the raid. 


The defendants are Steve Nel- 
son, chairman of the Communist 


Party of western Pennsylvania; 
Andy Onda, the Party’s organizer 


November, however. Now he is in- 
dulging in still more hysterical red- 
baiting from the witness stand in 
the “sedition” trial, which fol- 
lowed the 1950 raid. And the gen- 
eral opinion here is that the judge . 
is hurting his political chances by 
his wild, disorderly behavoir in the 


(Continued on Page 8) 


act. 


And this frenzied red-baiter, 
would be just as impartial in such’ 
proceedings as a Ku Klux Klan 
Dragon hearing the appeal of a 
Negro sharecropper framed up on 
rape charges. 


and Negro people can support, would go into effect. 

We urge our readers to follow the forthcoming analysis of the 
Charter in The Pennsylvania Worker and prepare to vote on an 
issue that will have a vital bearing on their lives. : 


Free McGee’, 250 
Furriers Demand 


PHILADELPHIA, — The freedom of Willie McGee, 
doomed victim of Mississippi lynch terror, was demanded 


here by 250 members and guests of three Fur and Leather 
union locals at a Negro History 
celebration. 
* In a_ resolution, unanimously 
adopted at the Reynolds Hall 
athering, the group condemned 
the sentencing of the 36-year-old 
Negro father of four children who 
js scheduled to die March 20. 
|... The resolution was adopted 
7... after the group heard Louis Burn- 
"ham, editor of the new publica- 
|... tion Freedom, discuss the meaning 


Rector Assails 


18- Y ear Draft 
MUSMANNO staged his raid on 


. _ PHILADELPHIA.—Rey. W. Hamilton Aulenbach. rec- 
the C Party headquart 
Last toe BL oe linge <0 one his tor of Christ Church and St. Michael's, Tulpehocken and 


campaign for the lieutenant gover-| McCallum Sts., last week told his congregation that drafting 
norship, which became active the} 18-year-olds was not necessary and— — : Sine 
next day. ... The frame-up was| warned against “accepting, with- “mee Germantown clergyman 
' ~ question, the advice of strictly . — : —— — 
military men.” plan in which he urged peace 
To Lobby for Peace Reflecting the concern of many| negotiations with the Soviet Union. 
Thurs., March 15 conservative churchmen over the| “Some of our generals are so 
PHILADELPHIA. — Several |gtowing influence of the military| eager to draft 18-year-olds it would 
hundred Philadelphians are |i", public affairs, Rev. Aulenbac 
scheduled to participate in a na- |5%¢: ; 
tional peace lobby in Washing- Today, too many Americans are 
ton next Thursday, March 15, |2ccepting without question the ad- 
sponsored by the American | Vice of strictly military men. One 
Peace Crusade. wonders why we permit éven gen- 
The lobby will call for re- erals such as Gen, Marshall: and 
moval of U. S. troops from Korea |Ce2- Bradley to insist that we vote 
and establishment of peaceful |for universal military training for’ 
relations with New China. boys 18 years old and why they} 
A number of women’s and in- | Won't be satisfied with a bill whic 
hit} eee ers from their wis any 
[bE the: Metishal and: locel Civile meres ace gorse} anges | nO ee eR 
: - Willie’. McGee. 1 Mee ties: ow Slt AY mies die i. ted 
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Negro rights almost a century ago. 

Other speakers at the union's 
Negro History Week observance 
were Lyndon Henry, a member 
of the Fur and Leather Workers 
Union. international executive 
board; Ike Friedman, business 
agent of Fur Local. 53; and Dr. 
William Gray, editor of the Phila- 
deiphia Afro-American. | 


The resolution of the Furriers’ 
meeting was one of many similar 
actions being organized as part 
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A Marine Corporal Asks His D. 


Why Are We Fighting in K orea? 


WHAT ACHESON COULDNT ANSWER — 


Marine Corporal John M. Moullette, 24, of Cam- 
den, N. J., wrete his father from Camp Pendleton, 
Cal. The ‘questions he asked about President Tru- 
mans “fouled-up” foreign policy leading to endless 
wars “without a cause,’ were sent te Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson for reply. Acheson told the 
troubled youth to have.a “strong faith,” and fed him 
the standard big lie about “Soviet aggression.” But 
he avoided answering the Marine's questions .directly. 
The youths’ letter: a 

ager Dad, .- If January 1951—Tuesday. 

I just finished reading from The Les Angeles Ex- 
aminer the impeachment: resolution against Dean 
Acheson which was introduced into the California State 
Senate by State Senator Jack B. Tenney, Republican, 
from Los Angeles. I can't help but think that the Amer- 
ican people, Democrat and Bepublican alike, are “fed 
up with the Administration and its foreign policy. 

The way Truman is appropriating money is out- 

rageous. It is my belief that he is taking anyone's 
word for it and spending money uselessly and needless- 
ly. At present he is asking Congress for 71.5 billion 
dollars which would cost each American $468.00. 

Don't you think that our “foreign policy” is fouled 

up a bit? What right have we to refuse Red China entry 
into the United Nations? I think she (Red China) has a 
right to voice her opinions about what is to take place 
in the Far East. After all, isn’t she a country out 
there just as Venezulea or Brazil is in our hemisphere? 
I say, “Let Red China into the UN and let her voice her 


vote and her opinions on what is to take place in the 
Far East.” 


im + 

The needless waste of life iri Korea, on both sides; is 
shameful to the human race. Fighting wont settle any- 
thing. .The only thing that I ean see is being proven in 
Korea is: “Might over what may be right.” Red China 
being the “might.” The problem of Red Chima vs. the 
world, or the best part of it, has to be settled at the 
"round table and eventually it will be. Red China will 
be admitted to the United Nations. So the United 


Nations will have lost the first round. We did better in 
the “Boxer Rebellion.” 


an editorial 


SECRETARY OF STATE ACHESON couldn't 
truthfully answer this letter by a young U. S. Marine 
Corporal. The State Department could do nothing 
more than throw at Corp\. Moulette the same vague 
and hollow phrases with -which the country has 
been deluged since the MacArthur invasion of 
Korea. 

Acheson did not dare tell: 

—Why Washington is rearming the fascist mili- 

tarists of Germany. 

—Why fascist Franco is being groomed as an 
ally. 

—Why the Soviet Union’s proposals for abolition 
of atomic war, disarmament and withdrawal 
from Germany are being spurned by Wash- 
mgton. . 

—Why the people of Korea had rejected the 
tyranny of the Syngman Rhee government 
and had already accepted the peaceful ‘unif- 
cation of their country as proposed by the 
*North Korea government just before John 


Foster Dulles ‘visited: that country and the 
signal for war:was given. 

—Why Washington ordered war against Korea 
without bothering to hear the case of North 
Korea before the UN. 

All that Acheson could answer was the thread- 
bare hoax-of a “Soviet menace.” But he could not 
cite a single instance of a Soviet soldier illegally 
outside Soviet borders. 

It is the hope of America that patriots like Corpl. 
Moulette are speaking out for peace when the word 
“peace is branded and men and women are hound- 
ed into jail for seeking peace. Men and women like 
the great Negro spokesman Dr. W. E. B. DuBois 

and the Communist leaders. ~ 

True, Corpl. Moulette, like many other Amer-_ 
icans, does not yet see the road cdlearly. He is de- 
ceived by Acheson's fellow war-maker, Herbert 
Hoover. But just as Acheson. and Truman do not 


fool the Corpl. Moulettes, so the Hoovers will not 
fool them long. 


Corpl. Moulette has given the country a lesson 
in patrioticm. Peace is the — patriotism. . i : 


Why doesn’t Congress either declare war against Red 
China or stop Truman from sending American troops 
throughout the world? Why should we take the brunt 
of it all? If the other countries in the United Nations 
wont supply the neded men and money then we 
should pull out of Korea, and if need be, out of the 
United Nations and adopt something similar to what 


Hoover suggests. ‘ 


The morale of the fighting man is very low. Mainly 
because the American people arent behind him. Here 
at Pendleton [Camp Pendleton, California], most of 
these men know what war is or what its after-effects are 


and will be. Just last night at the “slopshute’ [beer- 


hall], the men, not one or two, but the majority, were 
complaining about the way we were tricked into this, 
Everyone seems to have nothing but disfavorable 
thoughts, and remarks about the foreign policy. These 


men aren't afraid to o fight. it's just that they have no 
cause to fight. If ordered to, we will, but a because 
of the obligation we have to each other. I guess it's a 
form of “brotherly love.” 

Our only hope is that our age throughout the world 
feel the same way and will state so to their leaders. By 
rebellion or other ways. After the loss of life and pro 
erty from the last war, everyone ‘should want only 
peace. I believe that the people of our level want only 
peace but the leaders (including Truman) are afraid to 
admit they are wrong and are ashamed to admit it for 
fear they will Jose face. It looks that way, Dad. 

I guess I've tired your eyes by now so I'll secure for 
now Good luck in your defense job. 


Love, 


JOHNNY. 
P. S.~I may be a rebel but these are my own 
thoughts and convictions. 


I thought that only Congress could declare war. 


Scanning the \ews 


Rule Out Thought Contrel Law 


THE LOS ANGELES county “Little McCar-_ 
ran ordinance was ruled unconstitutional in a 
unanimous opinion handed down by the appel- 
late department of the Superior Count. The 
judges ruled that peers 
“compliance with all 
‘ope ee 
would amount to 
a virtual confession f 
that the registrant § 
had violated” the — 
act, It was expect- { 
ed that the deci- 
sion would — also ; 
void siniilar ordi- (4 
nances adopted by ; ~ 
Los Angeles City, (= 
Long Beach and ;} 2 
other localities in & | 
the county. The}. ~ 
ruling was made Fr. 
in the cases of ba 
Henry Steinberg as pt ae 
and Mm 1a tee HENRY STEINBERG 
McCormick, who were arrested last September 
on charges of failing to register under the local 
law as members of a Communist organization. . 

Oscar Collazo denied before Federal Judge 
T. Alan Goldsborough that he tried to assassinate 
President Truman or shoot his way into Blair 
House in the gun battle in front. of the-Presi- 
dential residence last Nov 1]. 

_ $till incomplete reports published m the 
newspaper Unita revealed that 15 000 new mem- 


bers joined the Italian Communist Party in 
recent months. . 


Link eRe to RFC Deal 


Senate investigators disclosed that Sen. James 
E. Murray (D-Mont) urged 2 Ree 
the Reconstruction Finance 9 <2 
Corp.; government lending = =; 
agency, to lend $1,000,000 to ‘gee: > ae 
a swank Miami Beach hotel) 22325" 39 
which retained the Senator's §: 

son as an attorney.... = eee 

General Motors, in which (4:93 

the duPont clan holds a ‘con- -ageet 

trolling interest, announced 
the highest. profit ever report-_ 

ed by a corporation in history 

~net earnings of $834,044,039 

m 1050... .< : 

In Cleveland, _ Detroit, 

Pittsburgh, Boston. and other 74MES E. MUBRAY — 
major cities, members of the International Work- 
ers Order turned down an ‘offer’ from the New 
Forks: State ? 7 


their multi-million “dollar imsurance savings to 

eommercial companies in the event that the 

IWO is ordered to dissolve. onorin Gene ennis 
Julius Emspak, secretary-treasurer of the | 


United Electrical Workers, was 
released in $2,000 bail pending 
his appeal from a conviction for 


“contempt” of the Un-Ameri- 
can Committee... . 

British marines were sent 
to the West Indies island of 
Trinidad to crush an anti-gov- 
ernment strike of agricultural 


workers. ... 


The city of Los Angeles 77'™* EMSPAK 
readied a frame-up prosecution of Frank Alex- 
ander, young Negro Comunist leader, after police 
broke into a private home without a warrant 
and beat him up en the night he was celebrating 
his birthday. . 


Deny Hall to UN Delegate 


sole than 4,000 Negro and white fruit pick- 
ers in the Florida orange and grapefruit belt 
struck for higher wages and recogn tion of their 
Citrus Workers Union despite attacks by both 
police and hooded Klansmen. .. . 

New Orleans city officials tried to break a 
strike of 1,000 sanitation workers by sending 
out prisoners in the House of Detention to do 
their work. 

Texas Cov. Alan Chivers signed into Jaw the 
Bell Act, a state “Little McCarran” law. Like- 
its model, the Jaw demands_that persons and 
organizations designated as “Communist” register 
as “foreign agerits,” with fines and jeil for failure 
to register.... 

The head vi the Georgia Child Welfare De- 
partment, Miss Loretta Chappell, was termed a 
“Communist” by the head of an investigating 
committee because she signed a_ petition for 

Authorities: in Denton, Tex., refased use of 
the city auditorram to Dr. Bharatan Kumarappa, 
India’s delegate: to the United Netions Social 
i because he has criticized J. S. foreign 
polic aa 
) A 29-year-old Negro Navy man on duty in 
Alaska killed himself and his wife 4 fter he was 
ordered to Korea, the Baltimore Aj:o-American, 

The Boston City Council unanimously adopt- | 
ed a resolution protesting the recert release of 
Nazi war criminals as a “threat to democratic 
. freedom-loving people of the world” 

_. Eighty-eight trade unionists from Virginia and 

North and South Carolina set>up a Tri-State 

Negro and Allied Trade Unica G puncil sees 
at to tur over “eonference at Durham, N. C. .. .. : 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE of the Communist Party 
this week suggested that members and friends hold Dennis Free- 
dom parties in anticipation of the release of Eugene Dennis, gen- 
eral secretary of the Party, to spur the Fund Drive. Dennis is 
scheduled to be released from jail Monday, March 12, after serving 
10 months fer defying the House Un-American gang. 

Dennis Freedom Parties, it was felt, would be the best wel- 
come home for the Communist leader. 


The national committee is now in a drive “to help raise $200, - 
000 for the Daily Worker and The Worker as well as in a drive 
for $175,000 to meet its own needs in 1951. 


Funds for the workingclass newspapers are needed “to or- 
ganize the American people’s fight' for peace, for democracy, 
for economic security, and for equal rights for the Negro people.” 

: “The Daily Worker and The Worker,” said the national com- 
: mittee statement, “are the only newspapers that day by day report 

the ‘greatest story of our time —the story of the roots senti- 
ments of the American people for peace, for the withdrawal of 
American troops from Korea, for the outlawing of the. atom bomb, 
for the seating of the Chinese People’s Republic in the United 
Nations. Only the Daily Worker and The Worker exposes the 
‘big lie’ that the Socialist Soviet Union ‘threatens’ the peace of the 
| world, constantly advocating the possibility and necessity of peace- 


ful co-existence and cooperation between Capitalist and Socialist 
states.” 


Funds are needed for the natio .al committee, it was stressed, 
“to expand the activities of the Communist Party in the South, and 
to strengthen working class solidarity with the Negro people's 


liberation struggle against Bourbon-Wall Street violence and op- 
pression.” 


The money is also needed to fight attacks upon. the Communist 
Party itself and to expose Truman’s. “national emergency” decree, 
and help unfold a “rising movement of struggle against the new 
burdens placed upon the working people by the rocketing cost of 


living, higher taxes, and other. brutal effects of the growing -war 
economy. 


176Dane Unions Fight Rearming 


ODENSE, Denmark By mail). —) The meeting was ‘encouraged 
Delegates from 176 local unions, by the victory of the — bar- | 
as well as major shops and fac-|bor workers who, de 
tories met in this industrial city! union misleaders, 


over the weekend of Feb. o4-9514 3 sc 98 names eee toe: 
and adopted a militant program. Ea eueanet sak Gee 


of struggle against remilitarization| 

under the Atlantic pact at the ex-} 

pense of the workers. tu 
SOF the 760 ea partici-| < 
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Rollback of Prices, 
End to Wage Freeze 


By William Allan 


DETROIT.—In a letter to Sen. James E. Murray, UAW: 
president Walter Reuther says he will accept a 12 to I3-cent 
cut in auto workers wages “if prices too are rolled back to 


pre-Korea levels.” 

This offer to cut wages comes 
without consultation with the 1,- 
250,000 members of the auto 
union. Meanwhile Reuther is ask- 
ing the membership pay him $1 a 
month more union dues. 

Reuther’s present wage stand 
got well under way when he rail- 
roaded through five-year contracts 
covering 900,000 ‘members of the 
union. Then he tied wage in- 
creases to the obviously rigged 
Bureau of Government Statistics 
cost of living index. Following 
that he agreed to the proposition 
that each year auto workers re- 
ceive a 4 cent annual improvement 
raise to be based on increased pro- 
ductivity. 

- Then C. E. Wilson of General 
Electric, Reuther and his cohorts 
on the United “Labor Policy Com- 
mittee” agreed to a —-permanent 
wage freeze, which they falsely 
call wage stabilization. Reuther 
wants the wage freeze to limit in- 
creases to 12% of the May, 1950 
wages. Wilson has decided the 
freeze shall limit increases to 10% 
of the January, 1950 wages. There 
is very little difference between 


the Reuther freeze and the Wil- 


son freeze. 

Meanwhile what does he offer 
the auto workers? 

It was only a few weeks ago in 
his report to the “membership, 
Reuther “militantly” called for go- 
ing out to win the annual wage. 
Yet he knew that he would do 
nothing to win that, because he 
signed 5-year contracts with Ford, 
*GM, Chrysler and all the big in- 
dependents in auto. These bar any 
contract enangee, fos five years. 


IN SHARP CONTRAST, Dis- 
trict Auto Council No. 3 (Cleve- 
land). has sent all UAW locals an 
action program. 

It proposes: 


® An absolute price freeze, 
which will roll back prices to 
June I, 1950. 


® No wage freeze, since it is 
absolutely unnecessary as a mea- 
sure to prevent inflation. 

® No giving up of the fight to 
strike because this would leave 
labor without a weapon to defend 
itself and would thus lead to dis- 
aster, 


® Opposition to a national sales 
tax or imecrease in witbholding 
taxes. 

© A real excess profits. tax 
which would drain all profits out 
of war production and would end 
all profiteering in the present 
situation. 

© An indefinite extension of rent 
control laws. : 

® Immediate establishment of 
an FEPC apparatus. 


* 


THE CLEVELAND LEADERS 
start their appeal by saying, “we 
n a wage increase, not a wage 
freeze.” When auto workers get 
to know that Reuther went all he 
way and is sending statements to 
the press agreeing to wage cuts, 
the UAW rank and file will really 
burn up. 

The Cleveland leaflet points out 
that wage freezes, price rises and 
tax increases are cutting the auto 
workers living standards. 

The workers, they say, are be- 
ing teld to sacrifice more and 
more; are asked to labor for war 
production and pay for it also, 


while corporations make the high- 


est profits in-history. 

The Cleveland unionists point 
to General Motors expected profits 
of one billion dollars for 1950. 

This, they say, proves beyond 
a shadow of a doubt that the’ cor- 
porations could grant a_ general 


wage increase at this time. 


People Urge Big 4 Seek 
Peace Pact in New Talks 


(Continued from Page 3) 


exactly the imperialist position put 
forward by Jessup and supported 
by Davies and Parodi—is to dis- 
cuss the general issues of East- 
West relations. This would give 


them the opportunity to put blame, 


on the USSR, without ever getting 
down to brass-tacks. Second, the 
westem powers want to argue 
about a peace treaty for Austria. 
And only third would they get 
down to Germany. 


Gromyko insists, of course, that 
this is putting the cart before the 
horse, and won't get any closer 
to satisfying the world demand for 
a German settlement. 


* 


FOR GERMANY is the key to 
Europe and te peace. You can 
spend a lot of time in Paris, as d 
did, and follow western European 
politics from.there. You can spend 
a few days in Prague, where life ig 
calm and peaceful, where the em- 
phasis is all on peaceful produc- 

_ tion, and where the food and living 
standards have zoomed upwards 
since my last visit there—the shops 
are stocked with goods and food is 

lentiful. But it isn’t until you fly 
ack for three and a half hours 
over Germany that you suddenly 
remember the crucial fact of Ger- 


ae ‘many'’s relationship to the future 


- of both France and Czechoslova- 
_kia, in fact all of Europe and the 
- world. 

does Gromyko put the 
question first? 


hatte: 


| there could not be a war in Ev- 
rope, and hence no world war, if 
the tremendous desire for peace 
which is welling up among the 
German people were satisfied by 
a united, demilitarized, neutral- 
ized and democratic Germany. 


In the western countries, many 
people are still dreaming the old 
Munichite dreams that if only the 
Germans and the Russians could be 
gotten to fight. each other, war 
would somehow pass the rest of 
the world by. This is a great illu- 
sion which was disproven in 1914- 
1918, and again in 1941. It ig- 
nores the facts of history. But it 
also ignores the simple fact that 
the best German army ever mus- 
tered into the field was once be- 
fore beaten by the Soviet army— 
and it is the German people todas 


who semember this more keenly} 


than anyone else. 


Peace therefore depends on. cre- 
ating the kind of Germany that all 
its people, except the puppets of 
Bonn and the steel-magnates of 
the Ruhr, desire. That is a unified 
and demilitarized Reich: With such 
a Germany, there could be no war. | 
And to bring about such a Ger- 
ee ee a 
céssful Big Four conference, end- 
ing in a Pact of ‘Peace, as the World 
Peace Council proposes.. 

* 
CAN THE capitalist powers be 
forced to agree to such a pro 
sition? Certainly, that is just what 
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Africa 


IT GIVES ONE a deep feeling of satisfaction to know that 
there are others besides the top brass, Dewey-Truman politicians 


and big press pen-men who are discussing the raw materials of 
Africa. 3 


Paul Robeson in his Chicago speech at the National Labory 
Conference for Negro Rights last summer added up the contribution 
of Africa to the world emonom,. But what a difference from the 
way Dewey used these same facts in his pro-war speech before the 
Senate. 


Roseson said: 


“What special meaning does this challenge of the colonial 
world have for American Negro workers and their allies ? 


“We must not forget that each year 4,000 tons of uranium ore 
are extracted from the Belgian Congo—the main source of U. S. 
supply. And that Africa also provides more than half the world’s 
gold and ehrome, 80 percent of its cobalt, 90 percent of its palm 
kernels, one-fifth of its manganese and tin, one-third of its sisal fiber 


and, 60 percent of its cocoa—not to mention untold riches yet unex- 
plored.” i 


ONE PARAGRAPH from Dewey’s speech highlights what 
Africa means to him and his: “Columbite is a rare product, with 
high: heat-resisting elements, It is: essefitial for the manufacture 
of jet engines and to the atomic energy program. It comes from 
Nigeria.” | 

To him, Africa means a war pro 
exploitation of its 200 million people an 
resources. 


This is true of the Dewey-Rockefeller crowd for this country 
also. Jimcrow in Metropolitan’s Stuyvesant Town, mortgages and 
bank loans in the South which make Metropolitan the biggest land- 
owner in the Black Belt, Standard Oil's leases throughout Texas 
and the lower South which cover an area larger than a half dozen 
states, Chase National Bank’s loans ta South Africa, Ethiopia—these 
three giant combines which form the cornerstone of the Rockefeller 
empire, see the U.S. as well as Africa as a field wide open for 
profit-making and as a base from which to wage war. 


But. Robeson and all other human beings, here and in Africa, 
see that vast continent as a force for peace which is daily increasing 
its strength and’ making its desires known. He sees Africa as a 
force for peace which by the very nature of things is unbeatable. 


It is not only the victories the Africans are wining today—in 
the Gold Coast elections, in the Rhodesian copper mines, the South 
African gold mines and the Algerian iron plants, 


“And the people of Africa say to our atom-toting politicians, 
‘Send your guns and tanks and planes to our oppressors (to protect 
your investments and to start your war), if you will! We will 
take them away from them and put them to use! We will be free 
in spite of you, if not with your help.” | 

Imperialism, so sick that it can only “industrialize” Africa as 

rt of its war program, is creating the workers who will bi_athe 
life into Robeson’s inspiring speech for peace and freedom. 


m based on the super- 
the plunder of its natural 


pessimism. with which the State 
‘Department went into this depu-| 
ties meeting is its unwillingness to 
see the conference succeed; it 
wants to make the American peo- 
le lose all’ confidence in a Big 
our agreement, and thus justi 
the present war preparations. 
And the State Department is in 
deadly fear that the Soviet propo- 
sals on Germany are so logical and 


able to withstand the demands of 
their own peoples for acceptance, 
not to mention the impact within 


But the conference can succeed 
Four parley itself! 


people will step up the movement 
against rearming western Germany, 
and will demand a Pact vi. Peace— 


jthey do not want. , 
“The réason for the me. 
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Army Move to Break W 


z 


—the preliminary one, and the Big 
Jt can succeed. it the American} 


* 
. . 
' 4 
. ‘ 


The Army joined woolen manufacturers this week in intensified attempts to break 
the three-weeks-old strike of 70,000 woolen workers. Secretary of the Army Frank Pace 
demanded. return of the strikers to the mills to produce cloth for war 


purposes. But 
the CIO Textile Workers Union 


rejected the Army’s demands, in- 


= = : s S oe tensified strike activity around the 
ssc; 160 struck mills in New England, 
#% New Jersey and other East ‘Coast 


sections, and prepared for strikes 


fees On March 15 when 200,000 cotton 

Suascecses Workers are scheduled to walk out 

sc: Of 460 mills in their fight for 12 
Seuamee percent wage increases. 


Pace’s order to the woolen work- 


- ers was the third from-the Penta- 


on in a week. Secretary of De- 
ense George Marshall's man- 


ia: ata - power assistant, Mrs. Anna Rosen- 


berg, and an Under-Secretary ot 
Deiense Robert A. Lovett,.a Wall 


Street banker, issued two earlier 
orders. - 


* 


THE _ARMY’S attempt came 
after it had successfully applied 
the same orders ‘in breaking the 
railroad workers strike six weeks 
ago. 

However, manufacturers who 
had sought price increases for the 
materials produced under. war con- 
tracts were awarded sky-high 
prices after conferences with Pen- 
tagon officials a week after the 
strike. The manufacturers are 
still meeting with Office of Price 
Stabilization authorities to gain 
higher prices .for materials pro- 
duced for civilian consumption. 


But they refused to talk wages 
with negotiators for the woolen 
workers. American Woolén Corp. 
president, Francis White, served 
notice to Pace that the manutac- 
turers would not negotiate. White 
charged that the 15-cent-an-hour 
wage increase demand -by the 
woolen workers was “excessive and 
illegal.” 

American Woolen had offered to 
give the woolen workers one cent 
an hour increase as provided im 
the administration's 10 percent 
wage freeze formula handed down 
as top labor officials walked out 
of. President Truman's war mobil- 
ization agencies in protest. 


The Army's strikebreaking at- 
tempts were unanimously rejected 
byForstmann Woolen Co. workers 
in Passaic, N. J., a day before offi- 
cials of the TWUA woolen, worsted 
and cotton council met in New 
York to turn: down the order. 


“t the same time, the 11,000 
striking wool workers in Passaic 
scheduled. weekly shep stewards 
meetings, and r mass meet- 
ings. With the imtensified strike 
activity, the Passaic TWUA Joint 
Board issued ealls to all local 
unions in the area for concrete 
support to the strikers. 


Coleman Verdict? 
DETROIT.—Labor and progres- 
sive organizations are demanding 
that Mayor Cobo and his so-called 
“Loyalty Commission” come out 
with a verdict on union leader 
Tom Coleman of the United Pub- | 
‘lic Workers. It's been weeks now 
since the Mayor. and his little crew 
of witchhunters retired to bring 
in their verdict: — 
Politicians working through the 
“Little Hoover Commission seek | 
to tear the protection of civil serv- 
ice a — thousands Ae ote 
employes. They propose that Civi 
Service be abotidhedl: imal the vari- 
ous departments be placed under 
individual administrators appointed 
by the Governor. This would 
mean the return of the “pork bar- 
rel” type of-patronage whee the 
roliti power would have 


‘United -Public “Workers Union — 
levelled a blast this week at. this 


- 
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powerful that the British and 
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Pressure 
That 


Counts 


KITTANNING, Pa. — State 
Senator Albert R. Pechan, Re- 
‘publican from nearby Ford City 
complains that “Comimes, Reds, 
Pinks, and their fellow-travelers 
are ganging up “on his bill to 
compel all public. employes to 
take loyalty oaths on Oct. 1, this 
year. Those refusing would be 
fired immediately. : 

He disclosed that a “flood of 
telegrams and letters,” mostly 
from the Philadelphia area, are 
deluging the committee con- 
sidering the measure. Pechan in- 
troduced the bill at the request 
of the American Legion. 
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Pgh. Paper Reveals 
Frameup lechnique 


By James H. Dolsen 


-(Note: The capitalized words in the quotes are mine. They 
bring out the kind of words used by the Press to get across the 
impression of a plot.) 

PITTSBURGH.—The Pittsburgh Press, which seeks to outrival 
the local Hearst sheet — the Sun-Telegraph — for sensational and 
vicious redbaiting and misrepresentation of the labor and progres- 
sive movements generally, has inadvertently revealed how it fakes 
sabotage and “enemy” spy stories. 

In its issue of Feb. 25, it ran a two-thirds column story on 
_ page two headed: Dynamite Caps Found In Coal At Steel Plant. 

“Dynamite detonator caps have been found in coal used to 
feed the gant furnaces at the U. S. Steel’s National Tube Company 
plant at McKeesport,” the article started off.. “Moreover, the caps 
were blamed for several minor internal fires in recent weeks which 
broke out in the coal pulverizer units. 

“The DISCLOSURE came yesterday (Feb. 24) on the heels 
of an announcement that the HOUSE UN-AMERICAN ACTIV- 
ITIES COMMITTEE IS PREPARING TO LAUNCH AN EX- 
TENDED INVESTIGATION INTO COMMUNIST INFILTRA- 
TION INTO DEFENSE PLANTS. 


“The McKeesport incidents have been regarded as “TOP 
SECRET’ in recent weeks, but a 
yesterday that a full investigation had been launched some time 
ago into causes of fires in the coal pulverizer units. They were 


eventually traced to the dynamite caps coming into the plant from 
an OUTSIDE source.” 


* 


THE STORY THEN TOLD how coal had been trucked 
directly to the barges without screening and dumped into the 
pulverizers. Screening was instituted and a “double watch” set 
up for the dynamite caps, which “apparently get through despite 
the precautions.” 

A “plant spokesman” quoted was “not inclined to pronounce 
the dynamite cap-discevé ties as DIRECT ACTS OF SABOTAGE. 
Plants throughout the country, he commented, had experienced 
similar incidents.” However, the McKeesport discovery was suffi- 
cient, the Press stated, to “TOUCH OFF A FULL-SCALE SE- 
CURITY INVESTIGATION.” 

According to the article, the National Tube Co. works had 
been included among 4 group of industrial and utility plants 
“raided” by a group of ex-war veterans a few weeks earlier. “The 
veterans, under cover of night, tossed fake ‘sticks of dynamite and 
bombs’ into the plant premises to PROVE IT CAN HAPPEN 
HERE AND TO AROUSE THE COMMUNITY INDUSTRIAL 
LEADERS TO POSSIBLE rr WITHIN PLANTS.” 


MAYOR CHARLES A, KINKAID, of McKeesport, who is a 
leading ‘redbaiter of the area and was responsible for the passage 
of a compulsory Communist registration ordinance coverng eiven 
travelers through the city, must have been in on this scare man- 
euver of the American Legion heads. The McKeesport Daily News 
featured the “raids” and .he discovery uf the dynamite caps. 

This was all going on during the trial (still on in Pittsburgh) 
of Steve Nelson, Andy Onda and myself for alleged sedition. The 
Pittsburgh newspapers, including the Press, were almost daily 

ublishing the kind of scarehead sabotage, spy and_ plots-of-vio- 
ence stories calculated to prejudice the public and the jury against 
the defendants. 

FIVE DAYS AFTER this alarmist news about the dynamite 
caps in the coal for the Steel Trust’s huge tube mill in McKeesport, 
the Pittsburgh Press ran the following item on its editorial page 


(March 2): 

.  “CARELESSNESS 

“Dynamite caps in coal shipments apparently caused several 
fires in coal pylverizers of a McKeesport steel mill. 

\ “Officials, however, say IT ISN’T SABOTAGE-just CARE- 
LESSNESS. Which is. a reminder that. carelessness by a loyal 
citizen can be as bad as sabotage, in these times.” 

The newspaper made no apology for its lies and insinuations 
of sabotage by Communists in its story of Feb. 25 nor had. it any 
regrets that. such falsehoods were bound to have a bad effect on 
the case of the three defendants in the sedition trial. 
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Steelworkers Strike 
Against 7-Day Week 


JOHNSTOWN, Pa.—Workers in 
the U. S. Steel foundry here struck 
last week against attempts to force 
them back on the seven-day work 
week, which prevailed in the years 
before unionization. 

During the previous week, man- 
agement had increased the num- 
ber of working turns from 15 to 
20 a week, expecting to get a 
one-third increase in production 
on profitable war orders. The men 
are bitter over the failure of the 
corporation to put on extra work- 
ers. 


Carnegie Strike 
Continues 

CARNEGIE, Pa.—By a vote of 
63 to 62 production workers of 
the Union Electrical Steel Corp. 


rejected Federal Conciliator George 


W. Woomer’s proposal that they 


<= return to work pending arbitration 
me =©=——~—*s*~—S of the company’s demand. that 
' ee. _—-—-__.| weekly furnace heats be increased 
ae = |from 12 to 15. The strike started 


| Feb. 14. 
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BUTLER, Pa.—Violence is being 


bused by owners of coal mines in 
y  \this area against United Mine- 
| |workers organizers, according to 

= ©=— president John P. Busarello, of 
fame | District 5. 


PHILADELPHIA. —Ge 
ris (above), labor editor of The 
Worker, will speak on “Labor and 
the Emergency’ 
March 18, at another in a series 
of meetings sponsored by ‘The 
Pennsylvania Worker Forum. 

The meeting will be held at 
Garvey Memorial Hall, 1611 Co- 
lumbia Ave. 


MUSMANNO 


(Continued from Page 1) 
courtroom. 


* 

MUSMANNO has been yelling 
and waving his arms from the wit- 
ness stand for more than 20 court 
days. He began testifying about 
six weeks ago, but there have been 
long court recesses during this pe- 
riod. 


His disorderly behavoir has em- 
barrassed trial judge Henry X. 
O’Brien, who habitually rules 
against the defense on important 
issues. O'Brien has had to strike 
some of Musmanno’s wildest dia- 
tribes from the record and has had 
to tell him to be, quiet several 
times. 

O’Brien does this reluctantly. He 
himself compared Stalin to Hitler 
in remarks from the bench last 
September. But circumstances left 
him little alternative on several 
occasions, 

* 

SOME COURT-HANGERS-ON 
have told this reporter that Mus- 
manno is “overdoing” his anti-Com- 
munist act. This comes from men 
who would gladly see the Com- 
munists convicted. But they feel 
that the judge who is a Democratic 
Party leader also, is injuring his 
whole crowd by his irresponsible 
behavoir, which many people are 
witnessing. The courtroom is in the 
downtown section of Pitsburgh. 

Well-known lawyers have also 
expressed their disgust with Mus- 
manno'’s behavior, which _ trans- 
gresses all rules of court: decorum 
and legal ethics. © 

And many honest workers, who 
come to the courtroom, which is 
often crowded to standing room, 


have asked how this man was able 


to get high labor officials’ endorse- 
a3 ce eee 


4 


Sunday night,}};, 


color of skin, 


spores mers eee 
WHEAT IRRITATED 


He charged a truck was driven 
through a 100-man picket line at 
the Ivywood Coal Co. strip mine 
four miles east of here on March 


3. The driver raced to the top of 

a nearby hill, turned and came 

back full speed. Several armed 

men in the truck opened fire with 

rifles as they approached the picket 
e 


Busarello warned that unless 
Butler County authorities took “ap- 
propriate action,” the union miners 
will “do whatever they deem nec- 
essary to protect themselves from 
violence.” 

The UMWA organization drive 
is ajmed to bring into the union 
fold hundreds of small coal mines, 
the output of which individually 
is small but taken together amount 
to an impressive total. 
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Rubber Workers Hit 
Wage Freeze . 

PITTSBURGH.—In a three-day 
session, 150 delegates representing 
80,000 to 90,000 members of the 
CIO. United Rubber Workers 
Union in District One unanimously 
passed a resolution condemning 
the government's wage-freeze pol- 
icies as “dictated by Big Business,” 
with little consideration given “the 
plight of millions of the wage- 
earners in this nation.” 

The resolution charges that the 
price-controf system is ineffective 
and unworkable. _Wage controls 
are “grossly discriminatory,’ while 
the cost of living has been per- 
mitted to “rise at the will of the 
profiteers.” _ Mobilization Director 
Charles E. Wilson, “who recently 
resigned his job as president of the 
General Electric Corp., would 


have use believe that he now rep- 
resents the wage-earners of Amer- 


ica, when his labor record at GE 


speaks for itself,” the resolution 
emphasizes. 

The convention approved with- 
drawal of the labor leaders from 
the mobilization program “until 
such time as mobilization director 
Wilson gives proper recognition to 
the many problems facing the com- 
mon - fs today.” International 
president L. S. Buckmaster of the 
union is a member of the United 
Labor Policy Committee which de- 
cided upon the withdrawal. 

In a convention address, secre- 
tary-treasuer James B. Carey of 
the CIO declared that capitalism 
had “gone made and is unwittingly 
trying to commit suicide. Wage- 
cutting combined with price in- 
creases, onthe one hand, and 
profiteering, on the other, is the | 
most perfect method ever. devised 
for throwing our economy into a 
tail-spin, for dropping us square 
into the middle of another 1929 
depression,” he warned. 

Carey said: “Wilson has already 
alienated large sections of orgn- 
ized labor from the administration, 
though President Truman himself 
acknowledged that he could not 
have been elected in 1948 had it 
not been for organized labor's ac- 
tive campaigning on his behalf.” 

The delegates represented locals 
in Ohio, Michigan, West Virginia, 
New York, Maryland, Virginia and 
Pennsylvania. 


IVE Demands Westinghouse 


Fire E. Pittsburgh Progressives 


By Arthur Davis 

EAST PITTSBURGH.—Angered 
by their failure to get leaders of 
the independent United Electrical 
Workers Union, kicked off the job 
at the local plant of thé Westing- 
house Electric Corp., President 
Charles Copeland of Local 601 of 
the CIO International Union of 
Electrical -Workers, .which is the 
collective bargaining agent for the 
employes, managed with the co- 
operation of the red-baiting Pitts- 
burgh Press to get a big front-page 
story alleging “favoritism by the 


company to ‘pro-Communist’ labor} 


representatives in the shops.” 
The anti-Communist — leaders 


say their stewards are “strapped 


to their machines” while the pro- 
Commie shop stewards have free 
run of the plant. “Pro-Commie,’ to 
Copeland and his group, includes 
every Westinghouse worker who 
believes. that unity of all workers 
in the industry, regardless of po- 
litical. opinions, religious - faith, 
or economic. views, 


pathizers s”. from . their union. 


Bd i 


UE 


chiefs most was the promotion of 
Thomas. J. Fitzpatrick, long an 
outstanding fighter for progres- 
sives among baer gen work- 
ers, from a job as drill press opera- 
tor to that of babbiting bearings 
which go into generators and mo- 
tors. He also got a raise in pay. 


The fact is that Fitzpatrick was 
one of 18 employes who “bid” for 


the job. In accordance with the 
terms of the union contract he got. 
the position because he was 
qualified and had the most 
seniority. af 

The other chief complaint was 
that another long active progres- 
sive—Thomas Quinn—was retained 
at his job as a welder after his re- 
cent conviction for contempt of 
Congress in refusing to answer the 
House Un-American Committee's 
inquisition into his. political views. 
Quinn has continued to pass out 
leaflets at the plant gates for the 
UE, of which he is a leading mem- 
ber. ? 

According to reports the IVE is 
raising these questions in an effort 


|to. get rid of all workers opposing 


its dual-union, splitting tactics as 
union-shop election, “Which 
believe would enable them to es- 
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A CITY OF KOREA—BEFORE AND AFTER THE B-26 BOMBERS CAME OVER 
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These pictures just received from China show the North, Korea city. of Pyongyang with its. 
thousands of dwellings: before satiiration’ b gs’ by: the Uy S, Airfores. At top, a bird's eye 
’ of the city; below, some of the same dwellings after the bom | 
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A Marine Corporal Asks His Dad 
Why Are We Fighting in Korea? 


Marine Corporal John M. Moullette, 24, of Cam- WHAT ACHESON COULDN'T ANSWER 


den, N. J., wrote his father from Camp Pendleton, 
Cal. The questions he asked about President Tru- an editorial 
SECRETARY OF STATE ACHESON couldn't 


man’s “fouled-up” foreign policy leading to endless 
wars “without a cause,” were sent to Secretary of 
State Dean ‘Acheson for reply. Acheson told the truthful] his ] U.S. M 
% y answer this letter by a young arine 
troubled youth to have a “streng faith,” and fed him Corporal. The State Department could do nothing 
more than throw at Corpl. Moulette the same va . 
and hollow phrases with which the country 


the standard big lie about “Soviet aggression.” But 
he aveided answering the Marine’s questions directly. 

+e been deluged since the MacArthur invasion os 

Deas Dad, 16 January 1951—Tuesday. — 


The youths’ letter: 
Acheson did not dare tell: 
I just finished reading from The Los Angeles Ex- —Why Washington is rearming the fascist mili- 
aminer the impeachment resolutjon against Dean 


tarists of Germany. 
Acheson which was introduced into the California State 3 wnil 
Senate by State Senator Jack B. Tenney, Republican, Way seace rent is being ine cela 


lly. 
from Los Angetes. I can’t heli but think that the Amer- os ; posals for abolition 
ican people, Democrat and Republican alike, are “fed git en ees ee -, eer ete 
up with the Administration and its foreign policy. ae Rs Germany are being spurned by Wash- 
The way Truman is appropriating money is out- ington. 
rageous. It is my belief that he is taking anyone's —Why the people of Korea had~rejected the 
word for it and spending money uselessly and needless- tyranny of the Syngman Rhee government 
ly. At present he is asking Congress for 71.5 billion and had already accepted the peaceful unifi- 
dollars which would cost each American genre ss cation of their country as proposed: by the 
Don't you think that our “foreign policy” is foule , 
up a bit? What right have we to refuse Red China entry eat, Seen Senenenee e+ en ae 
into the United Nations? I think she (Red China) has a 


Foster Dulles visited that country and the 
signal for war was given. 

—Why Washington ordered war against Korea 
without bothering to hear the case of North 
Korea before the UN. 

All that Acheson could answer was the thread- - 
bare hoax of a “Soviet menace.” But he could not 
cite a single instance of a Soviet soldier illegally 
outside Soviet berders. 

It is the hope of America that patriots like Corp. 
Moulette are speaking out for peace when the word 
“peace is branded and men and women are hound- 
ed into jail -for seeking peace. Men and women like 
the great Negro spokesman Dr. W. E. B. DuBois 

and the Communist leaders. 

True, Corpl. Moulette, like many other Amer- 
icans, does not yet see the road cdlearly. He is de- 
ceived by Acheson's fellow war-maker, Herbert 
Hoover. But just as Acheson and Truman do not 


fool the Corp]. Moulettes, so the Hoovers will not 
fool them long. 


Corpl. Moulette has given the country a lesson 
in patrioticm. Peace is the highest patriotism. 


right to voice her opinions about what is to take place 
in the Far East. After all, isn't she a country out 
there just as Venezulea or Brazil is in our hemispheret 
‘I sav, “Let Red China into the UN and let her voice her 
vote and her opinions on what ‘is to take place in the 
Far East.” 

* 

The needless waste of life in Korea, on both sides, is 
shameful to the human race. Fighting won 't settle any- 
thing. The only thing that I can see is being proven in 
Korea is: “Might over what may be right.” Red China 
being the “might.” “The problem of Red Chima vs. the 
world, or the best part of it, has to be settled at the 
round table and eventually it will be. Red China will 
be admitted to ‘the United Nations. So the United 
Nations will have lost the first round. We did better in 
the “Boxer Rebellion.” 

1 thought that only Congress could declare war. 


Why doesn’t Congress either declare war against Red 
China or stop Truman from sending American troops 
throughout the world?- Why should we take the brunt 
of it all? If the other countries ir-the United Nations 
wont supply the neded men and money then we 
should pull out of Korea, and it need be, out of the 
United Nations and adopt something similar to what 


Hoover suggests. 
* 


The morale of the fighting man is very low. Mainly 
because the Anierican people aren’t behind him. Here 
at Pendleton [Camp Pendleton, California], most of 
these men know what war is or what its after-effects are 
and will be. Just last night at the “slopshute” [beer- 
hall], the men, not one or two, but the majority, were 


complaining about the way we were tricked into this. 
‘Everyone seems to have nothing but disfavorable 


thoughts, and remarks about the foreign policy. These 


men aren't afraid to fight, it’s just that they have no 
cause to fight. If ordered to, we will, but only because 
of the obligation we have to each other. I guess it's a 
form of “brotherly love.” 

Our only hope is that our age throughout the world 
feel the same way and will state so to their leaders. By 
rebellion or other ways. After the loss ef life and prop- 
erty from the last’ war, everyone should want only 
peace. I believe that the people of our level want only 
peace but the leaders (including Truman) are afraid to 
admit they are wrong and: are ashamed to admit it for 
fear they will lose face. It looks that way, Dad. 

I guess Ive tired your eyes by now so I'}l secure for 
now: Good luck im your defense job. 


Love, 


JOHNNY. 
P, S. 1 may be a rebel but these are my own 


thoughts and convictions. 


Scanning the News 


their multi-million dollar imsurance savings to — 


Urge Fund Drive Parties 


Rule Out Theugit Control Law 


‘THE LOS ANGELES county “Little McCar- 
ran ordinance was ruled unconstitutional in a 
unanimous opinion handed down by the appel- 
late department of the Superior court, The 
judges ruled that pera De 29 = 
“compliance with | of 
the ordinance fj 
would amount to — 

a virtual confession # 
that the registrant § 
had violated” the & 
act. It was expect- { 

ed that the deci-. 

sion would also } 
void similar ordi- 
nances adopted by —~ 
Los Angeles City, 

Long Beach 

other localities in | «4 
the county. The} | 
ruling was made {| j 
Henry .Stemberg Bi! 

and Mrz: la Mee). ™ 

McCormick,, who were arrested last September 
on charges of failing to register under the local 
law-as members of a Communist organization. ... 
Oscar Collazo denied before Federal Judge 
T, Alan Goldsborough that he tried to assassinate 
President Truman or shoot his way into Blair 
House in the gun baitle in front of the Presi- 
dential residence Jast Nov 1. 

Still incomplete reports published in the 
newspaper Unita revealed that-15,000 new mem- 


bers joined the Italian Communist Party in 
recént months. .. . 


Link Senator to RFC Deal 


Senate investigators disclosed that Sen. - ames 
E. Murray (D-Mont) urged &, ~ 
the Reconstruction Finance Re eR. 
Corp., government- lending 3622333 
agency, to lend $1,000,000 to xe = 
a swank Miami Beach hotel 2¥e32=: 
which retained the Senator's #2 3ae:5 
son as an attorney... . ae ee 
General Motors, in which £ 
the duPont clan holds a con- (wee 
} trolling interest. announced Benes BS SS 
the highest profit ever ;-nort- 
ed by a-corporation in }" ‘ory 
—net earnings of $834,044,039 


Cleveland, “Detroit, 
- Pittsburgh, Boston and other?4™®S =‘ MURRAY 
major cities, members of the International Work- 


Orde Baey mule eel 
vat tate nF ite 


\ Deparment 9; on 


ee 


over, .¢ is c 


commercial companies in the event that the 
IWO is ordered to dissolve. 

Julius Emspak, secretary-treasurer of the 
United Electrical Workers, was 
released in $2,000 bail pending 
his appeal from a conviction for 
“contempt” of the Un-Ameri- 


can Committee. .. . 

British marines were sent 
to the West Indies island of 
Trinidad to crush an anti-gov- 
ernment strike of agricultural 


workers, .. . a 
The city of Los Angeles 70705 PMSPAE 
readied a frame-up prosecution of Frank Alex- 
ander, young Negro Comunist leader, after police 
broke imto a private home without a warrant 
and beat him up ort the night he was celebratmng 
his birthday. .. . 


Deny Hall to UN Delegate 


More than 4,000 Negro and white fruit pick- 
ers in the Florida orange and grapefruit belt 
struck for higher wages and recognition of their 


Citrus Workers Union despite attacks by both | 


police and hooded Klansmen.... 

New Orleans city officials tried to break a 
strike of 1,000 sanitation workers by pag 
out prisoners in the House of Detention to do 
their work. 

Texas Gov. Alan Chivers signed into law the 
Bell Act, a state “Little McCarran” law. Like 
its model, the Jaw demands that persons and 
organizations designated as “Communist” register 
as “foreign agents,’ with fines and jail for failure 
to register. ... 

The head of the Georgia Child Welfare De- 
partment, Miss Loretta Chappell, was termed a 
“Communist” by the head of an imvestigating 
committee because she signed a petition for 
FEPC, ... . : 

Authorities in Denton, Tex., refused use of 
the city auditorium to Dr. Bharatan Kumarappa, 
India's delegate to the United Nations Social 


Committee because he has criticized U. S. foreign | 
A 29-year-old Negro Navy man en duty in 


Alaska killed himself and his wife after he was 


5 erdered to Korea, the Baltimore Afro-American 


- The Boston City Council unitriimonsly adopt- 
ed a resolution protesting the recent release ¢ 


Nazi war criminals as a “threat to democratic 


freedom-loving people of the world.” . 

ty-eight trade unionists from Virginia and 
North and South Carolina set up a Tri-State 
p> and 
at! oye C.. 


es . ef = a= a on or 


| Party itself and to expose Truman's “ 


Trade Unien Council at a p ip 


Honoring Gene Dennis 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE of the Communist Party 
this week suggested that members and friends hold Dennis Free- 
dom parties in anticipation of the release of Eugene Dennis, gen- 
eral secretary of the Party, to spur the Fund Drive. Dennis is 
scheduled to be released from jail Monday, March 12, after serving 
10 months for defying the House Un-American gang. : 


Denfiis Freedom Parties, it was felt, would be the best wel- 
come home for the Communist leader. 

The national committee is now in a drive to help raise $200,- 
000 for the Daily Worker and The Worker as well as in a oxive 
for $175,000 te meet its own needs in 1951. 


Funds for the workingclass newspapers are needed “to or- 
ganize the American people's fight for peace, for deers, 


for economic security, and for equal rights for the Negro people.” 


“The Daily Worker and The Worker,’ said the national com- 
mittee statement, “are the only newspapers that day by day report 
the ‘greatest story of our time—the story of the grass roots senti- 
ments of the American people for peace, for the withdrawal of 
American troops from Korea, for the outlawing of the atom bomb, 
for the seating of the Chinese People’s Republic in the United 
Nations. Only the Daily Worker and The Worker exposes the 
‘big lie’ that the Socialist Soviet Union ‘threatens’ the peace of the 
world, constantly advocating the possibility and necessity of peace- 


ful co-existence and cooperation between Capitalist and Socialist 
states.” 


Funds are needed for the natic .al committee, it was stressed, 
“to expand the activities of the Communist Party in the South, and 
to strengthen working Class solidarity with the Negro people’ s 
liberation struggle against Bourbon-Wall Street violence and sf 


| pression,” 


The money is. also needed to fight attacks upon the Giiobarcidet 


“national emergency” decree, 


| and help unfold a “rising movement-of struggle against the new 


burdens placed upon the working people by the rocketing cost. of 
living, higher taxes, and other brutal effects of the growing war 


economy. 


176 Dane Unions Fight Rearming 


ODENSE, Denmark {B mail). -—| . The. meeting was | 


| unions, 


opted a militant program 
against remilitarization | 
“the Atlantic mh at the ex-} 


by the victory of the Danish = 
bor workers who, their 
union misleadefs, recently eased 
5|a 49 to 24 percent wage increase. 

“if the government andthe So- 
cial Demoeratic leaders dare to 


further Suge: our living stand- 


Social i\local’ and. national ‘strike | action,” 


clare 5 onesie 3 2beslt 
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By William Allan 
_DETROIT.—In a letter to Sen. James E. Murray, UAW 


president Walter Reuther says he will accept a 12 to 13-cent 
cut in auto workers wages “if prices too are rolled back to 


pre-Korea levels.” 
This offer to cut wages comes 
without consultation with the 1,- 


_ 250,000 members of the auto 


union. Then he tied wage 


union.- Meanwhile Reuther is ask- 
ing the membership pay him $1 a 
month more union dues. 
Reuther’s present wage stand 
got well under way when he rail- 
roaded through five-year contracts 
covering 900,000 members of the 
in- 


ereases to the obviously rigged 


Bureau of Government Statistics 
eost of living index. Following 
that he agreed to the proposition 
that each year auto workers re- 


eeive a 4 cent annual improvement 


th 


r 


~ his report 


fp 


raise to be based on increased pro- 
aluctivity. 

Then C. E. Wilson of General 
Electric, Reuther and his cohorts 
on the United Labor Policy Com- 
mittee agreed to a permanent 
wage freeze, which they falsely 
call wage stabilization.. Reuther 
wants the wage freeze to limit in- 
creases to 12% of the May, 1950 
wages. Wilson has decided the 
freeze shall limit increases to 10% 
ef the January, 1950 wages. There 
is very little difference between 
the Reuther freeze and the Wil- 
son freeze. 

Meanwhile what does he offer 
the auto workers? 

It was only a few weeks ago in 
to the membership, 
Reuther “militantly” called for go- 
ing out to win the annual wage. 
Yet he knew that he would do 
nothing to win that, because he 
signed 5-year contracts with Ford, 
GM; Chrysler and all the big in- 
dependents in auto. These bar any 
contract changes for five years. 

art ae 


IN SHARP CONTRAST. Dis- 
trict Auto Council No. 3 (Cleve- 
land) has sent all UAW locals an 
action program. 

It proposes: 


a 


® An absolute price freeze, 
which will roll back prices to 
June 1, 1950. 


® No wage freeze, since it is 
absolutely unnecessary as a mea- 
sure to prevent inflation. 

© No giving up of the fight to 
strike because this would leave 
laber without a weapon to defend 
itself and would thus lead to dis- 
aster. 

® Opposition to a national sales 
‘tax or imcrease in withholding 
taxes. 

© A real excess profits tax 
which would drain all profits out 
of war preduction and would end 
all profiteering in the present 
situation. 
| ©. An indefinite extension of rent 
control laws. 
© Immediate establishment of 
‘an FEPC apparatus. 


* 


THE CLEVELAND LEADERS 

start their appeal by saying, “we 
need a wage increase, not a wage 
freeze.” When auto workers get 
to know that Reuther went all the 
way and is sending statements to 
the press agreeing to wage cuts, 
the UAW rank and file will really 
burn up. 
The Cleveland leaflet points out 
that wage freezes, price rises and 
tax increases are cutting the auto 
workers living standards. 

The workers, they say, are be- 
ing told to sacrifice more and 
more; are asked to labor for war 
production and pay for it also, 
while corporations make the high- 
est profits in history. 

The Cleveland wnionists point 
}to General Motors expected profits 
of one billion dollars for 1950. 

This, they say, proves beyond 
a shadow of a doubt that the cor- 
porations could grant a general 


wage increase at this time. 


People Urge Big 4 Seek 
Peace Pact in New Talks. 


(Continued from Page 3) 


exactly the imperialist position put 
forward by Jessup and supported 
by Davies and Paredi~is to dis- 


cuss the general issues of East- 


West relations. This would give 


_ them the opportunity to put blame 


- since val 


on the USSR, without ever getting 
down to brass-tacks.. Second, the 
western powers want to argue 
about a peace treaty for Austria. 
And only third would they get 
down to Germany. 


Cromyko insists, of course, that 
this is putting the cart before the 
horse, and won't get any closer 
to satisfying the world-demand for 
a German settlement. 

| * 

FOR GERMANY is the key to 
Europe and to peace. You can 
spend a Jot of time in Paris, as | 
did, and follow western European 
politics from there. You can spend 
a few days in Prague, where life.is 
calm and peaceful, where. the em- 
phasis is all on peaceful produc- 
tion, and where the food and living 
standards have. zoomed _ upwards 
last visit there—the shops 
are stocked with goods and food is 

entiful. But it isn’t until you fly 

ack for three and a half hours 


_ over Germany that you suddenly 


remember the crucial fact of Ger- 


many’s relationship to the future 


of both France and {zechosleva- 
kia, in fact all of Europe and the 
world, a = es ae 
Why does Gromyke. put the 
German question first? 


‘there could not be a war in Eu- 
rope, and hence no world war, if 
the tremendous desire for peace 
which is welling up among the 


a united, demilitarized, neutral- 
ized and democratic Germany. 


In the western countries, many 
people are still dreaming the old 
Munichite dreams that if only the 
Germans and the Russians could be 
gotten to fight each other, war 
would somehow pass the rest of 
the world by. This is a great illu- 
sion which was disproven in 1914- 
1918, and again in 1941. It ig- 
nores the facts of history. But it 
also ignores the simple fact that 
the best German army ever mus- 
tered into the field was once be- 
fore beaten by the Soviet army— 
and it is the German people today 
who remember this more keenly 
than anyone else. 


Peace therefore depends on cre- 
ating the kind of Germany that all 
its people, except the puppets of 
Bonn - and ry am of 
the Ruhr, desire. That is a unified 
and demilitarized Reich. With such 
a Germany, there could be no war. 
And to bring about such a Ger- 
many,’ what is required is a_suic- 
cessful Big Four conference, end- 
ing in a Pact of Peace, as the World 
Peace Council "proposes, 
| 


forced to agree to such a propo- 
sition? Certainly, that is just what 


they do not want. 


German people were satisfied by 


|Four agreement, and thus 
CAN THE capitalist powers be| 


tem 
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Army Move to Break 
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Strike Rejected by Union - 


The Army joined woolen manufacturers -this week in intensified attempts to break 
the three-weeks-old strike of 70,000 woolen workers. Secretary of the Army Frank Pace 


demanded return of the strikers to the mills to produce 
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cloth for war purposes. But 


the CIO Textile. Workers Union 
rejected the Army’s demands, in- 
tensified -strike activity around the 
160 struck mills in New England, 
New Jersey and other East Coast 
sections, and prepared for strikes 


ie ES S on March 15 when 200,000 cotton 
tee: WOrkers are scheduled to walk out 
Ras ti = Of 460 mills in their fight for 12 
F : eee: percent wage increases. 


Pace's order to the woolen work- 


Seu: ers was the third from the Penta- 


on in a week. Seeretarv ot De- 


ense George Marshall's 


man- 


fe POWer assistant, Mrs. Anna Rosen- 
cece berg, and an Under-Secretary_ ot 
sect Defense Robert A. Lovett, a Wall 


gece Street banker, issued two earlier 
Mc «orders. : 
ane" 


* 
THE ARMY’S attempt came 


pes : ee after it had successfully applied 


IT GIVES ONE a deep feeling of satisfaction to know that 


there are others besides the top 


and big press pen-men who are 
Africa. 


brass, Dewey-Truman politicians 
discussing the raw materials of 


Paul Robeson in his Chicago speech at the National Labor 
Conference for Negro Rights last summer added up the contribution 


of Africa to the world emonom,?. 


But what a difference from the 


way Dewey used these same facts in his pro-war speech before the 


Senate. 
Rosesen said: 


“What special meaning does this challenge of the colonial 


world have for American Negro 


workers and their allies ? 


“We must not forget that each year 4,000 tons of uranium ere 
are extracted from the Belgian Congo—the main source of U. S. 
‘supply. And that Africa also provides more than half the world’s 
gold and chrome, 80 percent of its cobalt, 90 percent ef its palm 


kernels, one-fifth of its manganese 


and tin, one-third of its sisal fiber 


and 60 percent of its cocoa—not to mention untold riches yet unex- 


plored.” 


* 


ONE PARAGRAPH from Dewey's speech highlights what 
Africa means to him and his: “Columbite & a rare product, with 


high heat-resisting elements. It 
of jet engines and to the atemic 
Nigeria.” 

® 


is essential for the manufacture 
energy program. It comes from 


Te him, Africa means a war program based on the super- 


exploitation of its 200 million people and the plunder-of its natural 


resources. 


This is true of the Dewey-Rockefeller crowd for this country 
also. Jimcrow in Metropolitan’s Stuyvesant Town, mortgages and 
bank loans in the South which make Metropolitan the biggest land- 
ove in the Black Belt, Standard Oil's leases throughout Texas 
an 


the lower South which cover 


an area larger than a half dozen 


states, Chase National Bank’s loans to South Africa, Ethiopia—these 
three giant combines which form the cornerstone of the Rockefeller 


empire, see the U. S. as well as 


Africa as a field wide open for 


profit-making and as a base from which to wage war. 


But Robeson and all other human beings, here and in Africa, 
see that vast continent as a force fer peace which is daily increasing 
its strength and making its desires known. He sees Africa as a 
force for peace which by the very nature of things is unbeatable. 

It is not only the victories the Africans are wining today—in 
the Gold Coast elections, in the Rhodesian copper mines, ‘the South 


African gold mines and the Algerian iron plants. 


e. 


“And the people of Africa say to our atom-toting politicians 
‘Send your guns and tanks and planes to our oppressors (to protect 
your investments and to start your war), if you will! We will 
take them away from them and put them to use! We will be free 
in spite of you, if not with your help.” ; 

Imperialism, so sick that it can only “industrialize” Africa as 
part of its war program, is creating the workers who will breathe 
life into Robeson’s mspiring speech for peace and freedom. 


pessimism with which the State able to withstand the demands of} 
Department went into this depu-|their own peoples for acceptance, 


to 


ties meeting is its unwillingness 
succeed; it 


see the conference 


‘wants to make the American peo- 


ple lose all confidence in a Big 
the. present war . preparations. 
And the State Department is in 


deadly fear that the Seviet propo- 
sals-on Germany are so 


ical and 
Aur iy and 


not to mention the impact within 


Four parley itself! 
It can succeed 


against 


and will 


| 


Germany. | 

| But the conference can succeed} 
—the preliminary one, and the Big} wi 
ed if the American}st 
people will step up the movement} 


; 


q 


scat the same orders in breaking the 


railroad workers strike six weeks 
ago. 

However, manufacturers who 
had sought price increases for the 
materials produeed under war con- 
‘tracts were awarded sky-high 
‘prices after conferences with Pen- 
tagon officials a week after the 
strike. The ‘manufacturers are 
still meeting “with Office of Price 
‘Stabilization authorities to gain . 
higher -prices for materials pro- 
duced for civilian consumption. 


| But they refused te talk wages 


with negotiators for the woolen 
workers. American Woolen Corp. 
president, Francis White, served 
notice to Pace that the manutac- 
turers would not negotiate. . White 
charged that the 15-cent-an-hour 
wage increase demand by the 
woolen workers was “excessive and 
illegal.” ) 

American Woolen had offered to 


jgive the woolen workers one cent 


an hour incréase as provided in 
the administrations 10° percent 
wage freeze formula handed down 
as top labor officials walked out 
of President Truman's war mobil- 
ization agencies in protest. 

The Army's. strikebreaking at- 
tempts were unanimously rejected 
byForstmann Woolen Coe. workers 
in Passaic, N. J., a day betore off- 
cials ot the TWUA woolen, worsted 
and cotton council met in New 
York to turn down the order. 


At the same time, the 11,000 
striking wool workers in Passaic 
scheduled weekly shop stewards 
meetirigs, and regular mass meet- 
ings. With the intensified strike 
activity, the Passaic TWUA Joint 
Board issued calls to all local 
unions in the area- for concrete 
support to the strikers. 


Coleman Verdict? 

DETROIT.—Labor and progres- 
sive Organizations are : ing 
that Mayor Cobo and his so-called 
“Loyalty Commission” come out 
with a verdict on union leader 
Tom Coleman of the United Pub- 
lic Workers. It's been weeks now 
since the Mayor and his little crew 
of witchhunters retired to bring 
in: their verdict. = 

Politicians working through the 
“Litthe Hoover Commission’ seek 
to team the protectién of civil serv- 
ice awe — peameraig ur 
employes. y propose t Ulivi 
Service: be abolished and .the vari- 
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Map Foreign Born 
efense Month 


CHICAGO.—A resounding protest against the Justice 
Department's wave of deportation proceedings was heard 
here Sunday as 650 delegates met in a weekend Midwest 


Bill of fackia Conference. 
| Recognizing March as 
Deportation Month,” a program 
of concentrated activity was out- 
lined, including: 
® The sending of families of 
Midwest deportees to Washington 
to join with families of other de- 
 portees from all over the nation 
to protest illegal arrests, star- 
chamber deportation hearings and 


denial of bail. 


® Mass campaigns of letters, 
wires and protests to reach Wash- 
ington from individuals, organiza- 
tions and community leaders. 

® Integration of the Negro 
community in the fight to protect 
the foreign born. _. 

© The involving of youth and, 
trade union groups in_ special 
programs. 


a 


* 


THE CONFERENCE sponsor- 
ed by the Midwest Committee for 
the Protection of Foreign Born 
opened with a Banquet Saturday 
evening .with 425 in attendance. 


Harry Bridges was one of the 
featured speakers at the banquet. 
The West Coast maritime union 
leader, and his attorney, Vincent 
Halliman appeared here last week- 
end at a series of meetings and 
rallies protesting against the latest 
in a series of frameup attempts 
against Bridges. 

Pointing to the war drive as 
the source of the attack on the 
foreign born, Bridges declared, 
“We in the trade union movement 
must go outside the unions in this 
fight, into the communities, among 
the religious and pacifist with 
whom we fight segregation—and 
above all we must reach out to 
all the world’s people to win the 
fight for peace.” 


ON SUNDAY, 225 delegates’ 
and observers convened at Hull 


House. They represented trade! 
union, civic, fraternal, church, and 
other organizations. 


Delegates listened as those fac- 
ing deportation to lands thev left 
vears ago told of the hardships 
they face and then in the nextle 
breath told how, despite the inti- 
midations, the threats and the per- 
secutior. now meted them by the 
Justice Department, they had but 
one desire . . . to beat off the at- 
tack and remain heve in the land 
of their choice and become United 
States citizens. 


Katherine Hyndman, the wife 
of a steelworker from Gary, Ind., 
told what it meant to have the 
uncertainty of deportation hang- 


“Fight 


She debated buying a new refrig- 
erator and a new winter coat 
... “for how do I know that Il! 
be at home to use them or whether 
the Justice Department will again 
decide I am to remain in jail.” 


* 


SHE CALLED UPON the Con- 
ference to support the American 
Women’s, Appeal for the freeing 
of the 28 women facing deporta- 
tion, and the Midwest Committee 
was instructed by the delegation 
to send two delegates to Wash- 
ington -later this month to ‘join 
with a nationwide delegation. 


Harold Christofel briefly re- 
viewed the Allis-Chalmers strike 
'which led to his citation by the 
Howtise un-American Activities 
Committee. He warned that labor 
especially must become more ac- 
tive in the fight to prevent depor- 
tation: and the overall struggles of 
the foreign born. 


* 


ABE FEINGLASS, district lead- 
er of the Fur and Leather Workers 
union, emphasized that this effort 
to protect the foreign born is an 
integral part of the efforts of the 
American people for peace and 
security. 


Steelworkers Strike 
Against 7-Day Week 
JOHNSTOWN, Pa.—Workers in 


as they are and -going up.” 


the U, S. Steel foundry here struck | 
last week against.attempts to force. 
them back on the seven-day work 
week, which prevailed in,the years 
before unionization. 

During the previous week, man- 
agement had increased the‘ num- 
ber of working turns from 15 to 
‘20 a week, expecting ‘to get a 
one-third) increase in production 
on profitable war orders. The men 
are bitter over, the failure of the 


—_ to put on extra ‘work- 


e’re Set t 


-By Carl Hirsch 


CHICAGO. — “It's a hell of a 
thing when the government stops a 


worker from getting enough money 
to live on. 


If you boil down the sentiment of the 


Chicago packinghouse workers to its es- 


sence, that's the way they feel about a wage 
freeze that stands in the way of their getting 
another 11% cents an hour. 


In interviews with dozens of rank-and-file 
workers, they invariably expressed a readiness to 
strike—“if that’s what it takes to get our money.” 

Julia Homolka, 5248 Chester, explained “how 
tough it is for us to get along with prices as high 


HOWARD PRATT 
“I’ve got three daugh- 
ters at home... .”’ 


ALMA BLANDING 
“We'll need to keep 
ean the packers.”’ 


A $1.15-an-hour 
worker in the Armour dried beef department, 
Mrs. Homolka bitterly condemned the Truman 
administration for ‘ ‘helping to cut down the wages 
of working people.” “We're going to get this 
raise, but it's going to mean a hard fight,” she 
saia. 

Edward Holt, 6041 Vernon, declared, “If any- 
one needs a wage increase, we do. And I don't 
give a damn who we have to strike against, the 
government or the company, we're going to get 
«ag 

Howard Prat, 5030 S. Marshfield, who works 
in the Swift beef kill, told The Worker: “I’ve got 
three daughters at home and I don’t intend to 
stand the gaff. The fact is that the packers are 
wallowing in money and we're starving to death!” 

The plight of the Negro workers was detailed 
in the statement of Rosetta Malone, 5165 S. 
Michigan, who supports a sick sister and an or- 
phaned grandchild. 


“By the time I pay the rent, the grocery bill 


base, oad 
Soe é 


EDWARD HOLT 
“I don’t care if we've 
hoe to strike against the 
| government.” 


ROSENDO AVINA 
“The work is too hard 
and @too heavy for the 
pay.’ 


clared Sophie Kosciolowski, 


S. KOCIOLOWSKI 
“M ore production, 
more profits for the 
packers, less pay.” 


FREE LOVE 
“The first thing we 
need is unity of the 
workers.” 


and medicine, there’ s just about enough for car- 
fare to get to work,” she said. She is now paid 
$1.18 an hour for a guaranted 36-hour week in 
the Armour canned stuff department. 

“The coal miners showed us the example of 
how to fight this thing through,” said Fred Yates, 
9130 S. Union, a Swift pork trimmer. All this 
talk about a national emergency is just so much 
bunk, Truman is sunning himself down in Flor- 
ida, the packers are making record profits and 


the workers are getting the rottenest deal in 
history.” 


Rosendo Avina, 5504 S. State, has deformed 
fingers that tell the story of his 29 years in the 
Swift wool house. “Life is hard for the packine- 
house worker today,” he said. “We work too 
hard for the little money.” 

“If it takes a strike to get this raise, everybody 


FRED YATES 
“The coal miners show- 
ed us how to do it.” : 


ROSETTA MALONE 


“There's just about 
enough left for fare.” 


at Armour is going to walk out, I'm sure,” de- 
1441 W. 49th PI. 
“The packers are getting more preduction out 
of the workers and making bigger profits than 
ever. 


Arthur Hill, 443 S. 42nd, a Swift beef loader, 
pointed out that packinghouse workers are not 
able to meet their debt obligations. “I never 
saw sO many workers fired because of garnish-. 
ment of their wages,’ he said. 


“If I had a bigger family, I wouldn’t make 
out at all,” declared Free Love, 614 E.-: 4lst, 
“We can win this wage fight if we can keep unity 
among the workers.” 


“I’m pretty sure we'll have t» strike,” said 
William Jantzon, 8438 S. Seeley, “and I'm in 
favor of shutting down the whole damn works. 

“The — and the government are work- 


ing hand-in-hand and the sooner we let them 
know we mean business, the better!” 


Packing Workers lakin g Strike _ 
Vote as March 25 Deadline Nears 


ing nve~ her head. She told how 


workers here were taking a strike 
vote which is expected to authorize 
international officers to shut’ down 


wall the plants on March 25. 


ee | The balloting was being held as 
={a government panel was holding 


<2 j hearings here on the packinghouse 


“HARRY. ‘BRIDGES | 


2 a es ae 


“=. 4,wage dispute. District leaders of 

Rae the: 
_ ||Workers declared that the strike 
. =} vote was in fact “a vote of no con- 


CIO. United Packinghouse 


fidence in the panel,” 
The 20,000 packinghouse work 


A district statement declared: 


CHICAGO. — Packinghouse'that we expect that raise—and we 


mean to get it.” 

The March 25 deadline was es- 
tablished by the fact that the new 
agreement becomes void on that 
date if the governnient fails to ap- 


jers in this district were alerted to: 
|-deliver the Sunday punch if other | 
means fail” to win the 11-cent an 
hour wage incréase which has 
been tied up by the wage freeze. 


ei &: a ie be 2 doy ” 


” Backinghouse Button. 


prove it. 

Seventeen smaller packers have 
signed the 11%-cent wage boost 
pact in addition to the Swift, Ar- 
mour and'\Cudahy companies which 
agreed to-the increase on Feb. 11. 

The union leaders of the UPWA 
and the AFL Meat Cutters de- 


cided to make as strong a case| 


as possible before the panel in 
spite. of the general feeling 
throughout the union that “it will|* 
take a strike to get the raise.” 
Actually, the panel is bound by 
the instructions of &conomic Sta- 
bilizer Eric Johnston, who ordered 
the three-man board to determine. 
whether the new packing agree- 
ments conform to the. announced 
government wage policy. 
However, there is one provision. 
'S., recent. statement 


3  odirieg the .wage freeze order 


under which the packinghouse 
could possibly get consideration. 

Point Four in Johnston's state- 

ment covers “hardships - and in- 
equities’ and states that “problems 
of these types should be handled 
by the Board (WSB) on a case- 
by-case basis.” 
The consensus in the union, 
however was that there would be 
no concessions unless the workers 
‘show that we mean business.” 

A strike by the two unions could 
tie up 90 percent of the meat in- 
dustry throughout the nation, 

Here in Chicago, a series of lo- 
cal union denionstrations were be- 
ing held almost daily while the — 
panel was in session. It was dis- — 
closed that district leaders are also 
considering some type of rally next 
week er the. entire: Sieg 
yards. 
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A CITY OF KOREA—BEFORE AND AFTER THE B-26 BOMBERS CAME OVER 
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| Why Are We Fighting in Korea? 
aes Marine Corporal John M. Mot 24, of Cam- WHAT ACHESON COULDNT ANSWER 


den, N. J., wrote his father from'Camp Pendleton, | 
SECRETARY OF STATE ACHESON couldnt 


man’s “fouled-up” foreign policy leadmg to endless 
truthfully answer this letter by a young U. S. Marine 


wars “without a cause,” were sent to Secretary of 
Corporal. The State Department could do nothing 


State Dean Acheson for reply. Acheson told the 
troubled youth to have a “strong faith,” and fed him 
more than throw at Corpl. Moulette she same vague 
and hollow phrases with which the country has 


the standard big lie about “Soviet aggression, * But 
he avoided answering the Marine’s questions directly. 

been deluged since the MacArthur invasion of 
Korea. sit : 


The youths’ letter: 
* 
Acheson did not dare tell: 


Dear Dad, 16 January 1951—Tuesday. 
I just finished reading from The Los Angeles Ex- —Why Washington is rearming the fascist mili- 
tarists of Germany. 


aminer the impeachment resolution against Dean 
—Why fascist Franco is being groomed as an 


arine Corporal Asks His Da 


Foster Dulles visited that country and the 
signal for war was given. — ieee 

—Why Washington or war against Korea 

bothering to hear the case of North . 
Korea before the UN. | 

All that Acheson could answer was the thread- 
bare hoax of a “Soviet menace.” But he could not 
cite a single instance of a Soviet soldier illegally 
outside Soviet borders. 

It is the hope of America that patriots like Corpl. 
Moulette are speaking out for peace when the word 
“peace” is branded and men and women are hound-. 
ed into jail for seeking peace. Men and women like 
the great Negro spokesman Dr. W. E. B. DuBois 


+ 


Acheson which was introduced into the California State 
Senate by State Senator Jack B. Tenney, Republican, 


from Los Angeles. I can’t help but think that the Amer- ay 


ican people, Democrat and Republican alike, are “fed 
up’ with the Administration and its foreign policy. 

The way Truman is appropriating money is out- 
rageous. It is my belief that he is taking anyone's 
word for it and spending money uselessly and needless- 
ly. At present he is asking Congress for 71.5 billion 
dollars which would cost each American $468.00. 

Don’t you think that eur “foreign policy” is fouled 
up a bit? What right have we to refuse Red China entry 
into the United Nations? I think she (Red China) has a 
right to voice her opinions about what is to-take place 
in the Far East. After all, isnt she a country out 
there just as Venezulea or Brazil is m our hemisphere? 
I sav, “Let Red.Chima into the UN and let her voice her 
vote and her opinions on what is to take place in the 
Far. East.” ‘ 

The needless waste of life in Korea, on both sides, is 
shameful to the human race. Fightmg won't settle any- 
thing. The only thing that I can see is being proven in 
Korea is: “Might over what may be right.” Red China 
being the “might.” The problem of Red China vs. the 
world, or the best part of it, has to be settled at the 
round table and eventually it will be. Red Chima will 


be admitted to the United Nations. So the United . 


Nations will have lest the first round. We did better in 
the “Boxer Rebellion.” 
I thought that only Congress could declare war. 


—Why the Soviet Union’s proposals for abolition 
of atomic war, disarmament and withdrawal 
from Germany are being spurned by Wash- 
mgton. . 

—Why the people of Korea had- rejected the 
tyranny of the Syngman Rhee government 

“and had already accepted the peaceful unifi- 
cation of their country as proposed by the 
North Korea government just before John 


and the Communist leaders. : 
True, Corpl. Moulette, like many other Amer- 
icans, does not yet see the road cdlearly. He is de- 
ceived by Acheson's fellow war-maker, Herbert 
Hoover. But just as Acheson and Truman do not 


fool the Corpl.: Moulettes, se the Hoovers will not 
fool them long. 


Corpl. Moulette has given the country a lesson 
in patrioticm. Peace is the highest patriotism. 


a 


Why doesn’t Congress either declare war against Red 
China or stop Truman from sending American troops 
throughout the werld? Why should we take the brunt 
of it all? Ef the other countries in the United Nations 
won't supply the neded men and money then we 
should pull out of Korea, and if need be, out of the 
United Nations and adopt something similar to what 


Hoover suggests. ‘ 


The morale of the fighting man is very low. Mainly 
because the American people aren't behind him. Here 
at Pendleton [Camp Pendleton, California], most of 
these men know what war is er what its after-effects are 
and will be. Just last might at the “slopshute” [beer- 
hall], the men, not one or two, but the majority, were 
complaining about the way we were tricked into this. 
Everyone seems to have’ nothing but disfavorable 
thoughts, and remarks about the foreign policy. These 


men arent afraid to fight, it’s just that they have. no 
cause to fight. If ordered to, we will, but only because 
of the obligation we have to each other. I guess it’s a 
form of “brotherly love.” 

Our only hope is that our age throughout the world 
feel the same way and will state so to their leaders. By 
rebellion or other ways. After the less of life and prop- 

erty from the last war, everyone should want only 
peace. I believe that the people of our level want only 
peace but the leaders (including Truman) are afraid to 
admit they are wrong and are ashamed to admit it for 
fear they will lose face. It looks that way, Dad. 


I guess I've tired your eyes by new so I'll secure for 
now Good luck in your defense job. 


Love, 


JOHNNY. _. 
P. S. I may be a rebel but these are my own 
thoughts and convictions. : 


Scanning the News 


kuie Uut Thou _t Control Law 


| F ( D | P tl 
their multi-million dollar msurance savings to f ; ™ a oe 
. commercial companies in the event that the 
THE LOS ANGELES county “Little McCar- wo is ordered to dissolve. : enil S 
ran ordinance was ruled unconstitutional in- a Julius Emspak, secretary-treasurer of the 


unanimous opinion handed down by the appel- United Electrical Workers, was 

late department ofthe Superior Court released in $2,000 bail pending 

sa errr his appeal from a conviction for 

i = “contempt” of the Un-Ameri- 
can Committee. ... 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE of the Communist Party 
this week suggested that members and friends held Dennis Free- 
dom parties in anticipation of the release of Eugene Dennis, gen- 
eral secretary of the Party, to spur the Fund Drive: Dennis is 
scheduled to be released from jail Monday, March 12, after serving 
10 months for defying the House Un-American gang. 


Dennis Freedom Parties, it was felt, would be the best wel- 
come home for the Communist leader. 
The national committee is now im a drive to help raise $200,- 
000 for the Daily Worker and The Worker as well as in a drive 
for $175,000 to meet its own needs in 1951. 


Funds for the workingclass newspapers are needed “to or- 
ganize the American peoples fight for peace, for democracy, 
for economic security, and for equa} rights for the Negro people.” 

“The Daily Worker and The Worker,” said the national com- 
mittee statement, “are the only newspapers that day by day report 
the ‘greatest story of our time—the story of the grass roots senti- 
ments of the American people for peace, for the withdrawal of 
American troops from Korea, for the outlawing ef the aiom bomb, 


for the seating of the Chinese People’s Republic in the United 


the ordinance e 
— nahe nf st f British marmes were a 
that the registrant ; 3 = to the West Indies island o 
had violated” the £ eae (2 Trinidad to crysh an anti-gov- 
act. It was expect- 2 ‘ f= ermment strike of agricultural 
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other localities in ean << birthd z 
ruling was madef 4 e* Deny Hall to UN Delegate 
in the cases of La _ ; * More than 4,000 Negro and white fruit pick- 
Henry Steimberg — ers in the Florida orange and grapefruit belt 
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on charges of failing to register wnder the local 
law as members of a‘Communist organization. ... 

Oscar Collazo denied before Federal Judge 
T. Alan Goldsborough that he tried to assassinate 
President Truman or shoot his way into Blair 
House in the gun battle in front of the Presi- 
dential residence last Nov 1... . 

Still mcomplete reports published im _ the 
newspaper Unita revealed that 15,000 new mem- 
bers jemed the Italian Communist Party im 
recent months. .. . 


Link Senator to RFC Deal 

Senate investigators disclosed that Sen. James 
(D-Mont) urge 7 Seiya 
the Reconstruction Finance a, ipa 
Corp., government lending % See 
agency, to lend $1,000,000 to im. 57 
a swank Miami Beach hotel (7377. 
which retained the Senators fg 2 


son as an attorney. 


General Motors, in which (4 
the duPont clan holds a ecn- 
trolling . mterest, announced 


_ the highest profit ever report- 


ed by a corporation in | ‘ory. 
—net earnings of $834.944.039 
in 1950. ... Si | 

In Cleveland, Detroit, ™ 
Pittsburgh, Boston and other74™=5 = MUE 
major cities, members of the International Work- 
ers Order turned down an ‘offer’ from the New 


York: State Insurance Department: to iturn:.over. ~ 
ee ie aa eee Seer ers | 5 ited ee a’ oe 5 Oe 
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policy 


_ freedom- 


Citrus Workers Union despite attacks by, both 


police and hooded Kiansmen. .. . 

New Orleans city officials tried to break a 
strike of 1,000 sanitation workers by sending 
out prisoners in the House of Detention to do 
their work. ..,. = 

Texas Gov. Alan Chivers signed into law the 
Bell Act, a state “Little McCarran” law. Like 
its model, the law demands that persons and 
organizations designated as “Communist” register 
as “foreign agents,” with fines and jail for failure 
to register. ... 7 

The head of the Georgia Child Welfare De- 
partment, Miss Loretta Chappell, was termed a 
“Communist’ by the head of an imvestigating 


committee because she signed a petition for. 


Authorities in Denton, Tex.; refused use of 
the city auditorium to Dr. Bharatan Kumarappa, 
India’s delegate to the United Nations Social 
Committee because he ha: criticized U. S. foreign 


A 29-year-old Negro Navy man on duty in 
Alaska killed himself and his wife after he was 


ordered to Korea, the Baltimore Afro-American 


reported. ... | . : 

_ The Boston City Council unanimously adopt- 
ed a resolution protesting the recent release of 
Nazi war criminals as a “threat to democratic 
ing people of the world.” .. . 

___ Eighty-eight trade unionists from Virginia and 
North and South Carolina set up a, Tri-State 
Negro and Allied Trade Union Council at a 
conference at Durham, N. C..., 


pee : eR Penson: 6 
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Nations. Only the Daily Worker and The Worker exposes the 
‘big lie’ that the Socialist Soviet Union ‘threatens’ the peace of the 
world, constantly advocating the possibility and necessity of peace- 
ful co-existence and cooperation between Capitalist and Socialist 
states.” ; 


Funds are needed for the national committee, it was stressed, 
“to expand the activities of the Communist Party in the South, and 
to strengthen working class solidarity with the Negro people’s 
liberation struggle against Bourbon-Wall Street violence and op- 
pression. : i 

The money is also needed to fight attacks upon the Communist 
Party itself and to expose Truman’s “national emergency” decree, 
and help unfold a “rising movement of struggle against the new 
burdens placed upon the working people by the rocketing cost of 
living, higher taxes, and other brutal effects of the growing war 


b 


economy. 


176Dane Unions Fight R 


i ODENSE, Denmark (By mail).—| -The meeting was encouraged 
| Delegates from 176 local unions,| by the victory of the Danish har- 
jas well as major shops and fac-|bor workers who, despite their 
i tories met in this i ial city| union misleaders, re mtly gained 
| and adopted’ a militant program! Jf the government and the So- 
of struggle against remiilitarization cis} Des ES ES SO Be RE 
| under the Atlantic pact at the ex- i. eenke 
pense of the workers. _,. [further asé#our living stand- 
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rchants of Death Reap a Profit Bonanza 


As though planned to give substance to the charge of the labor 
leaders that a “big business clique isin control,” the General Motors Corp. 
made public its report to stockholders for the year 1950. The report shows 
the staggering profit, after taxes, of $834,044,089 compared with last 
year's all-time world record for a corporation of $656,000,000. The duPont 

~ munitions family own 40 percent of GM stock. 


leace Crusade 


The report also showed an increase in car output by 38 percent over 
1949 to a total of 3,800,000 cars. The high profit was raked in despite the 
setting aside of $1,119,000,000 for taxes, which is 30 percent above the 
year 1949. GM holds the biggest war contracts in the country. — 


The corporation was last week favored with another 3% percent price 
increase on its cars. 
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By Joseph North 


A plea that “every home, shop and factory gate” be 
made a “voting booth for peace” was issued this week by 
the American Peace Crusade, 


a 
# 
' 


which has announced a na- 


tion-wide poll against war, March 
9, 10, 11. 

This is prelude to the Peace 
Pilgrimage to Washington sched- 
uled for March 15. 

Enthusiasm for the Crusade ac- 
tivities is evidenced by such de- 
velopments reported from Utah 
where sixty delegates, represent- 
ing every part of the state, drove 
hundreds of miles through a bliz- 
zard to chart plans for the Pil- 
grimage. 

The Utah experience was cited 
as typical. The Rt. Rev. Arthur 
W. Moulton, retired bishop of the 
Episcopal Church, spoke at the 
meeting and “helped greatly in 
the launching of the campaign.” 


* 

BETTY DANIEL, chairman of 
the Salt Lake City League for 
Common Sense reported that Utah 
has increased its quota of one 
delegate to five. “We also ad- 
yanced our quota of peace ballots 
from 3,000. to 4,000,” she wrote, 
adding that 4,500 ballots are al- 
ready in. circulation. 


Methods of getting ballots, Miss 
Daniel reported—and this is char- 
acteristic everywhere, include: 
“door to door canvassing, using 
ballot boxes—grocery stores on 
busy days—churches—factories and 
mill gates as well as in unions— 
club meetings—table on street in 
Provo.” 

This. type of activity urged by 
the Peace Crusade in its call for 
“a nationwide intensive weekend 
peace poll mobilization.” It asked 
that emergency meetings. be call- 
ed of key leaders and _ prominent 
individuals at once; that all exist- 
ing organizations—peace groups, 
political action groups, women, 
Negro, church and other religious 
Organizations, youth, nationalities, 
trade-union, academic and other 
organizations be approached. 


* 


_ REPORTS to the Crusade office 
in New York indicate widespread 
peace activities in all parts_of the 
country. “Jobs and Peace” is the 
title of a large handbill signed by 
950 young Ford workers which is 
being widely distributed in De- 
troit. It lists a series of economic 
demands, withdrawal of all for- 


eign troops from Korea and con-: 


tinuous sessions of the Big Five 
to settle world tensions by nego- 
tiations. 

In, New York City the trade- 
unions, functioning through the 
Labor Conference for Peace and 


Yo 


| isters, 


| Jessup 
1 Gromyko’s 


each pledged 500 delegates to the 
March 15 pilgrimage. The Fur- 
riers Joint Council will send 75 
and a rank and file group of the 
ILGWU, 40 delegates. 


District 65 of the Distributive, 
Processing and Officer Workers 
Union will be in Times Square 
this weekend. Its members will 
poll the Broadway area on Korea 
and the rearming of Germany. The 


garment area igs now the scene 


of an effort to poll an initial 20,- 
000 workers. 
Se ‘ 


CHICAGO reports that 40 min- 
labor leaders and _ other 
prominent citizens established a 
Chicago committee of the Peace 
Crusade; Prof. Robert Morss Lov- 
ett,,educator and former governor 


of the Virgin Islands will be chair- 
man. 


Hundreds of Chicago ministers 
will be asked to set March 11 as 
a special day for peace. The newly 
formed committee pledged 250 
delegates to the Pilgrimage. 


Michigan reports that a delega- 
tion of the Detroit Peace Council, 
headed by the Rev. Charles A. 
Hill, pastor of the Hartford Ave. 


Gouge of Labor 


By George Morris 


The top 


leaders of American 


labor, acting through the United 


Labor Policy Committee, have de- 


cided to take their quarrel with the bosses of the 
war mobilization machinery to the people. 
Representing unions with a membership of 
14,000,000 in the AFL, CIO and Railroad Brother- 
hoods, they called a conference of state and local 


labor leaders in 


Washington on March 20 and 21 


to organize the campaign. Seven hundred are ex- 
pected to attend. 

A spokesman of ULPC said the object was to 
arouse the consumers, especially the many commun- 
ity groups, to fight for real price control. 

“We want to inform the people at the local level 
what phony price control program they have,” he 


said. 


* 


THE APPEAL TO CONSUMERS with the very 
vulnerable price policy of the government the main 
target, was apparently the trump card of the labor 
leaders in their campaign of pressure for concessions 
from the mobilizers and “stabilizest” ‘The move 
followed the walkout of labor members from a num- 
ber of war advisory bodies and the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board, and issuance of a statement by the Labor 
Policy Committee declaring it was “disillusioned 
with the conduct of the defense mobilization pro- 
gram because “big business was dominating” it. 


The attack 


People Urge Big 4 Seek 


Peace Pact in New Talks 


By Joseph Starobin ~ 


che eyes of all Evirope—and the world—are focused on the ornate, end-of-the-cen- 
tury Rose Palace on the Avenue Foch in Pairs where the agenda of a Big Four conference 


is now being debated. This is what all 
demanding for two years: that the , es 
United States, Britain and France ba 


. » “© > ee © . 
A, ET 
ee . > a> 


sit down around the table with § 


the Soviet Union and make a gen- 
uine effort to reach agreement. 


From my brief visit to Europe Same 
in February—whether it was in gege 


Paris, where I spent most of my 
time, or Prague, where I stopped 


a.) disarmament + among 


for a few days—it was clear that fea “ee 
the hopes of all Europe are fo- Bae . 
cussed on another Big Four con- Se 


ference,’ and demanding that this #3 


time it must succeed. 


The World Peace Council, the 
new organization which came out 
of the Second World Peace Con- 
gress last November, and held its, 
first session on Berlin on Feb. 21- 
25,.is now centering all its work 
around this universal hope. 

The World Peace Council put 
forward.as a uniyersal proposal for 
all peace movements that hundretls 
of millions of people shall be’ 
rallied on the single proposition of 


a Pact of Peace” among the great 


powers. 


Although Ambassador Philip 
tries to) stymie Andre 
proposals for the 
agenda, as Britain’s Ernest Davies 
and France's Alexandre~ Parod 
give Jessup the assist—the shadow 
of this multi-millioned drive of the 
World Peace Council will: loom 
over the Rose Palace. 


* 
WHAT THE COUNCIL pro- 


Do ae ~° No . 


pet allan um aa reams 
= {as follows: © - | 


views as to the reasons giving rise 
to the danger of world war; 


“To strengthen peace and safe- 
guard international security; 


“We demand the conclusion of 
a Pact of Peace among the five 
great powers—the United States of 
America, the Soviet Uinon, the 
Chinese Peoples Republic, Great 
Britain and France. 


“We shall regard refusal by the 


meet for the purpose of concluding 
a Pact of Peace as evidence of ag- 
gressive designs on the part of the 
given government, 


“We. call upon all peace-loving 
nations to support this demand for 
the conclusion of a Pact of Peace, 
which should be open to all coun- 
tries. 

“We append our names to this 
Appeal, and we call upon all men 
an 


At 


government of any great power to}, 


sorts of peace-minded men and women have been 


support of this simple proposition 
growing, how are the discussions 
at the Rose Palace coming along? 
As was expected, Soviet delegate 
Andrei Gromyko, put the decisive 
question of Germany to the fore, 
and coupled it with the issue of 
the great 
powers. 

What the Soviet Union proposes 
is that a Big Four conference shall 
examine how the 1945 Potsdam de- 


— cisions have been carried out, and 


shall discuss how to. unify a dem- 
ocratic Germany, keep it demili- 
tarized and arrange for the with- 
drawal of all foreign troops after 
a peace treaty is written, 


Once that is settled, Gromyko 
wants to go over to concrete meas- 


ures for disarmament among the 
great powers. 


The western position—or more 
(Continued on Page 7) 


Pwrint | OF 


By Alan Max 


women of good-will, all or- 


higher level. 
In the Soviet 


ORDER 
Ever Upwards 


was concentrated upon General 
Electric's Charles E. Wilson, top 
boss of the war production ma- 
chinery. 

* 


THERE WAS MUCH DOUBT, 
however, on what the top labor 
leaders intend to do and how far 
they plan to press the fight. They 
have no fundamental difterence 
with the Truman administration 
and -its business executives in 
charge of the war program. They 
only express dissatisfaction with 
the “conduct” of the war drive, 
particularly the failure to give la- 
bor men important posts in the ma- 
chinery. Also, they want some 
concessions on the wage formula 
and something that could at least 
resemble price control because 
they fear. the growing dissatisfac- 
tion among the members will reach 
levels beyond control. They also 
charge that Wilson aims to impose 
a job freeze and ultimately labor 
conscription. . 


In view of their well-known pro- 
war position, the labor leaders 
would be only too eager to call off 
the entire fight in exchange for 
some face-saving posts in the war 
machinery and some_ secondary 
sops on the wage formula. 

A very suspicious element in 
their strategy is the concentration 
of the attack upon Wilson although 
it well known that their real fight 
is with President Truman who ap- 
pointed the business executives 
now running every government de- 


(Continued on Page 6) =, 


The Administration has a new theory of price control— 
unless prices are controlled they. may not £0 high enough. 
That is why nearly every price contro 
these days controls prices upwards. : 
When there is a rollback of prices, it is a rollback to a 


order being issued 


Union they are controlling prices downwards. 


That’s all right for the Russians, but we Americans dont want 


to go downwards, do we? Our motto is 
wards,” 


“Upwards, ever up- 


ganizations seeking peace, to sign 


a 
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ex-GI Willie McGee from death in 
Mississippis electric chair. 

McGee, innocent of a 1945 
charge of raping a white wofhan, 
4is scheduled to die in the Laurel, 
Miss., County Jail at 12:01 a.m. 
March 20. The white Dixiecrat 
ruling class of Mississippi, which 
deomed him to the chair, has al- 
lowed this victim- of the legal 
lynch terror only eight more days 
of life. 

So the fight to save him has be-} 8 
come the most urgent and imme- 
diate civil rights struggle in the 

nation today. 


Call Week-Long 
Capitol Action | 


A “call to the conscience of 
America,” announcing a week-long 
mass demonstration, from March 
13 to 20; in Washington, D.C., to 
save the ilfe of Willie McGee, was 
issued by the Civil Rights Con- 
ess. 

The call, signed by William L. 
Patterson, national executive sec- 
retary of the CRC, was addressed 
ito “all who believe in equal jus- 
tice regardless of color, to the trade 
unions, to the National Association 
for Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple, to women, to youth, to veter- 
ans of World. War II and to frater- 
nal, civic and professional organi- 


zations. 
oe: 


WORKERS in nime big locals 
of the United Auto Workers Union 
in Detroit, realizing this, swung 
into action, forming special “Save 
McGee’ committees. 

These committees—in locals 38, 
15, 22, 51, 100, 208, 229, 742 and 
the big Ford Local 600—have is- 
sued stirring appeals to workers in 
the Auto City to rally to send ap- 
peals to President Truman to act 
at once to stop the legal lynching. 


et aD 
BULLETIN 


JACKSONVILLE, Fila. — A 
hearing was scheduled to take 
place here Saturday before the 
Fifth U. S. Circuit Court of 
Appeal for @ stay of execution 
of Willie McGee. The appeal 
was carried by defense attor- 
neys from a federal district court 
in Mississippi which refused a 
stay of execution despite the 


presentation of new evidence 
confirming McGee's innocence. 
A “ y 

Also -in~ Detroit, the Baptist 
Ministers Conference has called on 
all Michigan clergymen to join the 
campaign to halt the execution. 


These women marched in snowy weather in downtown Seatle, Wash, demanding freedom for 
Willie McGee. A passerby signs the petition held by Mrs. Marion Kinney, who organized the pickets. 


Try Redbaiting to Get 
Hanging Jury for 
Framed Trenton ‘6’ 


By Abner W. Berry 


TRENTON, N. J.—Mercer County prosecutor Mario H. Volpe and his chief as- 
sistant, Frank H. Lawton, mixed their grisly demand for a hanging jury, with redbaiting 


as the third Trenton Six trial got under way here this week. Lawton, seeking to ride 
the tide of Trumans antiCommu- : Be 
nist crusade to the electrocution of 


ge 


refused to grant a writ of habeas 
corpus to stay the execution. 


* 

DELEGATIONS are scheduled 
to arrive in Washington Friday, 
March 16. They will carry peti- 
tions signed by thousands of citi- 
zens (the goal is quarter of a mil- 
lion signatures) calling for McGee's 
freedom. 

Two other delegations are 
scheduled to travel-to Mississippi 
as part of the national protest 
movement. 

Demonstrations, parades, vigils 
and special church services are 
being planned in cities and towns 
from coast to coast. 


* 


THE CRC, calling for greater 
mass support of McGee fight, de- 
clared that only the “broadest 
unity of the Negro people, organ- 
ized labor and other democratic 


table to blow his top against the 


quaintance with Attorney Ruth’ 
Civil Rights Congress. Moore, who 


Rabstein, a defense aide. The 


The Packinghouse Workers Union 
and. the Intemational Fur and 
Leather Workers, with locals from 
coast to coast and in the deep 
South, have united in the crusade. 

And in far-off Australia, eleven 
leading trade unions cabled the 
White House emphatically de- 
manding McGee be freed and “all 
forms of racial discrimination end- 
ed in the interest of peace, free- 
dom and democracy.” 

The White House has not yet 
__ answered a- single one of these 
protests, which by this time have 
reached vast proportions. 


(Continued on Page 6) 


6 Negroes brought up the red angle 
in questioning jurors on their ac- 


of The Worker. 


GATES WARNS ON PERIL T0 
PRESS IN PASSPORT DENIALS 


The parallel between the Peron dictatorship’s suppres- 
sion of the Argentine newspaper, La Prensa, and the Tru- 


man government's ban on the right of Am 
travel abroad was sharply drawn geo 
this week by John Gates, editor f 


Me jection of prospective jurors. They 
fare Collis English and Ralph 


cold-blooded prosecutor phrased 
one of his questions so as to con- 
nect Miss Rabstein with the Com- 
munist Party through marriage. 
Defense counsel George Pellettieri 
objected and presiding Judge 
Ralph J. Smalley ruled against 
Lawton’ not-so-subtle appeal to 
popular prejudice. 

The six defendants sat quietly 


through the sessions, attentive 
when they were consulted by 
counsel on the acceptance or re- 


two years ago had defended the 
“justice” of the first frameup trial 
in letters to the Trenton Times, 
sought to purge himself of “un- 
Americanism” by attacking the 
CRC for publicly discussing the 
case. According to Moore, such 
activity would tum the court 
against the men and ensure their 
doom. 


It was Arthur Garfield Hays, 
who, with George Pellettieri, rep- 
resents English, Thorpe and Coop- 
er, who sought to set the record 
straight for Moore. “Arent you 
exaggerating, young man?” the 


| Cooper, 26; James Thorpe and 
John McKenzie, 27; McKinley For- 
f rest, 38, and Horace Wilson, 40. 


* 
CLIFFORD R. MOORE, asso- 


Gates called on the State De- > 

partment to rescind its refusal of (> 2 
a passport to Joseph North, of (3) age; 
The Worker staff, and-warned that == ~ 

the denial set a precedent that && 


* 

IN VICKSBURG, Miss., U. S. 
District Judge F. C. Mize refused 
last Tuesday to hear a new wit- 
ness who came prepared to testify 
that McGee was convicted on per- 


venerable counsellor asked. “Now, 
doesn't everyone have a right to 
hold a meeting?’ He was refering 
to a CRC meeting held in Trenton 
Monday night. 


jured evidence. Mrs. Rosalie Mc- 
Gee, wife of the doomed man, was 


in power. 


could be invoked against any pub-| 4 


policies set by an administration 


; ciated with J. Mercer Burrell and 


Raymond Pace Alexander as coun- 
sel for Wilson and McKenzie, 


Hays later told the press that it 
was to the credit of the CRC that 
they had saved the lives of the six 


also present in the Vicksburg court 
ready to take the stand and offer 
new evidence of the frame-up. 
Judge Mize also refused to hear 
_ Mrs. McGee. He said he had read 
the record of the case (including 
the perjured testimony) before he 
came to court. He said he believed 
McGee was “guilty.” He had made 
up his mind in advance and ‘flatly 


Negroes before most of the present 
(Continued on Page 7) 


# swallowed Lawton’s “loyalty” bait 


Recognizing the dangers to and chose the vicinity of the press 


press freedoms in the passport ban, 
the Washington Post and the New 
York Times have criticized the!a wire informed him of the denial. 


State Department's action. Link-| The Worker's editor pointed out 


ing the action against North andj: North had travelled abroad! 
the simultaneous denial of a pass- previously for the paper. He was 


port to Adam Lapin of the West), anted a passport for Europe and 
Coast People’s World, the Post e See 4 in in 1937- 
asserted editorially that “the re- aes i r dist Na seas cov-|(™ 
yeeg|fusal to grant them passports op-| sed Europe early in 1945. North = 


7 = ..|crates not only as a restraint upon |... also editor of the weekly, New 
them as individuals but also as|yqaccoc 


dhe ange 4 int, eres Pt ne Gates asserted that The Worker 
upon the portion of the press they “has the right to continue without 


represent.’ The Post observed that re : +. preg 
' RSE ph q | official harrassment and that its 
he precedent. “might be employed seiidisrh: “have te ahiee tae 


,{to restrict any newspaper. which 
takes what the gevernment con- the readers of all other mane’ e 2 
pers, to access to information 


| sid i iew of ferei 
siders a distorted view of fereign) 1. world developments. 


afairs.” 

“To act otherwise”, he said, 
“would be to duplicate in the U. S.| 
what is happeriing in Argéntina.” | 
For, he asked, if our own gov-} 
agi’ erie “whittle away at} 
ights of this newspa ees 
wherein do they differ the} 
Peron officials” whosé suppression 
of. La Prensa “Washington. circles’ | 

‘Say they “abhor”? Se Lae 


ADAM LAPIN JOSESPH NORTH 


at 
ae ae 


See ae 
“oN Ae aaa re. —— " 


* 

GATES NOTED in his letter 
to the department that North had 
applied for a passport last Oct. 
26 in order to write news articles 
for The Worker from abroad, par- 
ticularly from Chima. Neither 
. ap nor The Worker heard from 
the Passport Division, “despite. sev- 
eral. i until Feb. 10, when 
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EUGENE DENNIS, general 
secretary of the Communist Party, 


is scheduled to be freed from the 
Federal House of Detention, 427 
West St., at 9'a. m., Monday, it 
was officially announced by U. S. 
prison authorities. 


Dennis will have served 10 
months of a one year prison sen- 
tence on a charge of contempt of 
the Huoouse Un-American Com- 
mittee. He was cited by the pro- 
fascist committee for refusing to 
recognize the authority of the con- 
gressional group as long as Rep. 
John Rankin (D-Miss), who was 
elected to Congress through de- 
nial of the right of Negroes to vote 
in Mississippi, sat as a member. 

Dennis’ friends and co-workers 


EUGENE DENNIS 


are expected to be at the West 


Street prison gate to greet him 


when he is freed. | 


- He entered the Federal House 
of Detention on May 12, 1950. 


He will have served his full -sen- 


tence, minus the two months tra- 
ditionally granted federal prison- 
ers as “good conduct” time. 

He will immediately be admit- 
ted to bail, which was granted by 
the U. S. Court of Appeals, pend- 
ing the decision of the U. S. Su- 


preme Court on the conviction of 
the 11. 

Following that trial, Dennis and 
his co-workers were sentenced by 
Judge Harold R. Medina to 5 


years imprisonment. 


By John Hudson Jones" 


The people of the South “have 
a great hunger for the truth...” 
about peace, the Korean war, and 
democracy at home, according to 
William L. Patterson, secretary of 
the Civil Rights Congress, just re- 


- turned from a three-state speaking 


tour. 


Patterson’s tour was widely re- 
ported by the Southern press and 
a lengthy detailed account of his 
remarks in New Orleans was car- 
ried in the Pittsburgh Courier. 


Interviewed in his New York 


_ Office, Patterson declared “I went 


South to present to the Negro 
and white masses there another 
side of the story they ve been bom- 
barded with. Moreover, I went as 
a militant and outspoken fighter 
for Negro rights as opposed to the 
mis-leaders among the Negro peo- 
ple, who have sald out to the 
Truman Administration and are 
trymg to get Negroes to support 
criminal war against the 
colored people of Korea.” 


* 


PATTERSON is under indict- 
ment for contempt of Congress 


~ because he refused to bow and 


scarpe before Georgia Represen- 
tative Henderson L. Lanham who 
called him a “black s-- of a -----.” 
He had challenged the Dixiecrat 
during a hearing before the House 
Committee Investigating Lobby- 
ing. 

Patterson spoke in St. Louis, 
then went to New Orleans, and 
from there to Chapel Hill and 
Winston Salem, N. C. 


“At Chapel Hill the audience 
was three-fourths white. And at 
Tulane University in New Orleans 
I spoke to a group of professors 
and students. And one of my most 
inspiring meetings was with a 
group of 43 Negro veterans in 
Winston Salem.” 


The Jackson, Mississippi Daily. 


News was most concemed with 


Patterson's argument that. “This 


| Hartley law, pass civil rights leg- 


war with Korea is not the Negro’s 


war. The United Statés should gress with the collusion of the Ad-. 


PATTERSON FINDS PEOPLE IN SOUTH 


HAVE GREAT HUNGER FOR THE TRUTH 


ministration, and that instead they 
gave us anti-Communist jailings 
and trials, loyalty orders, McCar- 


ran Laws, executive use of the 


Taft-Hartley Law and other re- 
pressive measures. 

“I agree with Mr. Truman that 
the country is in danger,” Patter- 
son said he told the Southern au- 
dience, “and I agree that the peo- 
ple should be mobilized to meet 
the danger. But it’s from within 
and not from the Soviet Union.” 
And fundamental to that mobili- 


. zation of the American people, 


WILLIAM L. PATTERSON 


bring it’s troops home to fight for, 


democracy here in the country.” 
This was the same paper that 
incited violence against the dele- 
gation to Mississippi last year that 
helped stay the execution of Willie 


McGee, Negro framed for rape, 
and scheduled to die on March 20. 


* 


PATTERSON said that the basis 
of his talks was an expose of the 
double-talk of the Truman Admin- 
istration and its role in oppressing 
the Negro people. “I quoted from 
his own mobilization speech claim- 
ing that the nation was in danger, 
and that the danger came from 
the Soviet Union.” 

“I: asked was the Soviet Union 
responsible for police brutality 
against Negroes; the legal Iynch- 
ing of the Martinsville Seven; the 
frameup of Willie McGee?” 

The CRC leader said he traced 
the nation’s present situation from 
1948 when the nation gave Tru-| 
man a mandate to repeal the Taft- 


islation, friendship with the Soviet 
Union, and other pressing needs. 

“I pointed out how this man- 
date was denied by the 8Ist Con- 


Patterson insisted, was the unity 
of Negroes and whites. 

“But the weak link in this pos- 
sible unity,’ Patterson claimed, “is 
the acceptance by white citizens 
of white supremacy, while the Ne- 
gro people extend the hand of 
fellowship.” 

* 


THE CRC LEADER pointed to 
the last year’s Mississippi delega- 
tion of whites, then the Negro and 
white demonstrations in Richmond, 
Virginia for the Martinsville 
Seven. 

“These challenged the whole 
white supremacy concept. Willie 
McGee then presents to the white 
South the responsibilty for raising 
the fight for Negro rights to a 
higher level,” he said. 

Patterson said he was convinced 
as a result of his trip that the peo- 
ple of the South “though confused 
are looking for a way out.” 

“Thus we have a battle for the 
people of the nation. Can they be 
won for peace which they pro- 
foundly want, or will the war- 
makers succeed in leading us to 
disaster.” 


“The nation must be made to 
see the fight for Negro rights as 
a key to this whole question of war 
and peace. All citizens must be 
made to understand their respon- 
sibility for Negro rights so that 
they will not make the same mis- 
take as those Germans who ig- 


prea the Nazi persecution of the 


Jews.” 


100 SUBS IN MEMORY OF JANE 


| ‘Los Angeles, Calif. 
Editor, The Worker ° 
In memery of my beloved Jane, 


I pledge to the management of 
The Worker to secure one hundred 
subs from among many friends 


in California and the West Coast. 


Jane was killed by a hit and run 
driver on—Feb. 23, 1941 on her 
way to the Peoples Educational 
Center in Hollywood. 


Jane's whole youthful life was’ 


at es devoted in fighting for the inter- 
' | “~est of the people. She was enroll- 
_.... ed in the’ranks of the progressive 


while a student in the 


|timable honorable chairman of our}life. During the circulation drive 


| 
| 


ia in 1930 


Party in California and a ferless 
chmpion of the cause of Peace, 
Progress and Prosperity .... 

While in New York City, Jane 
took an active part in the strug- 
gles of the unemployed and help- 
ed building up the W.P.A. Teach- 
ers Union Local 453 which grew 
up from a handful to well over 
7,000 members. 

Jane's main activities, however, 
centered around our Daily Worker. 
She threw her youthful energy 
unreservedly in the very thick of 
the struggle to build up the cir- 
culation of our Daily as an inde- 
spensable in the . hands 


: weapon 
, the es- of the toiling people ifor ‘a better 


of the winter of 1933-1934 the 
Daily Worker Builders Club, of 
which Jane was the Section Or- 
ganizer grew from 18 to 250 full 
time functionary Builders and the 
Street sales of our Daily, increas- 


000 copies. 


ting tribute to the gallant memory 
of my Jane, than my active parti- 
cipation in the circulation drive 


of our Worker as well as our Peo- 
ples Daily World here inthe West 
Coast and the Greek-American 


j 


| nay Mike Daniels 


ed from 17,000 to well over 34,- 


I cannot conceive @& a more fit-. 
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A Foreign Policy for Labor 

TOP LEADERS OF the trade unions call the Gov- 
ernments price policy a “cynical hoax” on the people. 
They are right. ae 

William Green and Philip Murray say, bitterly that 
Big Business dominates the so-called “emergency setup 
in Washington. They are right. But what did they expect? 

In a national radio speech, Murray said that every- 
thing the government is doing now is “to guarantee profits.” 
He is completely .right. 


BUT WHAT IS to be done about this outrage? 

The top union officials say they want desks in the 
Big Business setup! Speaking through James B. Carey, 
CIO secretary-treasurer, they said this week they are will- 
ing and ready to “pay labor’s share” for the armaments 
buildup! 

But what conceivable share should labor pay for a 
program that is not in its interest? 

Labor needs its own foreign policy, just as it needs its 
economic policy. 

The Government's foreign policy is anti-labor, as it is 


anti-American. é 
° .) aa 


MILLIONS OF WORKERS feel the proof of that 
already. | 

It is impossible to challenge the price gouge effec- 
tively, the rise in rents, the slash in wages through freezes, 
etc., without challenging the whole fake “emergency” 
under which labor is being rooked and looted, as even 
Green and Murray admit. 

Labor did not create the Government's foreign policy 
of “inevitable war” with the Soviet Union. Labor did not 
create the infamous scheme to revive the war power of 
the Nazi war criminals, as Eisenhower and Truman are 
now doing. Labor did not tell the-reactionary Gen. Mac- 
Arthur to devastate the land of the Korean people with 
muderous bombings day and night. Labor did not approve 
the John Foster Dulles scheme to bring back the Tokyo 
war criminals as MacArthur is doing. Nor did labor have 
anything to do with the vile love-feast now going on be- 
tween Washington and the fascist Franco. 

® . ° 

THE LABOR OFFICIALS have called a conference 
for March 20. The rank-and-file surely isn’t interested in 
having this conference demand the right “to pay their 
share in lower wages so the big trusts can be paid off! 
The rank-and-file sees eye to eye, no matter what their 
politics, on STOPPING THE WAGE FREEZE, on ROLL- 
ING PRICES BACK, on CURBING THE PROFITEER- 
ING, and WIPING OUT ANTI-NEGRO DISCRIMINA- 
TION. 

All union locals ought to tackle the job of winning 


these demands, not the shabby right to be rooked as Carey 
figures it. se : 


Heroic Women 


THE WORKER Salutes the women of America on the occasion 
of International Women’s Day. This day of struggle for equal rights 
for women has a special significance to all labor progressive forces. 

It is the women, in their work for collection of peace ballots, 
in their opposition to atomic warfare, who have raised the advanced . 
mass slogans of the peace camp demanding an end to the costly 
Korean adventure, the demand to bring the boys home. 

In the name of peace, appeals have been directed to American 
women by anti-fascist women of China, Korea, Europe and Asia. In 
the world-publicized appeal of the millions of anti-fascist women 
organized in the Women’s International Democratic Federation, 
American women are asked to remember that “remilitarization is . 
preparation for a new war and every woman who fights fer peace 
must direct all the passion of a mother’s heart; and the daring and 
experience to struggle against the remilitarization of Western Ger- 
many. nt : 
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Negro women particularly are emerging as militant fighters m. 
the titanic. struggle against the poisonous jimcrow system and in- 
tensified national oppression of the Negro people. | 

The heroic figures of Mrs. Rosalie McGee Mrs. Bessie Mitchell, 
Mrs. Mallard, Mrs. Josephine Grayson, are evidence of the towering 
nee of Negro women to the struggle for peace and free- 

om. — | . 
These and other activities are valuable contributions of Ameri- _ 
armakers. It 
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The sii os . office had 
received at press time a total of 
20,173 mail subscriptions for The 
Worker, and 1,909 for the Daily 
Worker. 

The drive, which is Rowdee to 
a close, had set an original goal of 
20,000 overall subscriptions. Re- 
turns were not yet in from the 
work of campaigners in several 


states last weekend, and only frag- 
mentary returns had been turned 


in from Manhattan, Queens and 
Bronx. 

The al teg ee « chart does 
not include 133 subscriptions to 
The Worker and 135 Daily Worker 
subs received from abroad. And 
an additional 84 subs were re- 
ceived by The Worker office from 
various parts of the country too 
late to be included in it. 

On top> of the 20,173 subs to 
The Worker and I 909 Daily 
Worker subs received in the cam- 


paign, there were an_ estimated 
1,600 home delivery subscriptions 
obtained in New York City, 

- Hence the overall fi 
campaign thus far is s ightly over 
23,600, or about ‘17% 
above the original goal set. 
several hundred subs still to come 
in, the final result is expected to* go 


Over 


Areas that have achieved their 
goals in the campaign include Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, Missouri, Wiscon- 


e for the 


percent 
With 


the 24.000 mark. 


home delive 
almost doubli 


73 Subs Ractived:' in The Worker Dri 


sin, Illinois, Brooklyn and Col- 
orado. Brooklyn campaigners, with 
an original goal of 3,000, raised it 
to 5,500 in the course of the drive, 
and finished up with 5,503 mail 
Worker and Daily Worker subs, 
and with about 400 additional 
and other subs, thus 
g the original tar- 


get. 

Manhattan campaigners also 
went over their original goal of 
4,500 which they hiked to 7,000 in 


e 


the course of the drive. Theq ob- 
tained 4,867 mail sbs for The 
Worker and Daily Worker, and 
more than a thousand home de- 
livery and other subs, for an over- 
all total of nearly 6,000. 

New York State's final figure 
was close to 16,000, and may 
reach it when all lagging subs are 
in. The original goal was 10,000, 


later increased to 18,000 in the 
course of the drive. 


CALL PARLEY 
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partment and repeatedly reaffirm- 
-ed support of their policies, As if 
to reemphasize that, the President 
called Wilson to a conference with 


him at the Key West retreat for) 


apparently no more weighty reason 
than to make it known to a press 
conference that the war mobiliza- 
tion boss has his full backing. 

* 


THERE WAS NO DOUBT that 
at least some of the policymakers 
in the Labor Policy Committee 
camp considered the threat to 
arouse consumers and the calling 
of a conference in Washington as 
only bargaining pressure for the 
minor concessions they want. 


On the other hand the workers 
below take the declaration of. war 
on big business in government 
more seriously. Irrespective of 
their intentions, the top labor 
leaders have already said too 
much about the war program to 
be able to revert overnight to the 
role of salesmen for it. The blast of 
the top labor leaders came in a 
moment when, as even the Gallup 
poll concedes, there is a sharp 
popular swing against sending of 
troops to Europe and for with- 
drawal of the forces from Korea. 
Spokesmen of the war program 
complain that there is no heart In| 


A Round-table 


Discussion on... 


THE NEGRO NATION 
AND THE CASE OF 
WILLIE McGEE 


Speakers: 
HOWARD JOHNSON 
HERBERT APTHEKER 
AUBREY GROSSMAN 
WILLIAM L. PATTERSCN 


A Special Program of Spirituals 
and Music of the South 


Sunday, March IIT 
8:00 P. M. 
In the Lounge 


Refreshments 


Adm. $1.00 


Jefferson School 
‘575 Sixth Avenue 


it among the workers. 
The statement issued by the La- 


bor Policy Committee was to a' 


degree, a reflection of the anti-war 
sentiment below and an attempt to 
placate it by blaming the effects of 
the war economy on the “con- 
duct” of the war program. 

» 4 


PROGRESSIVE forces in the 
labor movement welcomed the 
step taken by the Labor Policy 
Committee and its decision for 
boycott of the war mobilization ma- 
chinery. They hold, however, that 
the fight should be a real one and 
not be sold out for a song and a 
couple of top posts for labor. Pro- 
gressives are calling on the workers 
to make their influence felt for a 
real fight. 


The real intentions of the labor 
leaders will be judged by how 
vigorously they press the fight and 
how all-embracing they make it 
on all the problems affecting their 
members in the first place the 


wage freeze. The 10 percent wage) : 


freeze formula was enacted by 
Stabilization Director Eric John- 
ston. A few concessions he is of- 
fering to lure labor back into the 
WSB will not appreciably “lib- 
eralize” the wage freeze. The plain 
fact is that most major groups in 
the labor movement cannot get 
much of an increase if any “for the 
duration.” 


‘Save McGee,’ 


Truman Told 


(Continued from Page 4) 


forces can prevent Willie McGee 
from suffermg the same fate of 
legal lynching so brutally imposed 
on the Seven Martinsville Negro 
men in Virginia.” 

Among the groups calling on 
President Truman to save McGee, 
was the Society of Friends (Quak- 
ers), Lynn, Mass. 

The Rev. Donald Lothrop, Bos- 
ton Community Church, is heading 
a group of New England religious 
leaders who have formed a “Save 
McGee” committee. 

Civil rights rallies on behalf of 
the McGee campaign have been 
held in Boston, Lawrence, Spring- 
field and Lynn, Mass., and in Pro- 
vidence, R. I. 

Protest parades, street meetings 
and special vigils -are being 
planned by community and trade 
union leaders in the Harlem area 
of Manhattan. 


; 


FEATURING... 


© MARTHA SCHLAMME, 
Soprano 


® ELAYNE JONES, 
Tympanist 
® EARL Jones, 


Actor 


© LUCY BROWN, 
Pianist 


‘OWN HALL, 123 West 47° te’ — 


Saturday, March 10, 8:30 P. M. 


An Evening of 


Negro and Jewish Music 


© JEWISH PEOPLES PHILHARMONIC CHORUS 
DR. LEO KOPF, Conductor | | 
in a program of Song, Instrumental Music and Poetry of the 
NEGRO AND JEWISH PEOPLE 


Tickets: $2.40, $1.83, $1.20 at Town Hall, Box Office 
— Ausp.: Division of i Jewish Studies of the Jefferson School 


© HARRY SMYLES, 
Oboist 


° AL MOSS, 


Tenor 


® DAVID JOHNSON, 
Violinist 

® LEE NEMETZ, 
Actor 


> 
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to 
sung 
poser 


Saturday, 
Peoples 
conducting, Harry Smyles, A] Moss, Elayne 


Jones, 


$2.40, 


Studies, Jefferson School, 575 Sixth Ave., 
(WATkins 9-1600) 


office. 


West 


8:30 p.m. Admission to members $1, social 
all evening. 


SATURDAY. MARCH 10TH, at 8 p.m. at 
Harlem CRC, 53 W. 125th st. Film—‘‘South 
Africa—Uncensored” 
what’s happening in South Africa today 
» »« dancing, 
ists... 
tion 50c. 


JEFFERSON 
producers of last season's 


Sing’ 
Odets’ 


Friday, Saturday and: Sunday, March 9, 
10 and 11. 
16th St. 

JUMP, 


Quito 
Secon 
Lares 


at 62 Pitt St. 
Contribution 
MAKE AND MBET friends, 


have 


Start 


Lots 


your 
Ave 
at 95 


CLUB ROOSEVELT YPA—West Side ALP | 
presents a gala party, refreshments and | 
entertainment. 
sentence of Willie McGee, Sat. March 10. 
Contrib. $1, 220 West 80th St. 


Bro 


the * 


from 
with 


CLUB UNITY’S CABARET invites 
to see 


freshments. 


163rd 


ALLERTON LYL throws a party. 
freshments, 


fun. 


Brooklyn 


EVERYBODY 
Liberation’'s 
entertainment: 


dancing. March 10. 7 Tompkins Ave. (cor. 
ner Flushing 


8:30 p.m, 


Manhattan 
THE NEGRO NATION 


of Wi 


discussion on Sunday at the Jefferson 
School 


Howard Johnson, Herbert Aptheker and 
Audrey Grossman and William L. Patter- 


ee 


Manhattan 


PREMIERE PERFORMANCE of “I, Too 
Sing America,” song cycle by Serge Hovey 
poetry of Langston Hughes, 


Jones, 
Jewish artists in songs, music and poetry 
of the Negro and Jewish People. Tickets: 


SATURDAY Night Film Club presents a 
rare film treat,Alexander Korda's 
brandt’’ 
Lancaster and Gertrude Lawrence, 


day note social, 11 West 18th St. Sub. 50c. 
ENJOY A GALA EVE. at Tompkins Sq. 
YPA — entertainment, 


ments and lots more fun. Bring friends! | 


6th St.) N. Y. C. top floor. 
GALA SHAMROCK PARTY—to pay rent.) 


Couples 75c. 11 W. 
Maritime-Dept. Store LYL. 

SONIA SADRON recent charcoals 
Center Gallery, 206 W. 15th St. through 
March 30th. 
Sunday 1-6 p.m. 

GET IN ON the 
tonight at the newly decorated 6th South 
ALP Club a grand eve has been lined up 
including 
dancing 
Artsits, 
wonderful evening and help in the Fight 
to Save Willie McGee cause that’s where 


“B’’ Bus and get off at 6th St. We're. 


MADNESS A LA 
Bronx, 


Thing’ Band at Madness Manor, 1311 
Intervale Ave.., 


\ fine 


SATURDAY 


Israel, 


will be 
by Martha Schlamme, with com- 
at piano, at Town Hall Concert. 
March 10—8:30, with Jewish 
Philharmonic Chorus, Leo Kopi 


Lee Nemetz, David Johnson, Earl 


raci 
Lucy Brown, and other Negro and sae 


RAY LEV, 


stirring life 
ALP, 220 W. 80th St.-B’way—8:30. subs. 75c. | 


Coming 


ANDERSON NEXO, the author, 
discussed by Dr. Annette Rubinstein on 
Writers for Tomorrow’s World. 
March 12th, 8:30 p.m. 
Sixth Ave. 

MARRIAGE AND FAMILY LIFE will be. 
discussed by Mark Tarall at t 
School, 
Ave., 8:30 p.m. Subs. $1. 
LIKE MUSIC? 


Thursday, 


son, also a special program of spirituals 
and music of the South. 8 p.m. subs. $1.) 
BETTY SANDERS reports on 
tonight at the Panel Room, 


13 


Tickets including tax. 


$1., 


will report her impressions of the 
State—. 


in the New Jewish 


Subs. 


Monday, March 12th. 


Unity Chorus, 
Singing group, rehearses 
8 p.m. 


just returned from Concert 
Tour and visit of several months 


will be 


Monday, 
$1, 


he Jefferson 
575 Sixth 


106 East 14th Street. 


ai 


— 


SUNDAY, MARCH ll 
8:40 P. M. 


The Candy Story 


BARNARD RUBIN’S new play 
Benefit 
Manhattan Civil Rights Congress 


| CZECHOSLOVAK WORKERS 


HOUSE, 347 East 72nd Street 
(Bet. Ist and 2nd Aves.) 


Tickets: CRC, 23 W. 26 St.—OR 9-1657 
or at Box Office, Sunday Evening 
All seats $1.50 (includes contribution) 


urope 
Astor | 


in 


575 


inter- | 
every 


$1.80, $1.20 at Division of Jewish, 


and Town Hall box 


‘Rem- 
starring Charles Laughton, eur 
1 


88th St. Three showings beginning 


SATURDAY 
MARCH 17 


Program starts 
at 8 p.m, sharp 


gripping drama of 


refreshments, 
“free Willie McGee.”’ 


guest art- 


. Help Dona- 


THEATRH WORKSHOP, 
“Awake and 
announces the opening of Clifford 
classic comedy, “Night Music,’ 


. , 8:30 p.m. Sixth Ave. and 

Admission $1.25 tax included, 
JIVE AND MAMBO to Pache 
Y su Sexteto mayayesano at tlie 

d Anniversary Dance of Grito de 


500 0060000000000000000008060 


$1.50 at door 


_—_— ee 


POPOLO 


Honoring America’s only Italian peace voice 
FILM * SINGING GROUP * ENTERTAINMENT 
* Dance all night to John Duda’s Orchestra * 


Admission: $1.25 in advance, 


000 000000000009 000000000000000000000000CCCOSOES 


12th ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION 
L’UNITA 


YUGOSLAV 
HALL 


405 W. 41 St. 
New York 


DEL 


4 


Tickets available at 
Room 903, 13 Astor PI. 


Se ema ae 


LYL. Entertainment, refreshments 
“FF” train to Delancey St. 
men, 75c; women, 50c. 

just plain) 
fun. Maritime District—LYL, Satur- 


dancing, refresh- 


8:30 until—address is 95 Ave. B (nr. 
Contrib. 50c. | 


of fun and little spent... Cont. 50c. 


18th St. Dist. Trades- 
at | 
Gallery hours, daily except 


Festivities downtown 


Sub Campaign Report. 


The Box Score for Peace 


Following are the standings of the various areas 


Worker subscription campaign, as of Tuesday, March 


subscriptions collected last week-end in several areas 
received: 


in The 
6, with 
not yet 


everything from continuous) 
top—entertainment by People’s 
delcious refreshments. Have a 


) STATES 


QUOTA | 


Total 
Daily 
Subs 


Worker 
Subs 


Grand 
Total 


Percent 
Attained 


Total | 


contribution goes to. Just grab the 


Ave. B. 


Proceeds for Protesting | 


nix 


MADNESS! 
*“Bill’s”’ 


in the 
Come to Celebration of 
corner Freeman S8St.,. Bronx 
8:30 p.m. till “Bill” gets tired. Enter 
the crazy. Donation 45c. 


you 
Te-| 
1029 East) 


“The North Star.’ 
Sub. 49c. 


Dancing 
LYL, 
St. 

Re- 
entertainment. Plenty of 
Sat. night at 9:00, 2761 Barker Ave. 


is going to LYL Club 
Peace Dance. There’li be 
refreshments: continuous 


Ave.) Subscription 75c. 


SUNDAY 


and the Case 
llie McGee will be the round table 


Forum. The speakers will be 


TT 


On 


Sol 


The best for boys and girls 
CAMP KINDERLAND 


A progressive Jewish Camp welcoming 
children of all races, national groups. 
Full activity program, 


i Union Square W., NY 3, N¥ AL Phebe 


5 to 16 years 


Sylvan Lake, Hopewell Jct., N. Y. 


all facilities. 
Vail, Mgr. Sidney Weinstein, Dir. 


nceacemseeenioen 


Alabama-Miss.-Tenn, __._75 
California-Ariz.-Nev. 
Connecticut 


Colorado-N. Mex.-Wyo. 100 
Florida 
Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 
Iowa-Neb.-Kan. 
Louisiana 
Maryland-Wash., D.C. _. 200 
Michigan 
Minnesota-N.D.-S.D. 
Missouri-Kansas City-K. 
Montana-Idaho 

New England 

New Jersey 

N. Y. Upstate 
Manhattan 

Bronx 


Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 


TOTAL 


_.-200 


...500 
100 


Ohio-Ky-Wheeling, WVa 1000 
Oklahoma-Arkansas 
Oregon 

Pennsylvania-Del. (E.) ~1500 
Pennsylvania (West.) oe 


19977 1774 21751 


* Quota Fulfiled 


“They Sing for Peace” 


BETTY SANDERS 


reports on her trip to Europe and sings the 
peace songs of Poland, Czechoslovakia, France, 
England. Plus Laura Duncan, Ernie Lieberman, 
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(Continued from Page 3) 

exactly the imperialist position put 
_ forward by Jessup se) easel 
by Davies and Parodi—is to dis- 
cuss the general issues of East- 
West relations. This would give 
them the opportunity to put blame 
on the USSR, without ever getting 
down te brass-tacks. Second, the 
western powers want to argue 
about a peace treaty for Austria. 
And only third would they get 
down to Germany. 


Gromyko insists, of course, that 
this is putting the cart before the 
horse, and won't get any closer 
to satisfying the world demand for 
a German settlement. 


* 


FOR GERMANY is the key-to 
Europe and to peace. You can 
spend a lot ef time in Paris, as I 


did, and follow western European 
politics from there. You can spend 
a few days in Prague, where life is 
calm and peaceful, wher€ the em- 
phasis is all on peaceful produc- 
tion, and where the food and living 
standards -have zoomed upwards 
since my last visit there—the shops 
are stocked with goods and food is 
plentiful. But it isn't until you fly 
back for three and a half hours 
over Germany that you suddenly 


ete question first? 

Because it's plain as day that 
there could not be a war in Eu- 
repe, and hence no world war, if 
the tremendous desire for peace 
which is welling up among the 
German people were satisfied b 

a united, demilitarized, neutral- 

ized and democratic Germany. 

In the western countries, many 
people are still dreaming the old 
Munichite dreams that if only the 
Germans and the Russians could be 
gotten to fight each other, war 
would somehow pass the rest of 
the world by. This is a great illu- 
sion which was disproven in 1914- 
1918, and again in 1941. It ‘ig- 
nores the facts of history. But it 
also ignores the simple fact that 
the best German army ever mus- 
tered into the field was once be- 


fore beaten by the Soviet army—|— 


and it is the German people today 
who remember this more keenly 
than anyone else. 


Peace therefore depends on cre- 
ating the kind ef Germany that all 
its people, except the puppets of 
Bonn and the steel-magnates of 
the Ruhr, desire. That is a unified 
and demilitarized Reich. With such 
a Germany, there could be no war. 
And to bring about such a Ger- 
many, what is required is a suc- 
cessful Big Four conference, end- 
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see the conference ‘succeed: 


Four agreement, and thus justify 
the present war preparations. 


And the State Department is in} 


deadly fear that the Soviet propo- 
powerful that the British and 


French governments will not be 
able to withstand the demands of 
their own peoples for acceptance, 
ngt to mention the impact within 
German 

But the conference can succeed 
—the preliminary one, and the Big 
Four parley itself! 

It can succeed it the American 
people will step up the movement 
against rearming western Germany, 
and will demand a Pact of Peace— 
the real and realizable alternative 
to war. 


TRENTON SIX 


(Continued from Page 4) 


counsel were in any way interested 


in the ease. 
* 


acquaint Jerseyites with the case 
showed in other ways too. On the 
second day of the retrial Frank 
Katzenbach, eourt-appointed coun- 


| sition? Certainly, that is just what 
they de net want. 

The reason for the deliberate} 
pessimism with which the State/, 
Department went inte this depu-| 
ties meeting is its unwillingness to 
it: 
wants to make the American peo- 
ple lose all confidence in a Big 


sals on Germany are so logical and 


THE MASS CAMPAICN to 


CHICAGO. —A resounding protest against the Justice 
‘Department's wave of deportation proceedings was heard 


here Sunday as 650 delegates met in a weekend Midwest 


Bill of ictine Conference. 


Recognizing March as “Fight 
Deportation Month,” a program}. 
of concentrated activity was out- 
lined, including: 


© The sending of families of 
Midwest deportees to Washington 
to join with families of ether de- 
portees from all over the nation 
to protest illegal arrests, star- | 
chamber deportat: oa hearings and 
denial of bail. 


® Mass campaigns of leiters, 
wires and protests to reach Wash- 
ington from individuals, organiza- 
tions and community leaders. 
® Integration ef the Negro 
community im the fight to protect 
the foreign born. 
® The involving of youth and 
trade union groups in 
programs. 

: * 


THE CONFERENCE sponsor- 
ed by the Midwest Committee for 
the Protection of Foreign Bom 
opened with a Banquet Saturday 


special; — 


other organizations. 


Delegates listened as those fac- 
ing deportation to lands they left 
vears ago told of the hardships 
| they face and then in the next 
breath teld how, despite the inti- 
midations, the threats and the per- 
secution now meted them by the 
| Justice Department, they had but 
one desire .. . to beat off the at- 
tack and remain here in the land 
of their choice and beeome United 
States citizens. 

Katherine Hyndman, the wife 
of a steelworker from Gary, Ind., 
told what it meant to have the 
uncertainty of deportation hang- 
ype over her head. She told how 

She debated buying a new refrig- 
érator and a new winter coat 
. “for how do I know that Ill 
be at home to use them or whether 
the Justice Department will again 
decide I am to remain in jail.” 


* 
~SHE CALLED UPON the Con- 


ference to support the American 
Women’s Appeal for the freeing 
lof the 28 women facing deporta- 
tien, and the Midwest Commitiee 
was instructed by the delegation 
to send two delegates to Wash- 
ington later this month to join 
with a nationwide delegation. 


Harold Christofel briefly re- 
viewed the Allis-Chalmers strike 
which led to his. citation by the 
House un-American Activities 
Committee. He warned that labor 
especially must become more ac- 
tive in the fight to prevent depor- 
tation and the overall struggles of 
the foreign born. 


* 


| ABE FEINGLASS, district lead- 
er of the Fur and Leather Workers 
|union, emphasized that this effort 
to protect the foreign born is an 
integral part of the efforts of the 
American people for peace and 
security. 


sel for Forrest, after a half-hour de-| 
fense conference. stated to the 
court what was im fact a self- 
imposed “loyalty oath.” “I have 
every confidence,” Katzenbach de- 
clared for the reeord, “that sources 
backing the defense in this case are 
American forces.” Katzenbach ws 
hitting at the snide questioning of 
the prosecution, but he went on to 
imply that he would not have had 
ithe same attitude if CRC attorneys 
had been in the case. 


Alexander, without naming the 
.| Civil Rights Congress, called the 
mass campaign for freedom of the 
six defendants “un-American,” and ; 
promised the court that he would|whom we fight segregation—and 
prove the innocence of his clients|#bove all we must reach out to 


“with nothing but the evidence.”| /! the world’s people to win the 
fight for peace. 


He described Judge Smalley as 
ON SUNDAY, 225 delegates 


“manifestly fair” and as_ having 
'shown a “willingness to exceed the| and -observers convened at Hull 
House. They represented trade 


bounds of equal fairness.” 
union, Civic, fraternal, church, and 


remember the crucial fact of Ger- 

many s \relationship to the future 

of both| France and Czecheslova- 

- kia, in fact all of Europe and the 
world. 

Why does Gromyko put the 


ing in a Pact of Peace, as the World 
Peace Council proposes. 


* 


CAN THE capitalist powers be 
forced to agree to such a propo- 


MONUMENTS 
WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS 
Official Monument Dealer for the TWO 


1410 WASHINGTON AVE. 
Cer. 170th St.. Bronzs 56, N. Y¥. 


Tel. JErome 7-6042 


evening with 425 in attendance. 
Harry Bridges was one of the 
featured speakers. at the banquet. 
The West Coast maritime union 
leader, and his attorney, Vincent. 
Halliman appeared here last week- 
end at a series of meetings and 
rallies protesting against the latest 
in a series of frameup attempts 
against Bridges. 

Pointing to the war drive as 
the source of the attack on the 
foreign born, Bridges declared, 
“We in the trade union movement 
must go outside-the unions in this 
fight, into the communities, among 
the religious and pacifist with 


SHOPPERS’ GUIDE 


Drug Sundries 


Records 


ae 


= 
Unien Drug Sundries 


Specializing in Standard Brands 
Razor Biades at WHOLESALE PRICES 
and large variety of Drug Sundries 
27 UNION SQUARE, WEST 
New York, N. Y. AL 5-5654 
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Berliner’s Music Shop 


PAUL ROBESON 
“Spring Songs” 89¢ 
*““Cive Me Your Hands”’ 


“International Brigade Songs” 
“Six Songs for Democracy” 


$9.95 
154 Fourth Ave. 
Open til 10 p. m. 


Meantime, of more than 40 pros- 
pective jurors examined, only four 
/ were chosen. Of the 36 excused, 
14 admitted anti-Negro attitudes so 
strong that they could not-bring a 
fair verdict. The only Negro who 
qualified—James Jiles— was per- 
emptorily challenged by the pros- 
ecution. At press time three house-' 
wives and a male state employe 
were chosen as the first of fourteen. 


* 


DEFENSE ATTORNEYS pre- 
viously had shown some .alarm at 
the high incidence of anti-Negro 
attitudes as reflected in the jury 
panel, despite the disavowal of 
public discussion in favor of the 
defendants made this week. One 
source of public opinion pollution, 
The Trenton Times, was upbraided 
by Attorney Pellettieri during a 
recess. “You are not the hangman 
yet!” Pellettieri shouted angrily at 
the papers reporter. He was 
criticizing the. reporters atempt to 
smiear as “un-American” Miss Rab-} 
stein who heads the Progressive 
Party in Mercer County. Pellet- 
tieri came back at the reporter 


when a prospective juror admitted 
under examination that he had 
formed rigid opinions against the 
defendants from having read’ an 
inflammatory editorial titled “The 
i Idle Electric Chair.” which ran: 


during the first Trenton Six trial. 
RUSSIAN RESTAURANT Y 


317 East 14th Street, ur. tnd ave. || Mrs. McGee to Talk 


S RECREATE SONS TF  DETROLT.—Making a dramatic 
.@ HOME ATMOSPHERE last minute appeal to the American 
people to save the life of her hus- 


 SRANRAAERRAREIERBEENIIIS ESCO loot ae 
speratennittieeet - | | band and father of her four chil-|zv THE HEART of the clothing: district. 
FOR ADVERTISING dren, Mrs. Willie McGee will] Long cutting table. singer and Hottman 
bese ig<t -;|_Pressing Machines. Call GR 17-2663. 
RATES . speak at thé Civil Rights rally this —— 


es : os March I," 2: om p. m., at = cas wh seer gee ee 
‘a. sedi opa.ciee € Music Hall, -M son a 
CALL AL 4,7954~. ea 


ee 


Good, Used Clothing 
Men’s Women’s, Children’s 


Hi-Fidelity Radio Phonographs 
Vector Laboratories 


217 THIRD AVENUE * GR 38-7686 
New York 3, N. ¥. 


Sales — Installation — Service } 


Electrolysis 


, IT’S SO INEXPENSIVE 
- to Rid Yourself of Unwanted 


: Hair F orever! Famous experis re- 
& move unwanted hair permanently from f 
§ face, or body. Privacy. Sensational § 
B new methods. Quick results. Men also f 
treated. Free consultation. 
BELLETTA ELECTROLYSIS 
110 West 34th St. (adj. Saks) 
Suites 1101-1102 @ LO 3$-4218 


(14th St.) 


OR 4-9400 
1 Long Playing ee 
RECORD ss | ee 


UNION "SQUARE 
Music Shop 


27 Union Sq. W. (Cor. 16th. St.) 
AL 5-6969 


Restaurants 


SAGES — 


Sizzling Platters 
Hamburgers - Dinners 


Dine with HARRY BELAFONTE 
FERMAN PHILLIPS 
BILL ATTAWAY 


24 hours a day, excepi Sunday 


953 Seventh Ave. §8. 
(Sheridan Square) 


Bring, Mail, Express to 


r 
: Spanish Refugee Appeal 
- 23 West 26th Street, Suite 300 


ee New York, N. Y. ) 
, THE HE MOST RELIABLE PLACE - : 
; TO SEND PARCELS TO RUs.- 


"SIA, ROMANIA and ISRAEL ‘ 
Duty Prepaid is Through 


PARCELS TOUS 


IN QUEENS | 


Complete Optical Service 
Eyes Examined - Glasses Fitted 


IRVING B. KARP 


Optometrist 
$9-03-—-164 St. topp. Macy’s) Jamaica 
Oper Mon.. Wea.. Fri., 02:38 AM te 8 Pm 
Tues. Thurs. Sat 9-30 te &# — OL 8-285 


Florists 
ee veoceoeesoocore 


‘FLOWERS: 


@®anD FRUIT BASKETS @ 
Delivered Anywhere . 


ROBERT RAVEN, Viseobs 
° GR 3-8357 °: 


eet 


Snueeuanranwar @& a 
a8 8 2 8 fF 8 8 8 BS 


have your eyts i 

examined by 28 } 

competent ocalist 
M.D 


UNION SQ. 
LOPTICAE & JEWELRY CO. 


147 Fourth Ave. (Bank Bidg.) Room 319 | (STREPTOMYCIN) — 
N Shaffer - Wm. Voge} — GR 7-755: Takes 4 or 6 days te USS& 


Classified Ads 


APARTMENT WANTED | | SERVICES 


NEGRO FAMILY, being evicted. Urgently 
needs 4-room apartment, anywhere. 
KI 2-2230. 


WANT-1%-2-3 rooms. Please call GRam- 
ercy 3-7129—10:30 to.6 weekdays. 


FOR SALE 

(Appliances): 

FREEZER — 8 cubic feet — $349.95 value, 
special $221.00—Standard Brands Dist., 


143 Fourth Ave. (13th & 14th Sts.) 
GR 3-7819. 


e LICENSED BY THE USSE e@ 
e NEW AIR MAI SERVICE e¢ 
Especially for Medicine 


Insurance 


SiemeGeeGeG eeneegeee& ~« w a & 
SSeeae See e eee eeea«a .. 


JACK R. 


BRODSKY 


Al) kinds of insurance inciading aato- 
mebile, fire. life, compensation, ete 


799 Broadway GR 5-3826 


lA TT 


= 


— 


: LITT AUTO REPAIRS 
Moxing and Storage ore , ee 
BODY AND FENDER SHOP. Tools, tires 

and batteries, 252 W. 68th St. 3rd floor. 


TR 717-2554. Ask for Litt or Jerry. 
(Upheistery ) 


SOFA $12—2 ohairs $1l—new heavy web- 
bing, relining, springs retied. In your 
home. Everywhere. Price incl. vacuum 
cleaning. AC 2-9496. 


Bet, 12 and 13 Sts. — GR 7-844 
@ Quality Chinese Food ® 
Special Attentien te Parties: & Banquets 
KRAVKAZ 


MOVING @ STORAGE 
FRANK GIARAMITA 
oe ee Teas 


near Srd Ave. 


EFFICIENT @ RELIABLE 


a 


SOFA rewebbed, relined, springs retied im 
your home. Reasonable. Furniture re- 
paired, slipcovered, reupholstered. Com- 
radely attention. Mornings 9-1. HYacinih 
8-7887. 


FURNITURE | | 
COUCH, coffee-table, section bookcase, 
.. maple twin-bedroom set. Call Ulster 2- 
2270, till Tuesday. 


CLOTHING SHOP FOR SALE 


UNITY OPTICAL CO. 


| 152 FLATBUSR AVE. 
Near Atlantic Ave. — Our Only Otvice 


ELI ROSS, Optometrist 


Tel. NEvins 8-9166 


DAILY 9 A.M. ~ 4 FM. 
SATURDAY 9 A.M. - B P.M. 


«EYES D EYE EXERCISES 


. ta ae Oe ce ee 
ee ee ee ee ee 
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TRUCKS FOR HIRE 


ALL JOBS 38 moving, storage. al) D preséets, 
‘closed vans, iow tates. Cal) Ed Wendel, 
JB 6-8000, day-night. 


JIMMIE’S pickup, trucking service. sma 
‘TL jobs. Shortest. ag Dependable, 16 
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WILL BUY . full-size., boys 
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; Daily. Worker. 
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By Michael Singer - _Seui 
ALBANY.—The 1949 “Feinberg Law” legislature and last year’s do-nothing session | i mployment insurance steal; ‘The crucial tests come in the 


l next four days. On é€ aa 
achieved memorable heights of public zeal contpared to the 1951 halocust here. Not in the} Hollander’s strongly-worded at-|from sales tax to “loyalty” bills 


hoariest days of the oldest observer on capitol hill has there ever been a more cynical, 


brazenly contemptuous, 


lature than the one scheduled to 
adjourn next Thursday, March 15 
at 5 p.m. 


and re- 
actionary steamroller in the legis- 


week the score thus far is: 
® Rent control—eliminated. 


—passed. 


© Fifteen percent rent increase 


_As the session goes into its final’. © Anti - discrimination 


bills — 


killed in committees. 


be adopted. 
® Sales tax—due for passage. 


hy Africa 


is Rit ON 
‘ 2. sae +4! eat ¢ 
IT GIVES ONE a deep feeling of satisfaction to know that 
there are others besides the top brass, Dewey-Truman politicians 
and big press pen-men who are discussing the raw materials of 


® Unemployment 


° Civil ri ghts—worst 
and * 


port by March 14. 
* 


® Salary increases—sliced to 
starvation minimums and still to 


insurance ;- 
ready to be stolen from workers 
land rebated as profits to employ- 

ers. 

® Peace—Dewey war and dic- 
tatorship bill certain of passage. 
“loyalty” 
‘screening’ bill in U. S. his- 
tory designed for bipartisan sup- 


tack against the Democratic hier- 
archy is seen here as a manifesta- 
tion of seething disgust and re- 
sentment among rank-and-file un- 
ionists at the doublecross they are 
getting by the so-called party of 
the “common man.’ 

It is no secret that many Demo- 
cratic legislators see only a politi- 
cal debacle ahead for their party 
if. the leadership continues to ap- 
prove sales tax boosts, shadow- 
boxes on rent rises, kills off anti- 
bias bills, engages in frenzied mim- 
eograph and swivel-chair cam- 
paigns against the unemployment 
insurance bill, and on almost every 
issue, plays Damon to the Republi- 
can Pythias. 


the Democrats promise “opposi- 
tion.” Based on every experience 
since January, these pledges can 
be accepted only as token and tac- 
tical maneuvers designed “wholly 
for local consumption and not to 
be taken seriously. 

It will remain for the people— 
labor, consumers, teachers, civil 
service workers, tenants—to stop 
the Wall Street machine here from 
grinding out their vicious bills. 

When we asked Assembly mi- 
nority leader Steingut what he 
would do to rally the people 
against these threats, he said: 

“I've rallied the people. I went 


on the radio twice. What more can 
I do?” 


THESE ARE only some of the 
horrible legislative mementoes 
that the 1951 legislature is set to 
present to the people. 

The most heartening—even his- 
toric—event of the legislature was 
the tremendous tenant mobiliza- 
tion here last February against. the 
15 percent rent increase bill. The 
work of such progressive senators 
as William J. Bianchi, East Har- 
lem Rep.-ALP, and Fred G. Mor- 
itt, Brooklyn Democrat, and As- 
semblyman Louis Peck, Bronx 
Democrat, has been outstanding. 


Aside from that, however, the 
1951 legislature is a blot on the 
State. 


Still to be acted on are the un- 
employment insurance bill and the 
3 -percent sales tax for New York 
City, and in both cases, Democrat- 
ic “opposition” has’ been so desul- 
tory and so phony as to constitute 
support of the Dewey deals. 


When the bills for repeal of the 
McGoldrick plan were debated in 
both houses last Wednesday, the 
Assembly Republicans walked out 
almost in a body and only a hand- 
ful of GOPers sat through the Sen- 
ate arguments. Such nose-thumb- 
ing at the public has been charac- 
teristic of the majority since the 
first days of the session. 


The same cynicism and steam- 
roller tactics can be expected in 
the closing hours of the legislature 
when most of the controversial 


Africa. 

Paul Robeson in his Chicago speech at the National Labor 
Conference for Negro Rights last summer added up the contribution 
of Africa to the world emonomy. But what a difference from the 
way Dewey used these same facts in his pro-war speech before the 
Senate. 

Roseson said: 

“What special meaning does this challenge of the colonial 
world have for American Negro workers and their allies ? 

“We must not forget that each year 4,000 tons of uranium ore 
are extracted from the Belgian Congo—the main source of U. S. 
supply. And that Africa also provides more than half the world’s 
gold and chrome, 80 percent of its cobalt, 90 percent of its palm 
kernels, one-fifth of its manganese and tin, spate. § of its sisal fiber 


and 60 percent of its cocoa—not to mention untold riches yet unex- 
plored.” 


2,000 Tenants Vow 
To Resist Rent Hikes 


Two thousand organized tenants this week pledged to 
resist all rent boosts and refrain from signing leases under 


the McGoldrick 15 percent rent steal plan. Sol Salz, executive 
secretary of the New York Tenant 
Council, urged” all organized cat 


houses to meet and vote to refuse 

to pay increased rents. The appeal} Nevertheless, the fight around 

was made at a Golden Gate mass|the McGoldrick plan continues in 

meeting attended by organized|Albany. Salz appealed to tenants, 

tenants throughout the city, Alljconsumers and trade unionists to 
continue their protests to Albany 


during the: evening, tenants ar- 
rived in the uptown area, many and to demand adequate consum- 
er and tenant legislation. 


coming in chartered buses from 7 
He also urged that the Legisla- 


Brooklyn. 
The McGoldrick plan, effective|ture remain in session until all 
these issues are adequately han- 


March 15, opens the door to rent : 
bonita “cab tb Ae ce ae dled. The meeting went on record 
P percent, anc M-\against the three percent sales tax 

creases excuses for eviction of ten-| which will be an additional bur- 
jants. Subjected to mass presstire|den to tenants and workers. 
against his plan, Joseph D. Mc- 
Goldrick, state rent czar, an- 
nounced late this week that ten- 
ants were not required to sign 
leases or to consent to increases 
unless they are okayed by his 
agency. 

However, his plan permits “vol- 
untary increases up to 15 percent 


The Republicans voted it 


* 


ONE PARAGRAPH from Dewey's speech highlights what 
Africa means to him and his: “Columbite is a rare product, with 
high heat-resisting elements. It is essential for the manufacture 
of jet engines and to the atomic energy program. It comes from 
Nigeria.” 

To him, Africa means a war program based on the super- 


exploitation of its 200 million people and the plunder of its natural 
resources. 


This is true of the Dewey-Rockefeller crowd for this country 
also. Jimcrow in Metropolitan’s Stuyvesant Town, mortgages and 
bank loans in the South which make Metropolitan the biggest land- 
owner in the Black Belt, Standard Oil's aise throughout Texas 
and the lower South which cover an area larger than a half dozen 
states, Chase National Bank's loans to Seuth Africa, Ethiopia—these 
three giant combines which form the cornerstone of the Rockefeller 
empire, see the U.-S. as well as Africa as a field wide open for 
profit-making and as a base from which to wage war. 


But Robeson and all other human beings, here and in Africa, 
see that vast continent as a force for peace which is daily increasing 
its strength and making its desires known. He sees Africa as a 
force for peace which by the very nature of things is unbeatable. 


Steelworkers Strike 
Against 7-Day Week 


JOHNSTOWN, Pa.—Workers in 
the U. S. Steel foundry here struck 
last week against attempts to force 
them back on the seven-day work 


It is not only the victories the Africans are wining today—in 
the Gold Coast elections, in the Rhodesian copper mines, the South 
African gold mines and the Algerian iron plants, 


“And the people of Africa say to our atom-toting politicians, 
‘Send your guns.and tanks and planes to our oppressors (to pretect 
‘ your investments and to start your war), if you will! We, will 
take them away from them and put them to use! We will be free 
in spite of you, if not with your help.’” 

Imperialism, so sick that it can only “industrialize” Africa as 


bills come up for a vote. 
* 


DEMOCRATS were 


stunned 
by the blast against their party's 
leadership from state CIO presi- 
dent Louis Hollander last week. 
Hollander charged the Democrats 


and tenants view this as a bludg- 
eon for landlords to force increases 
upon the tenants, 


* 


Many of the organized tenants 
at the mass rally were part of the 
delegation of 2,000 in Albany sev- 
eral weéKs ago demanding that the 


week, which prevailed in the years 
before unionization. 

During the previous week, man- 
agement had increased the num- 
ber of/ working turns from 15 to 
20 ajweek, expecting to get a 
one-third increase in production 
on profitable war orders. The men . 


with having joined the Republi- 
‘cans in a ‘brazen sellout” on the 
sales tax and conniving to pass the 


Legislature defeat the McGoldrick 
plan. A  Republican-Democratic 
deal permitted the measure to pass 
by default without challenge. 


Tenant pressure, ~however,|% 
forced the Democrats this week 
to back William Bianchi, East Har-| 
lem Republican-American Labor-|™ 
ite, who attempted to reopen thei@ 


art of its war program, is creating the workers who will breathe 
ife-into Robeson’s inspiring speech for peace and freedom. 


a 


are bitter over the failure of the 
corporation to put on extra work- 


Rarely—and we mean rarely 
SUCH AN ENTHUSIASTIC AUDIENCE RESPONSE! 
Rarely such laughter and deep emdtion! 


BARNARD RUBIN’S 


“THE CANDY STORY” 


a New Playwrights Production” 
Directed by DOLPH GREENE Lights and Setting by MONROE CHASSON 


with 
ALICE CHILDRESS FROM THE DAILY WORKER REVIEW: by Bob Lauter 


CHARLES ZIMMERMAN “Draws cheers from enthusiastic audience” 


ELBERT HINES 
HERB ARMSTRONG 
NEIL POLIDORI 
RUTH ARMSTRONG 


Hesh Bernardi 
Richard Castle 
Stanley Green 
Angelo Davila 
Betty Bernard: 
Joe Coren 
Louise Craig 
Lee Michel 
Alan Schaffer 
Billve Reed 
Renee Schlissel 


EXHIBITION OF 


LITHOGRAPHS 


marery a play so loved! by JULIEN ALBERTS 


Jefferson Theatre Workshop 
announces preview performances 


CLIFFORD ODETS’ 
“NIGHT MUSIC” 


Fri., Sat., Sun. — 8:30 p.m. 
March 10th, llth and 12th 


Jefferson Theatre 
575 Sixth Ave. at 16th St. — 


Adm, $1.25, Tax inel. 


133 West 44th Street 7 
LE 2-3834 * 
Hi Open Daily: 10:45 a.m. to 8:30 p.m. Hy 


“Exciting’—DW “Powerful’’—H. Trib. 
" @ new play by PAUL PETERS 


NAT TURNER 


Eves. 8:45. exe, Mon. $1.20, $1.80, $2.40 
PEOPLE’S DRAMA THEATRE 
212 Eldrige St. (F Train te 2nd Ave.) 
RESERVATIONS GR 6- 3838 
Tickets also at Bookfair, 133 W. 44 5t. 
Specia! rates for theatre parties 


“4 moving drama enlivened by moments of humor” 


“Mom and Pop Roan are fully rounded characters whose 
situation is genuine and deeply affected” 


_ THE HORSEMEN 
Walls of Malapaga 


“One of the achievements of the plays is its presentation — 
of Communists, not as mechanical figures whose enter 
from time to time and avhose lines serve only as explana- 
tory footnotes to the action, but as an integral part of the 
action, falling naturally into the structure of the drama.” 


—— 


_ 


“His voice pit magnificently” !—Times 


“A eeice pen oat et Carnie | 
** Advances the development of a peoples culture” : | = gee! 


“Don’t miss it’ 


“ALICE CHILDRESS performance is truly ‘megnificent— 
best in New York City today.” —Bob Lauter, Daily Worker _ 


CZECHOSLOVAK WORKERS HOUSE 
AST 72nd STREET (Bet. Ist and 2ad Aves.) 


| Profitable arrangements. for fund raising purposes with. : | 
f oc Kings hema orm as bins avai sibasiain perme lye 


Tickets available at box office 
or phone RHinelander 4-9%73 | 
Friday and Saturday evenings 
March 9th and 10th-—8:40 


Sunday Aapegersons sold out 
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INSIDE 


By DUNCAN McLEOD 


[Editors Note: The writer is a 
young Canadian school-teacher wo 
bailed out of a stricken aircraft in 1944 
and came down in the mountains of 
Yugoslavia. For eight months he stayed 
with units of the Partisan forces, and 
learned enough of the Serbo-Croat 
language to speak with the people. 
Early in 1947, McLeod returned to 
Yugoslavia, just them embarked on 
Five-Year Plan. Until lafe summer, 
toured much of the country by train 
and afcot, worked several 
the Youth 
witnessed ‘ 
enthusiasm with which 
was striving for a better life 

In the fall of 1950, McLeod again 
visited Yugoslavia. This time he went 
as a tourist. He and a frien 
the length of Dalmatia, s 
peopie, keeping eyes, ears 
open, making comparisons, 
conclusions. These are his 
sions. | 
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Railway, 
the tremendat 


mind 

drawing 
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lage in Croatia, « 

things 

young fellow with a 

paint, I didn't rij 

never did,:| . 
future language He was 
painting a big sign-on the white plaster 
wall of a peasant cottage: 

ZIVIO DRUG TITO! 

ZIVILI NASIH SAVEZNICI— 
STALJIN, RUZVELT I CERCIL! 
Later I learned to translate this as: 

NG LIVE (or “HURRAH FOR’) 

COMRADE TITO! 
HURRAH FOR OUR ALLIES— 
STALIN, ROOSEVELT AND 
CHURCHILL! 


After my broken ankle mended, | 
learned a great deal about how .-the 
Partisans fought, and what they were 
fighting for. Their weapons included 
words, as well as rifles, molotov cock- 
tails and machine-guns, Everywhere in 
liberate territory their red-paint ~«slo- 
gans blossomed on every subject con- 
nected with their struggle. 

After liberation, the mottos: changed 
somewhat. Much less whooping it up 
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[HE STREETS— 

famous octagonal church 

.e courtyard of Diocletian s Patace 

(now the main town square in Split) 
a beggar woman asks alms. 


ON 


’ ai 
mucil more 


> 
He ” 4] teas 
IS aily, the ooviet 


sf Stalin: And 
with: 
YOUTH RKAIL- 
1 BXCEED THE 
EAR PLAN 

We spoke with many people in Dal- 
matia last.fall, and saw a good deal, but 
I think the single most striking evidence 
—literally handwriting on the wall 
—was the 1950 edition of Yugoslav slo- 
gans. 

From near Trieste all the way down 
to Dubrovnik, a curious whitewash job 
had been done. With one exception (an 
apparent oversight) every last motto 
praising the USSR or Stalin had been 
systematicaily (but not always complete- 
ly) obliterated by a daub of whitewash. 
Even more strange, there were virtually 
no new slogans. Most of the early ones 
had faded in the wind and weather, but 
every reference to Tito had been touched 
up with a fresh coat of paint. 


In a primitive country like Yugoslavia, 


PAPER FLOWERS IN THE FOOD MARKET.—This is the public produce 
market in Split, Dalmatia, where the principal item on sale is handmade paper 
| flowers. Potatoes (in the background) are priced at 35 cents a ‘pound. ) 
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Fuad 
the economic facts of life are grimly sim- 
ple.-A postwar slogan in 1947 summed 
them up thus: 
WORKERS AND PEASANTS, 

- EXCHANGE YOUR PRODUCTS! 
3efore the war, of course, most of the 
peasants produce was exported to coun- 
‘ a o> ~ wale a a2 ; 7 . “3 a 
‘ies like Germany. While peopie in the 
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: promised, 
‘ugosiavia own peo- 
begin exploiting her 
materials to turn out her own 
goods. By 1952, the Plan declarex 
country would be manufacturin: 
tractors and locgmotives; 
troleum products and 
Even cameras, typewriters a 
picture projectors would be “Made in 
Yugoslavia.” In the galvanic glow of a 
better future five years hence, thou- 
sands of young people threw two rail- 
ways across a vital but.undeveloped part 
of Yugoslavia during the summer holi- 
days of ‘46 and °47. All over the land, 
volunteer labor—to the tune of lusty 
work songs—became the fashion. Thé 
intense optimism and spirit of the Par- 
tisan movement had spread. Everywhere 
there was rebuilding, new building. 
My recent fortnight in Dalmatia was 
a sad awakening from this bright dream. 
We arrived in the midst of a genuine 
famine, which recalled the semi-starva- 
tion of the war years. ; 
, For us, an index of food scarcity was 
the scant fare served in even the better 
tourist hotels. Things seemed to get 
worse as one went south. At Opatija 
(formerly Abbazzia), the swank beach 
resort near Rijeka (formerly Fiume), the 
dinner menu consisted of cabbage soup, 
boiled fish, overcooked white beans, po- 
tatoes and coarse dark bread. There was 
simply nothing else to be had, except 
thin wine at something like a dollar per 
glass. Because the tourist industry is try- 
ing to attract westerners (with their dol- 
lars, pounds and francs), an omelet—our 
first and last—was contrived for us the 
next morning, but all the other guests 
in the big hotel dining room brcakfasted 
on bread and something described as’ tea. 
On the steamer from Rijeka to Split, 
the luncheon menu was: fish and spa- 


ghetti—period. For dinner—spaghetti and 


fish. Price: $2.50 per person per meal, 


Such being the food situation in the 
tourist hotels, it is not hard to imagine 


the slow starvation gripping the popula-- 
tion. In two weeks of travel, .we never 


7 


saw milk, butter or cheese for sale. or 
even green vegetables. As for fruits, 
in one town we came across small, bit- 
ter costly apples, and in another, grapes 


for $1 a pound. 

Many to whom we spoke blamed the 
drought, which had blighted the har- 
vest, But—as others hinted—tke current 
crop failure could not be the jole ex- 
planation for Yugoslavia’s obvious pros- 
tration. — | aos: 


I gathered from various remacks that 


* 


(Continued on Magazine Page 6) 
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WAITING FOR AN EGG—Agaist 


a wall across from the market in 
Split, Dalmatia, peasant women sit, 
each with a chicken under her arm. 
Whenever an egg is laid, it is snapped 
up at the equivalent of 32 cents each. 


STILL LIVE IN RUINS—Although 
a bomb sheared off its face in 1944, 
this building on the main square of 
Split is still very much tenanted. 
A Note About the Pictures ~ 

All photographs coming out of 
Yugoslavia are severely censored. 
These photos were taken surrepti- 
tious] 


he le the country. : ; 


os 


‘Ideas They Cannot Jail’ 


Though Eugene Dennis, general secretary of the 


Communist Party, has been in prison for ten 


months, his teachings and writings are reaching 


ever greater sections of the people. The article 


below on Dennis’ latest book is from the news- 
paper, ‘For a Lasting Peace, For a People’s 


Democracy !’ 


* 


02 Stes - 


Cover of the paper back edition of 
‘Ideas They Cannot Jail’: International 
Publishers, 192 pp., 50 cents. 


UGENE DENNIS’ book—Ideas 
They Cannot Jail—was hailed 

as an important Marxist book in a 
review appearing in For a Last- 
ing Peace, For a Peoples Democ- 
racy!” The reviewer, N. Mostovets, said: 


' International Publishers, New York, 
have published “Ideas They Cannot 
Jail” by Eugene Dennis, General Secre- 
tarv of the Communist Party of the 
United States, now in jail. The book, 


_ which contains an introduction by Wil- 


liam Foster, Chairman of the Commu- 
nist Party, is a collection of speeches, 
articles and letters written between 
1947-1950. It is a collection of militant 
Party documents portraying the heoric 
struggle waged by the Communist Party 
of the United States at the head of the 
working class and all progressive forces 
in the country, for peace and against 
thhe warmongers. 


Analysis of 
Events Today 
Using the Marxist-Leninist method, 


Dennis profoundly analyses the present- 
day situation in the United States, vivid- 


ly shows the nature and inter-connection -. 


of the reactionary foreign and home 
policy of the -American ruling circles 
striving to establish their world domin- 


ation. In particular, Dennis underscores | 


that the ruling classes of the United 
States, in vursuit of their aggressive 
plans, are ywitching the economy to a 
war footing, wax.ng an onslaught against 


the standard of living of the working | 


people, and are seeking to crush the 
progressive movement in the country 
in-order to pave the way for fascism. 


U>-S. 


Fascism 


\ 


. . « fascism in power,” states Den- 
nis, “is the open, terrorist dictatorship 
of the most reactionary, most chauvin- 
istic, and most imperialist elements of 
finance capital. Fascism is the power of 
finance capital, its organized vengeance 
against the working class and all mili- 


Cot 


_ tant progressives. In foreign policy, fas- 


—— cism is jingo’sm in its crudest form.” 


ie 


Dennis gave a vivid and all-around. 


picture of the process of fascization of 


Page 2 


the U. S. A. in his report to the Four- 
teenth National Convention of the Com- 
munist Party, August, 1948, and in his 
statements. on the indictment of the 
Communist Party leaders. In these docu- 
ments Dennis showed, on the basis of 
facts, that fascism in the United States 
has become a key instrument in home 
policy with the aid of which Wall Street 
is endeavoring to facilitate its prepara- 
tions for a third world war, and that, 
should it be victorious in the U. S. A., 
it would subject the American people 
to a savage regime of unparalleled ter- 
ror, and plunge them into the abyss of 
a neW war. 


What are the reasons furthering the 
growth of fascism in the country today? 
Dennis supplies a clear and concise 
answer to this, 

“Fascism advances toward power,” he 
points out, “where the working class 
and the popular forces generally are 
weak and divided. But its advance also 
reflects the weaknesses and _ instability 
of capitalism, which is unable to rule in 
the old way, or to pursue a_ peaceful 
foreign policy.” 


How to 
Fight for Peace 


And this is precisely what is taking 
place in the United States. Dennis par- 


ticularly stresses that the American peo- © 


ple are lagging behind the peoples of 
other countries in organizing the strug- 
gle against the criminal plans of the 
warmongers; there is not, as yet, in the 
United States a powerful united front 
of the working class and progressive 
strata of the American people; the 
masses do not yet realize that the of- 
fensive of fascism can be halted only 
by united action, by combining the 
struggle for economic demands and 
democratic rights with the struggle for 
peace. The treacherous role of the re- 
actionary top leadership of the trade 
unions, the loyal lieutenants of imperial- 


ism, is preventing the working people © 


of the United States from uLiting in 
the struggle for peace and against the 
warmongers, 

The propaganda of the reactionary 
press, radio and cinema, the repres- 
sions and terror against the partisans of 
peace, etc., are to a considerable extent, 
exercising a harmful influence on the 
unstable sections of the population. Cer- 
tain labor, progressive and even Party 
circles underestimate the danger of a 
new war. Taking it fro granted that 
the growth of the democratic camp is 
in itself, a firm guarantee of peace, they 
are against activizing the struggle for 
peace in the United States, for broad- 
ening the peace front, “All the same 
victory will be with the progressive 
orces, is how such people reason™ And 
Dennis warns that this way. of thinking 
is extremely dangerous, since it dis- 
orientates the partisans of peace. 

At the same time, he draws attention 
to another danger—the attempt by cer- 
tain wavering elements to find a guaran- 
tee of their personal security in craven si- 
lence at a time when the advanced fight- 
ers against reaction have to stand up to 


its onslaught. It is not silence and isolation 


from the struggle, complacency and re- 
ference to the invincibility of the camp 
of peace and democracy that can avert 
the fascization of the country and a new 
world war™but a tireless struggle against 
reaction, against the preparations for a 
new war, a united front struggle. _ 
Dennis particularly notes the role of 
the working class as the most stalwart 


defender of the interests of the people, 


the most resolute fighter for peace, de- 
mocracy and social progress. 

“. » « « in the struggle to defeat the 
postwar dangers of war and fascism,” he 
writes, “is the need . ... to forge both the 
widest militant united front of struggle 
of the working class and the broadest 
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EUGENE. DENNIS 


democratic, atni-monopoly people’s coali- 
tion under labor’s leadership.” 

The working class and the people's 
coalition must wage a militant crusade 
for a positive program of struggle for 
peace, the cornerstone of which is the 
restoration of American-Soviet coopera- 
tion on the basis of fulfillment of all 
agreements and the United States reject- 
ing its policy of aggression against other 
nations and of turning the United Na- 
tions into an instrument of aggressive 
American imperialism. 

The principal role in the peoples 
coalition belongs to the Communist 
Party. In all his speeches, published in 
the book, Dennis devotes main attention 
to the Communist Party and its role as 
the vanguard of the working class which 
heads the struggle of America’s progres- 
sives against aggression; against the prep- 
aration for a new war, for peace and 
friendship with the Soviet Union, the 
People’s Democracies and the Chinese 
People’s Republic. 


Seeing in the Communist Party the 
principal force in the movement against 
war and fascism, American reaction has 
spearheaded its blow primarily against 
the Communist Party, accusing it of 
being the “agent of a foreign power,” of 
“engaging in “undermining” activities, 
and so on. Dennis courageously speaks in 
defense of his Party and resolutely de- 
clares that the Communists of the United 
States have always fought for the inter- 
ests of the American people, for the in- 
terests of their country. 


Role of 


Soviet Union 


“All our deeds,” he states, “have been 
the deeds of patriots, of anti-fascists and 
of champions of the American people’s 
welfare. It was in America’s interests 
that we fought fascism in Spain, op- 
posed Japanese aggression in China, de- 
manded . sanctions against Italy, in 
Ethiopia, upheld Roosevelt’s 1938 call to 
quarantine the aggressors and con- 
demned Chamberlain and Daladier for 
selling out Czechoslovakia and world 
peace at Munich.” 

- Dennis stresses-that the~ Communists 

of the United States are the finest people 
in the country in whose interests they 
are battling for peace and against war. 
They, more than any others, represent 
the future of America. The Communists 
are real proletarian internationalists. 
They always come forward as the cham- 
pions of friendship. with the Soviet 
Union. : 

Dennis devotes much space in his 
speeches to the Soviet Union—the first 


Socialist country in the world. He em- ° 


phasizes that the very existence of the 
Soviet Union is the guarantee that the 
struggle of the peoples throughout the 


world for peace will be crowned with . 


success. 

“| , . the touchstone of struggle for 
proletarian internationalism,” stated Den- 
nis, “for Communists and non-Commu- 
nists, is the attitude to the Soviet Union, 
to the land of Socialism. We know, and 
we must help other workers and pro- 
gressives to realize, that the Soviet Union 
is not just another country. It is the land 
of Socialism, the land of the workers, of 


all 


the farmers, of all the peoples and na- 
tionalities that make up the USSR» It is 
the land where the workers rule and live 
today free from exploitation, from mass 
unemployment, free from the insecuri- 
ties and the oppression of capitalism. RB 
is the land of freedom and culture, the 
land of true democracy, the democracy 
of Socialism.” ) 

Dennis stresses with great force the 
world historic role of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union in the inter- 
national Communist movement, the for- 
mation of which was an outstanding 
event at the turn of the twentieth cen- 
tury. 

“This model Party,” writes Dennis, 
“set an example for; and inspired the 
development of powerful Marxist-Lenin- 
ist parties of the working class in other 
countries.” 


He notes the historic fact that 800,- 
000,000 people now live in countries led 
by Marxist parties, by parties devoted 
to the principles of Lenin and Stalin, 
which rule on behalf of the working 
class in the interests of the people. Den- 
nis underscores the great prestige en- 
joyed by Comrade Stalin among the 
peoples of the world. “And they can 
see.” he writes, “that Stalin symbolizes 
man’s potential power, the power of the 
working class to lead the nation and to 
master nature, and to plan and achieve 
limitless new benefits for his fellow man, 
for the cause of peace and progress.” 


Attack on 
Communist Party 


American ruling circles, in an attempt 
to destroy the advanced detachment of 
the working class—the Communist Party 
—levelled the full impact of their blows 
avainst this Party. It staged the trial of 
the Communist Party leaders with a 
view to throwing them into prison and 
thus beheading the Party. Reaction 
dreamed of defeating the Communist 
Party. What happened was that reaction 
itself suffered a bitter defeat. Those 
brought to trial as accused became the 
formidable accusers. In his summation 
to the jury in October 1949, Eugene 
Dennis, general secretary of the Commu- 
nist Party, emphatically derided the right 
of any court to try a doctrine and espe- 
cially that of scientific Socialism. 

“Theories, ideas-and political policies,” 
he declared, “are not triable in any court 
of law. . . . Whatever be your verdict, 
we Communist leaders face the future 
with confidence in our Party, our class, 
our people, our country. One way or an- 
other, we will continue to serve the cause 
of peace, democracy and Socialism to 
which we have dedicated our lives. 

“One way or another, that cause 
will inevitably triumpn.... No one—no 
federal administration—can kill ideas or 
imprison principles and beliefs.” 

Dennis’ speech was a striking example 
of courageous defense of the principles 
of scientific Communism and the right of 
the Communist Party to uphold these 
principles and to fight for their realiza- 
tion. The fascist court failed to crush the 
will of the Party leaders to fight. They 
staunchly stood up to the onslaught of: 
reaction and won a political victory. The 
Communist Party during this period car- 
ried out enormous work to mobilize pub- 
lic opinion, to consolidate the mass of 
the American. people in the struggle 
against the policy of fascizing the coun- 
try and preparing for a new war. 

The speeches and articles published in 
“Ideas They Cannot Jail” show Eugene 
Dennis to be a fearless,\stalwart repre- 
sentative of the working class, a pas- 
sionate revolutionary and fighter for 
freedom, peace and progress. A true son 
of his people, Dennis declared that while 
his liberty as an individual was dear to 
him, dearer still was the liberty of the 
American peeple as a whole. | 

Dennis’ book is an eloquent indictment_— 
which Jays bare the reactionary essence 
of the U. S. Government's home and 
foreign policy, exposes the hypocrisy of 
all the talk by American ruling circles 
about American “democracy,” about 
peace strivings of the U.S.A., etc., At 
the same time, this book is a vital docu- 
ment of the Communist Party of the 
United States, outlining the principal im- 
mediate tasks and the- way to solve these 
tasks. All the articles and speeches in 
the book show that the Communist Party 
of the United States, true to the prin- 
ciples of Marxism-Leninism, has been, 
and will continue to be, in the forefront 
of the struggle for peace and progress. 

In the closing ter Dennis writes: 

“We Communists know, too, that vic- 
tory in the fight for peace and democ- 
racy, as well as for the ultimate goal of 
Socialism in our country, will not come 

(Continued on Magazine Page 6) 
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World of Labor 


was founded. These leaders always held that there 


~The Labor Leaders Discover 
Big Business Runs the USA 


By George Morris 


~~ ‘HE BLISTERING statement of America’s top 

labor leaders issued when they decided to quit all 

the war mobilization boards, raised, unwittingly no 

doubt, a Inuch more fundamental question than ap- 

. peared to be involved in their controversy with the 

war, mobilizers and “stabilizers.” ,.. ie 
These leaders, heads of unions fj 

with some 14,000,000 members, Far - 

said they have “become thorough-f¥ 

ly disillusioned with the con-F 

_duct” of the war program be- Rae 

cause they discovered that “big EF. . 

business was dominating the pro- Baas 

gram.” They added that they “ar- ie 

rived at the inescapable conclu- 

sion” that such representation or 

advisory posts as were given or 

offered to labor leaders in the ; 

war machinery was “merely for the purpose of 

window dressing,” to give the public an impression 

that “labor acquiesces in what is being done.” 


This comes from men who are second to none 
in the current hysterical efforts to plunge America 
into a war. Wall. Street foreign policy has no more 
willing tools than they. But notwithstanding that, 
and the well known fact that these leaders will be 
easily swayed to change by some window dressing 
and gestures, they have made a basic confession. 


Marxists in American have been saying for more 
than a century that the capitalist class, or its tools, 
run the government as an organ of capitalist power. 
This view was always disputed by the leaders who 
issued that statement last week, or their forerun- 
ners in the trade union movement since the AFL 


is no class division or class, struggle in America, 
that the interests of workers and capitalists are com- 
patible and could be expressed through the same 
political parties and the same political power. 
The fact that a spot in government is denied 
even to capitalist-minded and imperialist spirited 


leaders like those composing the United Labor , 
Policy Committee, only underscores what Marxists 


have been saying. 

In view of the contempt shown for these la- 
bor leaders by the very masters they serve, and 
their inability to get even glorified office-boy posts 
in the war machinery, what becomes of their fre- 
quent slanders of the government in which the 
workers are THE ruling. class? Those attacks are 
obviously an effort to hide from the workers of 
America the fact that in countries with more than 
40 percent of the world’s population, workers do 
not have to beg and scheme to get a place in gov- 
ernments because they RULE those governments. 

In the Soviet Union, China, Poland and the 
other new democracies workers decide EVERY- 
THING in the entire political, economic or social 
cultural program of the country and, it need hardly 
be added, they determine wages, hours, working 
conditions, social insurance, etc., etc. 

In those socialist-led lands the people must get 
a laugh as they read of the way our great apostles 
of “free” unionism complain of the big business 


character of our government. It must be especially. 
humorous to them because it is these very Taft- 


Hartleyized “free” union leaders who (although al- 
ways scheming no-strike pledges) forever shed tears 
because they hear of no strikes in those socialist- 
led lands and on that ground claim that their work- 
ers have been deprived of a right to strike and are 
“enslaved.” 

I have just read a very interesting article in the 
Prague News Letter of Feb. 14 titled “The right to 


* 


strike, no end im itself.” The article ridicules this 
propaganda of the “[ree” labor leaders and acknowl- 
edges that in the capitalist countries, notably in 
America, the number of strikes. rise, while in 
Czeshoslovakia they have disappeared. 

“For what and against whom should the work- 
ers of Czechoslovakia strike? They own the fac- 
tories and banks..From whom will they withhold 
their labor in order to force a better price for it?” 
asks the article and adds: 

The top “free” labor leaders of America and 
Britain “talk of the right to strike as though a strike 
were an end in itself.” | 

“They do not want a future in which the work- 
ingman will not be exploited; will not have to beg, 
bargain or strike—for the right to live. Implicitly 
they promise the workingman that he must strike 
next year, and every year of his working life, and 
that his children must do the same. | 

“They unveil a future of fight without end; 
without final victéfy. They say there will always 
be a world in which workers and employers clash 
and so they seek to hide the truth that this is not 
a continuous necessity; that there is already a world 
—holding almost half the world’s population from 
Czechoslovakia to China — in which there is no 
clash because there the workers work for them- 
selves. ; : 

“These labor leaders who talk of a right to strike 
seek to head off the workers from achievement of 
that goal. When such talk fails they talk of ‘labor- 
management cooperation and when that fails too? 
James Carey has the next step planned. He will 
‘fight with the fascists against the Communists.’ 
(the last is a quote from a speech of Carey). 

“The workers of Czechoslovakia, of the Soviet 
Union and of the Peoples Democracies have not 
lost the right to strike. They have won the last 
battle: they have won a world in which they do 
not have to strike because it is their own world.” 
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Soap, Water and Atom Bombs 


First the atomaniacs were shouting prophesies 


of doom. Then they began to say that the A- 


bomb was really nothing to worry about. What 


is the real answer to this vital question? 


By PETER STONE 


HEN an Atom Bomb Hits” 

is the title of the little card 
recently issued by my local Civil 
Defense Council. It instructs me 
that “soap and water are best if 
you think radio-active dirt has been left 
on your skin. In an emergency—grass, 


leaves, straw will take it off if you rub 
hard enough.” 


First they panicked us. They fright- 
ened our children in school and. made 
them crouch in fear under their desks. 
Now.they blandly inform us that if we 


follow these instructions we can prevent 


atomic injury. 

But the scientific tests read otherwise. 
There must have been plenty of soap 
and water, and even grass, if necessary, 
for five nuclear physicists who were 
reported to be affhilicted with eye cat:r- 
acts in 1948. These were young scien- 


tists (average age 31) who were em- 


ployed on atomic energy work. They 


he 


had every precautionary health measure 
taken against radiation hazards. 

The physicists had much better pro- 
tection against atomic radiation than 
the cases of cataracts believed to have 
been caused by atom bombings over 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

In the destruction rained on the Japa- 
nese cities, all the victims were about 
one-third to one-half a mile from the 
center of the atomic explosion. 


The government publication — “The 
Effects of Atomic Weapons”—calls the 
results of atombombing a general sys- 
temic disease, “radiation sickness,” and 
says that this may result in “the local 
destruction of tissue, loss of hair and 
temporury sterility.” 

Probably the most scientific work on 
the effects of atomic radiation is the 
study, published recently, “Neutron Ef- 
fects on Animals” (Williams and. Wilkins: 
1947). The most significant fact in this 
study of neutron bombardment (particles 


be 


radiating during the atomic explosion) 


is its effect on the growing or immature 
tissue. 

This is most marked on the testes 
(organ of reproduction), the lymph or 
fatty tissue and the white blood cor- 
puscles. The sources of the latter is be- 
lieved to be the bone marrow, the spleen 
and the lymphatic tissue. All three were 
seriously damaged by neutrons. With a 
sufficient dose of neutrons it is possible 
to abolish all the white blood corpuscles 
from the blood. One can hardly wipe 
off with soap and water the radioactive 
dirt which has begun to produce its 
disastrous effects upon the organs of 
reproduction or the bone marrow. 


Panic 
Pronouncements 


The atomaniacs are in a panic. First 
they told the people that-America had 
an atomic monopoly. They also told the 
world that this was the decisive weapon 
—that only America had this military 
super-bomb and that American would 
bring the rest of the world’ to its knees 
if its decisions and politics were not 
accepted. 

But the super-bomb tured into a 
Frankenstein. No less an expert than 
Trurian’ informed the world that the 
USSR also had atomic weapons. Pain- 
fully the atomaniacs learned that the 
atombomb was not the super-duper 
weapon, but merely another military 
wéapon capable of great mass destruc- 
tion. 

The brilliant work by the Nobelist, 
Prof. Blackett, “Fear, War and the 
Bomb,” showed that A-bombs alone 
could not win wars. American Yenerals 
and military leaders had to admit that 
even A-bombs could not bring victory 
in Korea. | 

The cold war had chilled the world. 
The ever-growing peace movement was 
encircling the globe. It, therefore, be- 
came necessary to present new ideolog- 
ical weapons that could reheat the em- 
bers of war against the USSR and the 
countries of the People’s Democracies. 
New ‘Logic’ 

Of . Atomaniacs 


This has become the new “logic” of 
the atomaniacs. Both America and the 
USSR have atomic weapons. 
America sends over giant bombs with 


atombombs it will wipe out the USSR e 


in the event of a third world war. We 
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grass or straw will wipe of the radio- 
active dirt. This will be the triumph of 
modern 20th Century methods of hy- 
giene over “Oriental-Eastern science.” 
The sad fact is that there are people 
who actually believe and spout such 
“logic.” But the world does not live in 
the dreamland of atomaniacs and Amer- 


~ jean centuries. Atombombs are not de- 


cisive weapons. But it is also true that 
they can bring disastrous effects upon 


“the human race. 


There is only’ one answer for real’ 
worldwide civilian defense. The people 
of the globe must “band. together in a, 


have a secret weapon to prevent atomic mighty effort for peace and d d the 
injury to our Peas We can use our _ destruction of all stockpiled atombombs 

soap (and we have mort of it than any _— everywhere, as well jas all other such. 
country in the world) and water—our § weapons of mass destruction. ae 
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Below are excerpts from the speech 
of Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, delivered at 
the Golden Gate Ballroom en Feb. 21, 
1951. Dr. DuBois, the great Negro 
leader and scholar, was recently in- 
dicted for his advocacy of peace. 


By DR. W. E. B. DuBOIS 


HE most sinister evil of this 
day is the wide spread convic- 
tion that war is inevitable and that 
there is no time left for discussion. 
It is doubtful if the mass of Amer- 
icans who accept this judgment realize 
just what its implications are. War is 
physical force exercised by men and 
machines-on other men so as to compel 
submission to the will of the victors. 
Unquestionably_in primitive times there 
were repeated occasions when such re- 
course to force was the only .path to 
social progress. But as civilization has 
rogressed and included larger and 
thet masses of men and portions of 
the earth . .. there can be no victorious 
party; in modern world war all con- 
testants lose and not only lose the im- 
mediate causes of strife, but cripple the 
fundamental bases of human culture.... 
Among the nations of Europe in the 
16th and 17th Centuries, the relative 
size and powers of the leading states 
were so balanced and off-set against each 
other as to deter any appeal to war and 
compel diplomacy and treaty. 
The 19th Century went further and 
‘segregated war in such a way that the 
ears 1815 to 1915 are known as the 
anadice! years of peace, despite the fact 
that they were replete with bloody 
struggles. What happened was that the 
leading civilized states of Europe by 
diplomacy and _ understanding, main- 
tained peace with each other, while out- 
side Europe these same nations were 
reducing most of the peoples of the 
world to serfdom under the control of 
European empires. : 


W orld 
War I 


This European peace, with the ma- 
terials and labor of most of the world at 
its disposal, built a brilliant culture in 
Jetters, architecture, painting, sciffpture 
and music, with a high income and a 
high standard of living and gracious 
manner among the upper classes. ... 
And men forget that this European 
progress was built largely on the degra- 
dation, serfdom and slavery of the 
colored peoples who were reduced to 
poverty, ignorance and disease. This 
degradation of most men supported the 
wealth and, high wage ‘of Europeans 
and North Americans. In the 20th Cen- 
tury the determination of Germany to 
secure a larger share of the colonial 
empire than Great Britain and France 
were willing to allow, brought the first 
World War. 

This was not simply another war. It 
was revolution which marked the be- 
ginning of the freeing of the darker 
as ey from European control and the 

eginning of a method of war which 
could not continue if European civiliza- 
tion was to survive. 

It is of primary importance that men 
living today realize this fundamental 
fact: human warfare carried on as it 
is in our experience, and on the scale 
and over the area which it now covers 
cannot be persisted in without ruining 
the system of human culture in which 
we have been born and live. ) 

Remember that a foretaste of cultural 
retrogression is already upon us. Two 
world wars have taken terrible toll on 
our civilization. Only the blind and fool- 
ish can deny this. We have killed 30 
million humart® beings and wounded 55 
million others. . . . If a third world war 
costs as much more as the second did, 
we can look forward to 40 more million 


dead and a property cost so vast as to 
defy figures. ... 


Cream of 
2 Generations 


We have wiped out the cream of two 
generations of the world’s youth, with 
all their dreams and vigor and talent.... 
When in the next hard century men de- 
plore the shortcomings of youth, and 
their bad manners when they rail at 

lack of new music, literature and art, 
let all remember how many Leonardos 
and Beethovens, Voltaires, Tom Paines, 
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DR. W. EB. DuBOIS 


Lincolns, Carvers and Garrisons we have 
murdered since 1914. ... 


the poorest elementary school systems 
in the world, with too few and poorly 
paid teachers; poor school houses save 
in the rich sections of cities; crowded 
classrooms and poor equipment. Three 
quarters of a million of our citizens die 
annually of cancer, pneumonia, tubercu- 
losis, infantile paralysis and heart dis- 
ease. With a tenth of what we are 
spending today on atombombs and war 
gear, we could have half of these. 


We have only 6,500 hospitals and a 
million and a half bed€ for a nation 
that needs ten times that number ade- 

uately to care for the sick and insane. 
et our appropriations for health and 


“phe p United States today has one of 


education are being cut down to expand 


our Army and Navy and Airforce. 


Millions of American families are 
homeless or indecently crowded, which 
means increased crime, divorce and dis- 
ease. A national housing program could 
be carried on for less than one-tenth of 
what it costs to run the Navy.... 

Neither the United States nor Soviet 
Russia; neither France nor China, Britain 
nor the Malay. Stateg can realize their 
ideals if the wosld resorts to the war 
which is today preparing. This leaves 
but one solution to our present tensions 


~ nations; communism is 


and disputes, and that is consultation, 
understahding and compromise. 

It is just here that the United States 
is the chief sinner and warmonger of the 
e way of life 
of half the world; yet we refuse to dis- 
cuss communism; we refuse to let our 
citizens listen to argument; we forestall 
all approach to understanding by assert- 
ing that Russians and Communists are 
all liars and scoundrels. 

This is idiotic. 
ences among men which cannot be dis- 
cussed. The alternative to discussion is 
war and war is increasingly impdssible 
as a method of human progress. 


Communism then cannot be proved. 


or disproved by war; and the American 
way of life must depend on its success 
and not on the number of ships and air- 
planes we have. ... 

Despite prophecies of disaster since 
1917; despite civil war with horrible 
and regrettable occurrences; despite for- 
eign invasion and universal disbelief, the 
Soviet Union still stands and certainly 
in education, industria] development and 
scientific research has made undisputed 
strides. ... : 


‘Wildman 
Of Tokyo’ 


Moreover, how far can we, the cit- 
izens of the United States, be so sure 
of our knowledge and experience as to 
undertake to rule and guide the world? 
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We had legal human slavery here until 
1865 and still have distinct vestiges of 


‘jt. Color caste in the United States is 


yet strong and effective enough despite 
all improvement and change to be reason 
for the failure of the democratic process 
in this land and cause of the fact that 
this land is sparking a world war of races 
between the white world and Asia and 


Africa, for the sake of profit and not in. 


reality because of Soviet imperialism... . 
It is the color prejudice endemic in this 
nation ‘for three centuries which has 
lighted the path of our troops to Asia 
under leadership of the wild man of 
Tokyo. 


The reception of the late Chinese dele- 
gation at Lake Success reminded me 
vividly of the little delegation which 50 
years ago colored Atlanta sent to the 
first public library opened there, with 
a bust of Carnegie flanked by Shake- 
speare. ake : 

As citizens and yers we asked 
the same rights in that library as whites. 
I even ventured to point out that some 
of my own books were in the library 
and I might like to borrow them. The 
disdain with which we were ted was 
magnificent and almost eq Austin’s 
desire to “summon” China to Lake Suc- 


cess and not to invite her. We in At-- 
and Negroes 


lanta were duly puni: 
got no library rights for 10 years. 


There are no differ- . 


inister Evil of the Day’ 


The cost of repulsing us was little; 
but insulting China at Lake Success is 
already costing thousands, of maimed 
and slaughtered American boys, with 
the end not yet, if ever. The cost of 
the color line today is high and may 
rise tomorrow. You can step on the 
faces of Negroes in American for 350 
years .without fatal results, but it may 
not be the greatest wisdom to try this 
game on 800,000,000 Asiatics and 150 
million black Africans... . 

We declare the United States a dem- 
ocracv, based on free enterprise and 
individual initiative, when we know 
perfectly well that thisnation is not 
a democracy, never has been a democ- 
racy and that a large body of leaders 
today do not intend that it ever will be 
a democracy. Our industrial enterprise 
is dominated by. vast. monopoly which 
dominates and regiments our workers. 


War Settles 
Nothing 


Today wealth and power, race and 
religion curtail and determine our chil- 
dren’s destiny and we are seeking to 
base new wealth and power not on our 
native ability and hard work but on the 
cheap serf labor of foreign lands and 
other continents. 

Why is it that today we are interested 
in Mexico, the West Indies and South 
America? Why are we eager to control 
Asia and Africa and the islands of the 


—Gropper, in The Fur & Leather Worker 


Pacific? Is it simply philanthropy and 
sympathy for human beings? Or is it 
not, because we are set to succeed Great 
Britain as the empire on which the sun 
never sets, make our rich richer because 
of the starving wage and lack of all 
democratic control over government.or 
industry, which the darker-world still - 
offers to resourceful unscrupulous Amer- 
icans armed by monopoly of technique 
and raw materials? That is why Ameri- 
can capital has just bought out the 
copper and uranium corporations of the 
Belgian Congo; that is the reason that 
the Union of South Africa, the most 
reactionary center of race hate and oli- 
garchy on earth, has just received 80 
millions of American capital... . 

It is this American industrial expan- 
sion which is back of our war Sanaa, Ye 


and gigantic effort to commit moral 


suicide and economic anarchy not to 
mention universal slavery of half-grown 
boys in the Army, to be killed and 
crippled and driven insane for the sake 
of the highest profits industry ever 
knew. . = | 

All this brings us back to our main 
theme: war is today no longer a feasible 
method of social ae 

Thus far I have talked to this audi- 
ence almost exactly as I would talk to— 
any audience ignoring differences of race 


(Continued on Magazine Page 6) 
THE WORKER 


We See It 


They Could Never 


Kid Him About Capitalism 


By Milton Howard 
IT WAS A WONDERFUL.PLEASURE to read all 


the tributes to William Z. Foster on his 70th birthday. 


What a great life he has had! Every one of us feels a 
better human being for knowing and understanding it. 
For it has been not only a life of tremendous variety 
and vitality, en¢ompassing so much ‘fer 
of human drama. It has been a ff 
life of workingclass heroism, guided 
like a lodestar by the vision of a 
Socialist America. 

The great, central fact of Fos- 
ters far-ranging mind is his abso- 
lute aud unwavering contempt for 
capitalism and all its works. — 

From the time he was a mere 
boy, barely in his ’teens, he learned 
to despise the whole towering socia] 
system above him as brutal, in- 
human, and unfit for modern men wth 
and women. Today, when one meets-him and talks with 
him, there is this same complete and calm feeling of 
workingclass superiority to the whole system and all its 
stock-market morality, its chaotic inefficiency, its decay- 
ing culture and blind-alley science. 


° oO c 


THE CAPITALIST CLASS HAS NEVER been able 
to fool Foster for one minute. They could never kid 
him about their benevolence, their noble intentions, or 
their alleged culture and efficiency. All his life he has 


faced them as a fighter in the ring, watchful, wary, 


looking for the enemy’s weakness, striking blows from 
every angle, keeping the guard up. And always, as 


2 eR 


with the great champions of combat, there has been age” of soaring capitalism in America (slashed through 
in reserve the cocked right hand—the knockout which with the crashing economic crises which capitalism can 
he always knew would come. never cure), Many a labor leader has fallen by the 

Our whole culture is drenched in the crippling, wayside, bribed by the golden crumbs that capitalism 
profit-hog philosophy of “get ahead.” The big owners can always throw to its servants, or overawed by the | 
of industry scream at us from our earliest school days seeming unconquersbility of this financial oligarchy 
to “get ahead” and be a “success.” The theme of this which now reaches out for the world, drunk with its 
contemptible anti-culture is that to be a worker, to three hundred billion-dollar capital hoard and its atomic 
labor at the machines in the factories or mines, is to weapons, 


be a failure, to have failed to “get ahead.” The hero And yet it is precisely during these 50 years that 


of this culture is the money-grubbing individualist who Foster has been irreconcilable to this proud capitalism, 
éscapes from the disgrace of the factories and “climbs deaf to its threats and its ‘seductive briberies alike. 


up the ladder.” In this process, the “man of distinction” Foster makes the capitalists profoundly uneasy for 


as viewed by the capitalist, actually cripples himself that reason. They have always felt in him—and espe- 
mentally and spiritually, and dooms himself to medi- cially after he came to Marxian Socialist scitence—this 
ocrity and falsehood. cool contempt for their alleged superiority. In his gaze, 
« ° . they saw their fate. Here was a working man who 
WITH THIS SLAVISH PHILOSOPHY and art, the — actually looked down upon them from an intellectual 
- capitalist class of private profiteers preens itself on being position, based on a tremendous study of history and 
the intellectual and moral superior of the men and science, to which they could not hope to aspire because 
women in the factories. The men who profit from the ~ it arose from a new, higher class—the class of working 
labor of others hope in this way to destroy the revolu- men and women, Negro and white. 
tionary will of their victims, to degrade them into feeling 
inferior and helpless, to make them feel they “had 
their chance” and failed. By dangling this illusory carrot 
of “success’ before them, the private owners hope to 
abort and stifle the sense of class which inevitably 
grows out of the conditions of life in the factories. 


At a reception seve:».l years ago in Washington, 
D. C., the millionaire lad}, Clare Booth Luce, watched 
Foster with a fascinated look. She had just enjoyed 
the rigged triumph of a radio “debate” in which all 
her icy venom and shifty wit had been given full play. 
But her soul was not at rest. Watching this Lincoln- 

Foster is the example of the new hero, the prole- like man whose vision had been enriched by the world 
tarian worker-intellectual whose entire life is a challenge science of the working class, she suddenly felt the 
to this corruption. For his life—so superbly rendered feebleness of all the piled up dollars and the glittering 
in his classic of American literature, Pages From A skyscrapers which constitute the glory of her class. 
Workers Life—is based on the philosophy of the rising “Look at him, look at him,” she repeated as if in a 
class in the USA, which is bound to view the entire trance. “He wants to get rid of us.” The millionaire 
capitalist system from the height of a hew moral and lady sensed defeat. 
intellectual superiority. 

° . . 


She had in her own way discovered the key to the 


character of this American working man—his sense of 
THE PAST FIFTY YEARS have been the “golden sure victory. 


: Television, of course, can’t spell out 
all of the true character of boxing: It 
will never show sports fans why and 
how this economic system forces young 


kids into the business of sock-and-be- 
socked to make a buck. 

Or the corruption in high places. 
The promoters who reap fortunes out of 


front offices and the big-money fights 
no matter what his real abilities, The 


_ ©@ eo . | 
the blood of youngsters made old and 
| sick before their time. The “connec- 
tions’ a fighter needs leading to boxing’s 


Commission-approved dodges and run- 
arounds and “selling” of titles. The cal- 
lous disregard for human lives or con- 
cern for elementary physical safeguards. 
The political appointees in boxing’s ad- 
ministrative channels. If youve got a 
Republican governor in New York, for 
example, the Boxing Commissionships, 
all the referees, judging and other plum 
ring jobs go only to men of the same 
party. Thus, you would hardly expect 


(Continued on Magazine Page 6) 


TV viewers are for the first time getting a close- 
up view of the calloused brutality involved in 
the fight racket. A sports. expert discusses 


some of the things they may not see on video. 


By BILL MARDO Yes, the signs are there. Many- a 


HE man said it with a sickness 


video-spawned fight viewer has been 
sickened | to his stomach by what. has 


of stomach and heart that was been brought into his living room. J 
painful to behold. “My God, I’ve wouldn’t want to-say everybody is re- 
just seen a fighter killed on tele- acting in this way, or shat you have a 


nation up 


vision. It was the night Al West 


in arms against comercial 


boxing. But I do believe television has 


was fatally injured fighting Percy Bas- visually jintroduced the bloody fight 


sett in New York’s St. Nicholas Arena. 


racket to enoughnew fight viewers. to 


Or the woman who recently asked have unwittingly helped create a sympa- 


this writer. 


thetic base for many of the ring re- 


“Why didn’t they~stop that fight at forms needed to take the death smell 
the Garden last night? That other boy out of prizefighting. 
was drenched in blood.” Many people are SEEING, for the 

She referred to the Tony Janiro- first time, vivid examples of the blood- 
Fritzie Pruden bloodbath on a Friday lust of the front office boxing powers 
night. Janiro choking on his own blood that be, all in the sweet sounding name 
from a broken nose cartilage while the of “good boxoffice.” 
New York State Boxing Commissioner, Many ara SEEING, for the first time, 
the Commission physician, a referee and the brutal mismatches which make for 
a manager sat unmoved. human punching bags. 

It is.jronic and sad commentary that Many millions are now witness fo, 
the odor of blood and death had to be for the first time, the criminal jncompe- 


brought into the living room for tele- tence of doetors and referees taking 
vision to play an educational role. And taxpayers’ money. : 


yet, its undoubtedly true TV has pro- 
vided a somewhat sickening education Not A 


for many people in one respect anyway. Pretty Picture 


I refer specifically to those millions 


“whod never seen professional prize- Many peoplé are now seeing, for the 

fighting outside of the glamorized copy first time, the sickening thud when a Fae 
of the sports page or the hatked-up ac- fighter comes crashing down head-first @ |; = 
cents of the radio until television un- on a thin canvas covering the hard (38 


_ get killed in the ring!” - 


wittingly magnified on the screen some wooden ring floor. A foam-rubber surface 


ae 
nets 
Bee: 


of the corrupt, callous and brutal might prevent many of the fatal head 
business of commercial boxing. “ injuries suffered in the ring when a. 
“It's a helluva thing, seeing a man fighter is floored—but the canvas is so- 


And 


much cheaper. 


A: | No, it’s not a pretty picture the _ 
“Making two kids beat each other's television channels bring into the sports «| 


Z ains out! This is sport?” fan’s living room. But I do believe the 
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: Worker's ring-reform program into the {= 
frible mismatch. How could they send _—homes of the many thousands who have {© 

that green kid against somebody so ex- _— only recently been introduced to the 
_o~ggonacgell fight game via video, 


a Je picture can be. brought into much clean- 
_.__ . “Look, I'm no boxing expert, but er focus if progressives now deliver The 
Peas from ‘what I saw on my set it was a 
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MR. FORD’S ATHLETES 
HARRY BENNETT, former “personnel director” 
of Henry Ford’s goon squad, appeared before the 
Senate Crime investigating committee where he was 
permitted to prove that the late Henry Ford wanted 
nothing more than to pick 5 eae men and start 
them anew on the road to life. 
Many ple, particularly auto workers, have 
long lacaalaand about the “personnel” whom Ben- 
ick up for Ford. This “personnel” 


always see to include arsonists, assault-and-bat- 


tery men, larcenists, apprentice thugs, graduate 


thugs, petty racketeers, hoodlums, hijackers, sec- 
ond-story men, con-men,’and just plain bouncers. 
From this happy little group, Bennett built up a 
“personnel” system — a sort of Elite Guard to protect 
the Company against the Union, 

Now Harry Bennett has cleared the name of 
Henry Ford for all time. Bennett has confessed to 
the Senate committee that Ford was a very sym- 
pathetic man. He wanted Bennett to hire men who 
had been convicted of this or that little offense 
so that they could have: another chance in life. 
Harry Bennett wasn’t really running a goon squad. 


It was a social agency, dedicated to uplift, to the 


healing of wounded spirits. 

Harry Bennett also revealed another side of 
boyish, sports-loving Henry Ford. Bennett, boss of 
the Ford service (cop) department, freely admitted 
that he hired many “athletes.” 


...I can just see it now. Mr. Ford rings for Mr. 
Bennett. “Harry,” he says, “do you have a nice 
clean-cut athlete to add to the Service Department?” 

Bennett starts looking. In no time at all he has 
hired the famous athlete, Finky Gloober, who, 
while not 2 member of the A.A.U., is just the right 


i started work as a bouncer in the Three-° 


Star Bar and Grill. It was there that he set the 
Eastern Professional Record for the free toss, having 
thrown an 80-year-old man who tried to bum a = 
of beer fourteen feet through a closed door, bet- 
tering the previous record of 13.8 feet set by Snake 
Mergan in 1937, ‘ 

Naturally, the achievemént of this fine young 
athlete came to the attention of the Ford Moter 
Co., a corporation whose: interest in sports has 
never waned. , 


From the Three-Star Bar, Finky went into the 
rofessional ring, where he began taking dives at 
50 per dive. Soon he made good, and he was 

permitted to win. some fights. This gave him his . 
start. He then amassed am unbroken record of 
156 wins in two years. In his capacity as club 


- fighter, he won the Nobel Hard-Glove Award when 


a committee composed of a marihuana salesman, a~ 
fight manager, and a Chamber of Commerce pres- 
ident, judged his gloves the hardest ever to be. seen 
in the ring, Finky achieved this by his own process 
of dipping the gloves in concrete and letting them 
set in a mi of tannic acid overnight. Yet Finky had 
never received any formal training in chemistryl 
Such athletic prowess could not. go unnoticed 
by the Ford Motor Co. which rewarded Finky by 
giving him an honored position in the Service De- 
partment. As an ex-athlete, Finky did great work 
in teaching Ford’s ex-cons to go straight. 
It sure is good to know that Harry Bennett and 
the late Henry Ford were always willing to give 
a-man a chance. 
~ §o if its good clean sport youre after, fellows, 


it's off to Baton Rouge for the spring games! 


Inside Yugoslavia 


(Continued from Magazine Page 1) 


some foodstuffs were actuaily being ex- 
ported, probably to Switzerland, and 
moreover that rich farmers (or “kulaks” 
as people called them) were hoarding 
grain to sell at their own prices. A hotel 
clerk in one town told me that since 
1948—when Tito split with the People's 
Democracies—the cost of living had 
doubled and tripled, but that wages re- 
mained frozen. On the other hand, he 
went on, the government's attempt to 
control grain distribution and gradually 
collectivize farming had broken down 
altogether. Farm cooperatives were dis- 
solving; the grain collection was a farce; 
the more well-to-do peasants were lured. 
into town with their producé only by 
complete abandonment of price ceilings 
on their wares. This accounted for the 
gold-rush food prices, the semi-starva- 
tion diet of the population—and also for 
the fantastic price-tags on non-rationed 
_ consumer goods (what there was of it) 
such as shoes and clothing. 


Result: potatoes in the ‘market at 
Split, 35 cents a pound; eggs, 32. cents 
apiece, and scarce at the price; Not much 
else in sight except quantities of artifi- 
cial flowers. In a nearby clothing store, 
a pair of ration-free shoes was price- 
tagged $75, and a man’s work-shirt $16. 
Inside, the only customers in sight were 
some farmers in from the country. At 
the yard-goods counter, half a dozen 
peasant women (but no town-women) 
were poring over the meager stock of 
cottons. At anot#er store, shoes on ration 
were displayed in the window at only 
$20—plus as many ration points as the 
average family came by in a year. 


Industry and trade had slowed down 
to a point where there was virtually ne 
consumer goods to be seen. 


The main street of Opatija is lined 
with shops, Some of. them have modern- 
looking signs, such es; MUNICIPAL 
FOOD STORE, STATE ELECTRIC 
SUPPLY SHOP, NATIONAL TOBAC- 
CO MONOPOLY. On a slow stroll down 


this thoroughfare, we found every retail. 


outlet closed, and many boarded up. 
There were only two exceptions: the 
drugstore and the native handicraft 
shop. At the drugstore, the principal 
items on sale were straw carpet slip- 
pers and woven string shopping bags. 
(We wondered what a buyer would 
have been able to put in these bags.) 
For 70 cents or so, one could buy a tiny 
vial of mosquito ointment; bicarbouate 
of soda was also to be had, but ordinary 
rubbing alcohol required a doctor’s pre- 
scription. | 


Qn the counter, a faded cardboard 
display featured a well-groomed beauty 


admiring half a dozen shades of sam- 


ple tace-powder. The powder in these 
boxes had long since been sold. “That's 
been out of stock for years,” said one 
of the six idle sales-girls. “No, we don’t 
expect any more, co 


In the tourist shop for Yugoslavia 
handicraft, we saw assorted objects of 
embroidery, carpeting, hammered ‘brass 
and so on, at astronomical prices. While 
frequently admired by passing visitors, 
they remained unsold. These -items are 
now made in special handicraft coopeta- 
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tives, which have substituted shoddy 
mass-production for the pre-war rich- 
ness and delicacy of the original work, 


Aside from these exotic luxuries, 
about the only thing for a foreign tour- 
ist or Yugoslavia vacationer to spend his 
money on in Opatija was a plate of 
sladoled—a word which used to mean 
ice-cream. Loosely translated, sladoled 
now describes a chilly, gritty, watery, 
tinted substance selling for the equiva- 
lent of $1.20 per small helping. 


In the bank at Opatija, I stood next 
in line to a poorly-dressed old woman. 
When she saw I was a foreigner, she 
spoke to me in a low humming whisper, 
about as follows: 


“Ah, sir, you don’t know how lucky 
you are! Youre a tourist—you can go 
away trom here when you wish, I lost 
one son in the war; now they ve arrested 
the other; it's been a year since lve 
heard from him.” As she spoke, big tears 
spilled over the womans eyes, 

“You don't know the misery we live 
in, sir! Food is so scarce and so dear! 


And we earn so little! My busband is a 


fisherman—he goes out in a cooperative 
boat. Last month they didn’t catch 
much. They turned it in to the coopera- 
tive to sell. The money they get for the 
fish is supposéd to be deposited here in 
the bank. Look—it's the eighth of the 
month; I've come here every day since 


the first... . His money isn't ready yet. 


. » » We've hardly eaten for a week.” 


This woman was not of the disgruntled 
old-regime tyranny at all, but the mother 
of a Partisan, the wife of a worker. I'd 
met peopie like her three years before; 


they were always full of pride for their 
. cooperative, bubbling with optimism for 


the future. | 


4 (Concluded Next Week) 
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IDEAS THEY 


CANNOT JAIL 


(Continued from Magazine Page 2) 


by itself. It has to be organized and 
fought for.” 

His -book, “Ideas They Cannot’ Jail,” 
is a call to this struggle. 


Denn is now in prison where he has 
been thrown by the American court. But 


even from prison his courageous voice 


rings out, rallying the people to fight and 
unite. The recent fifteenth convention 
of the Communist Party_of the United 
States again elected Dennis a member of 
its national committee, and the latter 
again appointed him general secretary of 


the Party. 


The convention adopted a decision to 


further broaden the struggle for peace | 


and @gainst fascism and war. Despite the 
McCarran and Smith Acts, despite 


- fresh arrests, terror and reprisals against . 


those. who dare oppose the policy of the 


ruling classes, the movement for peace, 


for democratic rights -in the United 
States'is spreading. The campaign to re- 
lease the general secretary of the Com- 
munist Party, Eugene Dennis, is gaining 
momentum. 

The people will be victorious. 


BLOOD IN YOUR 
LIVING ROOM 


(Continued from Magazine Page 5) 


New York’s Boxing Commissioner, Eddie 
Eagan, to really conceta himself about 
cleaning up boxing when Boss Dewey 
in Albany refuses to worry about the 
daily living needs of the people of New 
York! 

But just from the sight of the purely 
physical side of boxing brought to tele- 
vision screens, | imagine many a per- 
son is ready to listen to, discuss and 
agree as to what the political and big- 
money machinations behind ~boxin 
must be like to make for this legalize 
murder they see every night on. their 
screens. 

Just as I am sure that from some- 
thing of what TV audiences see of the 
pro bouts they can easier understand 
not only thé Deweys and the Eagans 
but also the smaller-fry, but equally dis- 
custing breed of parasite called the 
Boxing Manager. 


The Fight 


Manager 


Ah yes, the fight manager! 

Any weekday of the year in New 
York you can see them standing on the 
sidewalk in front of Stillman’s Gym on 
54th St. and Eighth Ave. You'll find 
them crowding the curb screaming and 
arguing and making all the noise that is 
too loud for a noon day but is typical 
of the things a fight manager thinks and 


says and does in his own small world 


of human flesh. The price on a fight, 
the small club matches that are haggled 
over and sealed right there on the side- 
walk in front of the famous old gym 
that is housed in a three-story - ram- 
shackle firetrap. 

“I can make the weight, alright, 
what’cha conning me about? I tell you 
I'll make the weight for your guy! (The 
manager making a pledge to a match- 
maker that his fighter can come in at 
an unnatural poundage in order .to seal 
the bargain. One thing you must know. 
Managers; a breed of men who haven't 
seen the blood break through their own 
skin in years, always talk in the first 
person where their fighter is concerned. 
A boxer may be losing an eye in the 
ring, but the manager can always be 
seen by TV audiences insisting to the 
ref or the doc. “I tell you I can see al- 
right. Don't let the blood fool you. I 
can see good.”) 


‘You Wanna 
Buy?’ 


“Whattaya mean bad fight,” another 
manager can be feund screaming on the 
sidewalk in front of Stillman’s. “I put 
up a geod show against your man, [I 
tell you a return is a natural. (The 


sleezy fight pilot trying to ‘convince an- . 


st- oF 


other who has an “in” with one of the 


gsmall club promoters, to fix up a re- 


turn bout). | 

“Whattaya doi’ me—a favor?” Two 
other characters arguing on the curb. 
“He's a. helluva good fighter. Yeah, sure, 
Ill sell him! You wanna buy?” These 
are human beings they are talking about. 
Kids from ‘out of the slums and small 
towns and farms, fighting in a brutal 
business to make three squares. They 
are treated. worse than old horses who 
can't even pull the junk wagons around 
any more. Human beings bought and 


sold and whose earnings are cut up a 


hundred different ways until the- time 


ciiunienedis 


comes when’ they're so banged up and 
useless. that even the crummiest tank- 
town ‘fight club has no call for them 
any more. This is thé real “heart and 
soul” of the fight e, there on the 
sidewalk in front of Stillman’s Gym, 


And while the parasitical fraternity of 
managers finnagie and traffic in human 
blood, you watch the fighters ger 
in and out of Stillman’s. Young kids sti 
virgin enough to the cruel craft to have 
features that speak their real age. 18 
... 19... And then those maybe five 
or six years older. You see them come in 
ami out. The caved-in nose, the pulpy 
spread ears, the stitched eyebrows. ; . . 


These are the kids for whom boxing 
fans and especially the newly indoctrin- 
ated TV audiences must show. active 
concern for. Professional prizefighting 
with all its injustices, utter contempt fer 
human values, discrimination, exple- 
tation and assembly-line quality, is no 
“spert” to these ringmen. 


No sport, the nightly bout against 
injuries and possible death. 


No sport, the nightly bout against the 
real opponent, the.men who own and 
legislate the fight game—men in high 
places and fat seats whose sentiments 
are no more “respectable” ‘than those > 
of the seedy parasitical fight manager. 


“Sure I can make the weight for 
your guy!” 

“Don't let the blood fool you. I can 
see good!” : 


“Yeah, I'll sell him. You wanna buy 


‘MOST SINISTER 
EVIL OF OUR TIME’ 


(Continued from Magazine Page 4) 


and color. Instinctively some of you feel 

that this is a mistake: that because of 
the history and- condition of+Negroes in 
America there must be for them a spe- 


cial approach and solution for every 
social problem. .. . : 


It is our duty to help save that in the 
world which is worth saving and if the 
evil councillors of this world can depend - 
upon American Negroes thoughtlessly . 
and carelessly to follow them in return 
for concessions which count little com- 
pared with the loss and hurt of war, 
then we are untrue to ourselves and 
false to the nation and civilization which. 
we share and have a right to share. 


Just because the United States helps 
Negro capital exploit labor, just because 
it honors those Negro physicians who 
fight social medicine, just because it 
pays some of our sportsmen te lie about 
our treatment, this is no reason for us 
to shout for the slaughter of our sons - 
and ruin of our housing, schools and 
social welfare. Every step.an American 
Negro takes out of caste and exploita- 
tion into full rights of manhood is earnest 
of his duty to think and act as a citizen 
of the world bearing the world’s burdens 
and its greatest burden today the fight 
for peace, 


That is the reason, my friends, that . 
today the powers of this nation are 
being directed toward those who dare 
speak for peace. For war is the attempt 
to drive back to slavery the darker peo- 
ples of the earth so that this cheap labor _ 
can both bribe and chain democracy - 
among the white workers of the world. 


Emerson 
By SAMUEL SILLEN 


_ @ HAVE BEEN reading Ralph 
Waldo Emerson’s Journal for the 
years 1846 and 1847, the period 
_ of the war against Mexico. This 
‘was an unjust war of aggression. 
- Jt ended with the U. S. govern- 
ment grabbing more than half 
her neighbors land. What did 
Emerson say? 

As a true patriot Emerson, 
like Abraham Lincoln, opposed 
the war for two reasons. First, 
because it was a criminal, un- 
provoked act of mass murder. 
Second, because it strengthened 
the slaveholders’ government and 
polluted the moral life of the 
country. se 

EMERSON’S numerous ref- 
erences to the war make timely 
reading. “The name of Wash- 
ington City in the newspapers 
is every day of blacker shade, 
he wrete. “It seems to be set- 
tled- that no act of honor or 
benevolence or justice is to be 
expected from the American 
government, but only this, that 
they will be wicked as they 
dare. - | 

He denied that the govern- 
ment spoke for the people, and 
he pierced its hypocritical claim 
that it stood for freedom. 
Emerson said: “The way to make 
our rhetoric and our rites and 
badges sublime is to make them 
real. Our flag is not good because 
it does not represent the popu- 
lation of the United States, but 
the Baltimore caucus. Not union 
and sentiment, but selfishness 
and cunning. If we never put on 
the liberty-cap until we_ were 
freemen by love and self-denial, 
the liberty-cap would mean 
something.” | 

Beneath the trimmings of a 
false patriotism, Emerson saw 
the cash motive: “Cotton thread 


Many Books on 


China Published 


MOSCOW.—The Soviet Union 
has published large numbers of 
books on China and translations 


of Chinese books on a wide 
variety of subjects during the 


past year. 

Political subjects include the 
translations of the Common Pro- 
gramme of the Chinese People's 
Political Consultative Confer- 
ence, documents and data on the 
founding of the Chinese People’s 
Republic and Chen Po-ta’s “Chi- 
ang Kai-shek, Public Enemy of 
the People.” 

Among the philosophical 
works is Chairman Mao Tse- 
tung’s “Concerning Practice.” 


Among the literary transla- 
tions are Lu Hsun’s novel “Na- 
tive Town, Chao Shu-lis 
“Change in Li Farm,” and 
“Hsiao Erh-heis Marriage,” Ting 
Ling’s “The Sun Shines on Sang 
Kan River’ and Tsao Ming's 
“The Moving Force.” 


Travel notes include K. M. 
Simonov's “The Fighting China,” 
in Russian and Ukrainian, °K. 
Finogenov's “In New China,” an 
illustration book, O. Chechot- 
kina’s “Liberated China,” and 
Nikitin’s “Peking.” 

The publication of historical 


——works include I. Yermashov’s 


“Light Shines on China,” the 
history of China from the end 
of the Ming Dynasty up to the 
present, Kara Murza’s “Taiping 
Revolution” and “Revolution of 
the Chinese People,” by V. N. 
Nikiforov, llya Ehrenburg and 
M. F. Yuriev. | 
| In addition, there are a series 
of phlets dating from the 
po birth of the Chinese Communist 
Party to the fuunding of the 


-. Chinese People’s Republic and 
outlines on the research of the 


language, history and 
phy. 
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Opposed the 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


holds the Union together, unites Lawrence. 


John C. Calhoun and Abbott 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS 


Patriotism for holi- 
days and summer evenings, with 


music and rockets,: but cotton 
thread is the Union.” 
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DESCRIBING the war-mak- 
ers as a rabble at Washington” 
trying to feef oyt “how much 
crime the people will bear,” the 
writer blasted the Northern pol- 
iticians like Daniel Webster wlio 
went along with the slavehold- 

- ers, h€ing “very tender of our 
mortgages. He wrote: “Mr. 
Webster told them how much 
the war would cost, that was 

= - his protest, but voted the war, 
se and sends his son to it. (This son 

:<. was killed in the war, $S.) They 
calculated rightly on Mr. Web- 
ster. My friend Mr. Thoreau has 
gone to jail rather than pay his 
tax. On him they could not 
calculate.” 

“America,” Emerson said, 
“seems to have “immense _ re- 
sources, land, men, milk, butter, 
timber, and iron, but it is a 
village littleness;—village squab- 


only have “dim commerci 


Army Film 


ble and rapacity characterize its 


on How to Cope with | 


‘Mob Violence’ Being Made in South 


By DAVID PLATT 


THE WAR DEPARTMENT is now shooting a 
full-length informational film in the South which 
will be used to train GIs in the “art” of handling 
liberation movements, strike situations and dem- 
onstrations for peace and bread in countries op- 
pressed by Wall 
Street imperialism. 

Pentagon sources 
divulged, said the 
N. Y. Times on Feb. 
4, that the “film is 
as yet untitled, but 
is designed as an in- 
structional feature 
which will run about 
fifty minutes § and 
will be used by the 
military as a_train- 
ing course on the 
handling of ‘mob’ 
violence in occupiea 
countries. The film 
will be shot in 
Charleston, S. C. 

A Signal Corps spokesman said Charleston was 
chosen as the site because “its streets are reminis- 
cent of the old world and therefore simulates 
those in European countries.” 

The Big Money is getting ready to crack 
down on people’s movements all over the world 
and they have chosen Charleston as a site for 
their bloody training film because “its streets 
are reminiscent-of the old world.” 

A deeper reason than this suggests itself. It is 
linked with the growing influence of the Dixiecrat 


“Pr << 


“mobsters in the top governing circles, expressed 


in the vicious Jimcrow character of the pro-war 
program of the Truman gang. 

Charleston, S. C, was at one time the main 
stronghold of the slavemaster. The selection of 
this site for the Army anti-people’s. movie came 


' naturally to the white supremacists of the: Pen- 


tagon. Old Charleston represents the kind of 
world Wall Street is out to impose by force of 
arms, particularly against the rising colored peo- 
ples of the world. 

The making of this Army “anti-mob” training 
film in the South also contains a veiled threat to 
the Negro liberation movement and the peace 
forces in our own country. 

THE WALL, John Hersey’s best-seller about 
the Jews of Warsaw and their monumental strug- 
gle against Hitler fascism, has been dropped from 
Seltznick’s 1951 schedule. Reason given is that 
“financial backers see dim commercial] possibilities 
in light of current world affairs.” Behind. that 
reason stands the striped-pants diplomat with a 
gun at your back. “Dim commercial possibilities 
in light of current world affars.” That can mean 
only one thing. ‘i 

It means that Wall Street which is busy freée- 


| ing and rearming the Hitler gang in preparation 


for war against the Soeialist and People’s De- 
mocracies, cannot afford to antagonize their 


new, anti-Semitic allies by financing films singing 


the praises of the anti-fascist Jewish people. * 

High | finance sees that this is ihe time to 
shout the glories of a desert rat like Rommel, a 
coming 20th Century Fox film of doubtless im- 
mense “commercial possibilities in light of cur- 
rent world affairs.” 

But in the light of the Big Money’s love feast 
with the Nazi generals, a film honoring the six 
million Jews. butchered by the Hitlerites can 
THE PROPOSED Fox 


glorif i g Rom- 
me] is such an open insult to the American Gls 


who were killed, wounded or participated in 
the African campaign against Rommel, that it is 
being protested even by some posts of the Amer- 
ican Legion. 

Harry G. Green of Chieago, past commander 
of American unity Post of the Legion recently 
wrote movie czar Eric Johnston that unless pro- 
duction plans for the Rommel film are discarded, 
American - Legion posts and other organizations 
would “join hands in keeping the picture from be- 
ing ‘shown. 

Green’s letter, which pointed out that Rom- 
mel “violated all rules of warfare and was a 
bitter enemy of America and American institu- 
tions,’ was referred to 20th Century Fox. 

But according to reports in the trade papers, 
Darryl Zanuck, Fox studio chief, is expected to 
turn down any suggestions to drop the pro-Rom- 
mel film. It is understood that the picture was 
submitted to and has received the approval of 
the State Department and other governmental 
agencies. 

BIG BUSINESS considers it an act of loyalty 
to America to honor the Nazi hangmen of the 
Jewish people, but anything that smacks of anti- 
fascism is looked upon as seditious. An important 
film of Jewish heroism against Hitler fascism 
like The Wall is outlawed, Dut the anti-Semitic 
British film Oliver Twist is given the freedom 
to circulate in American théatres. 

The Johnston office recently approved Oliver 
Twist for showing in regular movie theatres. 


They gave the film a purity seal despite the ob- 


jections of several. board members who argued 
that the minor revisions made by Eagle Lion 
Classics did not eliminate the anti-Semitism in 
the picture. The majority of the board saw no 
harm in releasing the “revised” film which stil] 
contains the degrading and repulsive portrait of 
Fagin. And so unless the fight against Oliver 
Twist is stepped up the anti-Semitic film will 
open shortly all over the country... . 
NOW THAT Eagle Lion Classics has received 


the blessing of the “czar of all the rushes” will 


they attempt to drum up business for Oliver Twist 
by sending Sandwich Men wearing yellow Star 
of David armbands through Yorkville, Queens 
and Nassau County?, + 

According to Carter Thomson, writing from 


Paris in the last issue of Film Sense, the dis- \ 


tributors of Jew Suess, a 1941 Nazi-made anti- 
Semitic film, tried that promotion stunt in Paris 
not long ago but didn’t get very far. 

“On: the opening day, a united front of stu- 
dents from Jewish and Christian youth organiza- 
tions as well as the political parties of the Left 


and the MRP, demonstrated in Boulevard Saint- > 


German in front of the Cluny-Palace, where the 
film was to be shown. The demonstration was 
successful and Jew Suess was replaced with an- 
other film. Out of the students’ unity came a 
new. organization, Students Committee Against 
Racism and Fascism.” 

JEW SUESS, which is prokably the most 
notorious of all anti-Semitic films was made by 
the Nazi director Veit Harlan. A few montlis 
ago when Harlan was-on trial in a de-nazification 
court, he swore to high heaven that Jew Suess 
was net an anti-Semitic film. To prove his case, 
the maker of this vicious Hitlerite film cited the 


name of a REAI, anti-Semitic film. Which film 


was that? The J. Arthur Rank film Oliver Twist 
the film to which the Johnston. office has just 
given its purity seal. . 


Let it be placed in evidence that a master. 


of anti-Semitic movie art -has-testified that Oliver 


Twist is worse than anything tyyned out by the 
Hitler regime. ; 


War-Makers of His Time 


policy. It is a great strength on 
a basis of weakness.” 

“The country needs to be ex- 
tricated from its delirium at - 
once, he cried. Moral values 
were being turned topsy-turvy. 
“Heavy is hollow, .and good is 
evil. A Western man in Con- 
gress the other day spoke of the 
opponents of the Texan and Mex- 
ican plunder as ‘every light 
character in the House,’ and our 
good friend in State Street speaks 
of ‘the solid portion of the com- 
munity, meaning, of course, the 
sharpers.” 

; ° ° oe] 

DURING THE WAR Enmer- 
son proposed that each village 
should be provided with a new 
local deity in the form of. “a 
magnified dollar, say as big as a 
barrel-head, made of silver or 
gold.” And in one of his most 
famous poems he wrote: 

But who is he tha, prates 

Of the culture of mankind, 

Of better arts and life? 

Go, blindworm, go, 

Behold the famous States 

Harrying Mexico 

With rifle and with knife!” 

In his firm patriotic opposi- 
tion to a war for plunder, Emer- 
son took the same stand as other 
great writers of his time, includ- 


ing Frederick Douglass, James 


Russell Lowell, John Greenleaf 


Whittier, and Henry David 
Thoreau. 


These writers backed the 
stand of the New York working- 
men who at a meeting in May, 
1846, demanded that President 
Polk stop the fighting and with- 
draw U. S. troops “to some un- 
disputed land, belonging to the 
United States.” Similarly the 
1846 convention of the New 
England Workingmen’s Associ- 
ation denounced “the foul dis- 
grace. 

3 ° ° 

A MAJOR part in this anti- 
war struggle was of course taken 
by the Negro people under the 
leadership _ of - Douglass. 


All these forces, including 
Emerson, later joined in support- 
ing a just war, the Civil War. 
Coupled with their opposition to 
the unjust Mexican’ War, this 
shows the true tradition of 
patriotism. : 

This was later summed up in 
the words of Walt Whitman: “I 
do not seem.able to bring my- 
self to love America, to desire 
American prosperity, at the ex- 
pense of some other nation.” 


Cultural 
Notes From» 
Romania 


BUCHAREST.—A number of 
plays opened in Bucharest the- 
aters the latter part of January 
and early in February. 

The National-Studio Theater 
presented Mikhalcovss Ilia Golo- 
vin and Maxim Gorkys Egor 
Bulyshiev. 


‘ther plays. which opened on 
Bucharest stages included: Spar- 
rows Hill by the Soviet writer 
Simacov, perférmed by the 
young actors of the National 
Theater; Chirscov's The Victors, 
dealing with the great battle of 
Stalingrad; Sheep-Berry Grove, 
by the Soviet writer A. Cornei- 
chiue. | 
v In the casts of these plays, 
talented youth, promoted from 
the ranks of the. working class, 
play alongside famous actors of. 
the Romainian stage, reflecting 
the new conditions for the de- 
velopment of their talent in the 
sphere of dramatic art, 

AS. A RESULT of competi- 


stitutions 


New China 


By SU HSIN 


PEKING 

“Before marriage, obey your 
father; after marriage, obey 
your husband; and after the 
death of your husband, obey 
your son. These were the moral 
criteria for women in old Chima. 
Considered the “inferior sex, 
they were subjected to this kind 
of humiliation in addition to the 
exploitat ion and oppression 
which they shared with the tail- 
ing nasses. | 
The victory of the Chinese 
Reyelutin mn has broken the fet- 
; for Chinese women. For 
first time in history, they 
equal ‘ status with men, 

an agr arian reform tens of 

: sot women tin rural areas 
own plots of 
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bands. | 

With the development of in- 
dustry, women workers are 

Wi s in \ CVER TREE CREE num- 
i No rtheast China alone, 
OOO are ent 
sloyed in in dustrial F Meoducticn, 

ver 60 percent of the textile 
workers are women: and the 
1950 Plan for both cloth and 
yarn produ ction was completed 
one month ahead ‘of schedule. 
While the number of spindles in 
Northeast China is only 66 per- 
cent of the highest level under 
the Japariese occupation, output 
has already surpassed the high- 
est level by 43 percent. 

Led © fo] 

THE CHINESE women have 
also joined heavy cm? ea ial pro- 
duction. They are at the controls 
of giant bachuceiiee the wheels 
of tractors, besides modern 
lathes. Many women are direc- 
tors of factories: are architects, 
accountants, technicians, occupy- 
ing posts which could not have 
been dreamed of by: them be- 
fore the Liberation. They have 
also won equal political rights. 


= 


From the supreme organ of state 


power to the office of village 
chief, women in large numbers 
are helping to administer the 
country. 


When the People’s Republic 
of China was born in October, 
1949, there were 69 women del- 
egates at the First session of the 
Chinese People’s Political Con- 
sultative Conference which 
elected the Central Peoples 
Government. Women hold the 
posts of vice-chairman and as- 
sistant secretary-general of the 
Central -People’s Government. 
Nineteen women have been ap- 
pointed to other key posts such 
as Commission members, min- 
isters, and vice-ministers. Among 
the leading executives in the 
offices of the Central People's 
Government, 20 percent are 
women 

Siscidlay circumstances exist in 
the government at lower levels. 


| ia ‘7 cae nce. 1] ¢ & y r} 4 g, Tie 
ir instance m iSanist a Cis- 


trict af Aniu € 


Provinc ce, all ti 


aty | in Hup eh 


1e 10 village heads 


‘are women. ne Shi u-tsung, a 
di St trict leader leep! y eR by 


the people in Pol isin County in 
northwestern Shantung Province, 
is a woman born of a peasant 
laborers tamily. 


9° o c 


RELEASED from the yoke 
of the age- id feudalism, the po- 
tentialities of this half of. the 
475 million population shall 
grow into a mighty force indis- 
pensable tor the construction of 
New China. 

With the American aggression 
in. Korea the world witnesses 
once more the Chinese women 
sacrificing themselves for the 
cause of peace. They join med- 
ical corps and ‘stretch-bearer 
teams, volunteering tor service 
in Korea, They encourage their 
brothers, sons and hu sbands to 
go to Korea to fight the Ameri- 
can aggressors. It is clear to 


them that if the war is not halted 


in time—what is happening to 
millions’ of Korean. mo sth ers and 
children today, will happen to 
Chinese women and their chil- 
dren: tomorrow. They are deter- 
mined to prevent it. 


left to your husband— 


sissippi? 


If your husband had oily nine more dian to lies | 
If your five small children stood in the shadow of the electtic chair— 
-If your heart was dying second by second in the remaining 216 hours of 


Would you not cry out: Where is the conscience of Anseetiall What will you 
do in the next 216 hours to help save the life of Willie McGee—young Negro 
father framed for “‘rape”—sentenced:to die March 20 in the lynch-state of Mis- 


= 


YouTaught Us Courage: Mrs. Grayson 


Dear Mrs. Grayson: 

It was @ real honor to meet 
you when you were in Pitts- 
burgh recently. We would like, 
through you, to extend our 
hands in friendship and sorrow 
to the families of the Martins- 
ville Seven. Please tell them we 
are among the thousands who 
worked for the freedom of these 
men. We are concer ned about 
vour five children and 
about the ot a milies. We 
are conce med for 
in the ji] mcrow Sout! 

As you know, our 
also are victims of a Ip. 
They face 20 years’ in prison. 
This cannot begin to compare 
with the loss of your husband, 
by electric chair, in an 
more vic 10us, fran 
and we nave n : 
eines | it is the | same 
which press the charges 
our husbands. 

Our husbands, Steve Nelson 
and Andy Onda, together wit] 
Jim Dolson, are le age TS 
Communist Party. Their 
is that they. dare to: : Orenkee 
the American peop pie in a the fight 
for peace, for a 
world. 

When you spoke in Pitts- 
burgh of the terror and force 
and violence unleashed against 
your home in the South, we 
knew in some lesser degree your 


happier 


-~ 


i 


your future . 


HOME, 


fear for your children’s safety. 
Our homes also were . raided 
after midnight, our husbands 
dragged away from our sides. 
Our children (fosie and Bobbie 
Nelson, aged 10 and 7, and 
baby Andy Onda only 20 
months) also cried for their 
fathers that night. 


We are. concerned for your 
children and ours. That is why 
we want you to know abont 
our husbands. Your husband 
was fra med and legally lynched 
because he was a Negro. Our 
husbands are being franmted and 
threatened with 20 years jail 
terms because they are Com- 
munists and fight for the unity 


| of al peo ) ples—Negro and white, 


; a he 1.9 
j é ars ad oe | ] och 
entry ake all OME pr ee pitas 


gees protest of ‘the.. people 
was not yet strong. enough to 
stop’ the hideous murder of 
your husband and the other 
six young men. But thousands 
tried — ail over this country 
and throughout the world, 
were people who tried to 

the executioner s hand. 

this knowledge give you 
comfort in these difficult 


Yours were brave words 
when you told -people in the 
cities vou toured: “I am ficht- 
ing not only. tor my husbands 


O Nf EE J 6, 


FQUALITY. oe 
IN THE 


life: but for justice for- all of 
you. Let us fight together now, 
before it is too late to &ght at 
ea 
We find, teo, that people do 

express their solidarity with us. 
Strangers step up to our hus- 
bands, warmly shake their 
hands and say: “God bless you.” 
Others have said: “The people 
are with you. | 

And even many, many peo- 
ple who do not undérstand and 
who think they are against what 
our S enhasitle stand for, even 
they are speaking out for those 
very things when they speak out 
for a world eg i ‘e, a world 
free from w: and tear. ; 

You anak us great courage, 
Mrs. Grayson, when you brave- 
ly fought through the racist hate 
atmosphere of your home state 
in ‘the South to-join hands with 
Negro and ‘white people 
throughout the. country. We 
know that this courage will! car- 
rv vou through the terrible grief 
that has come upon vou now. 
We promise that we will not 
stop working with you as long 
as fam ilies are thre eatened with 
such tragedy and brutality, and 
until those who are committing 
the crimes against mankind are 
judged and ee 
With aden miration and sincerely, 

Margaret Nelson and 


Theresa Onda 


oman today... 


-FH:E= FAGHE FOR. PEACE, 


URITY~ 
NATION 


- 


Women’s Clubs CanBeWonfor Peace 


By LILLIAN BRODY 


The important role of wom- 
en in organizing the fight for 
peace brings into new focus a 
phase of American life which is 
generally ignored, sometimes 
even misrepresented, that is: the 
women's clubs. The Women's 
Division of the Office of Public 
Information estimates there are 
more than thirty million women 
organized into some 200,000 
women's organizations. No mat- 
ter what the original purposes 


of any women's club—even the 


“classic”. middle-class “garden- 
ing” and “bridge” clubs, the 
problems and needs of the com- 
munity, the desires for peace 
and security, have influenced 
all women’s groups in one form 
or another, 4 


The Women's Bureau of the 
U. S. Dept. of Labor gives the 
following partial listing of wom- 
ens national organizations: 


Organization 

General Federation of Women 
Membership 

750,000 paying members plus 


state, national and international 
affiliated groups 


Type 
“to unite women’s clubs for the 
promotion of their common in- 
terest in education, philanthro- 
py, public welfare, moral val- 
ues, civics 


Organization 
Natl Assn. Sf Colored pene 
‘. 
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Membership 
50,000 
aype. 
“for betterment. of home and 
civic life and moral. standards 
of the race” 


Organization 


Natl Council of Jewish Women 


Membership 
88,000 
Type 

“to afford its members an op- 
portunity to assume a construc- 
tive role in the community thru 
its programs of social legisla- 
tion, international understand- 
ing for peace, service to foreign 
born and community welfare” 


Organization 


Natl Council of Catholic Wom- . 


én 

Membership 
6.000,000 thru federated groups 

| Type | 

“to speak and act as a unit when 
the welfare of the church or of 
the country demands such ex- 
pression” 

Organization 
Nafl Council of Negro Women 


Membership 


Type 
“seeks cooperation and member- 
ship of all races and works for 
thé integration of Negroes into 
the economic, social, - cultural, 


900,000 


civic and political life of every - 


community” 

‘ Organization 
Nat'l Council of Women of the 
United States 


Membership 
9,000,000 thru affiliated gorups 
Type 
“to achieve, thru the unity of 
women, world peace, security, 
and equal. opportunity for all” 
Organization 

Nat'l Jewish Welfare Board 
Membership 
500,000 
Type 
Combines the YWHA, YMHA, 
and Jewish Community Centers 


Organization 
United Council of Church, Wom- 
en (Protestant) 


Membership 
50 State Councils; 1,582 local 
groups 
. Type 
“to unite church women in their 
allegiance to their Lord thru 
their work in the churches and 
the building of a world Christ- 
ian community * 
Organization 


YWCA 

Membership 
3,000,000 

Type > 

“to build a fellowship 0. wom- 
en and girls devoted to realiz- 
ing in our common life those 
ideals to ‘which we are com- 
mitted by our faith as Christians” 

Organization 
Women’s Int'l League for Peace 
and Freedom 


Type | 
“to unite those. who oppose 


every kind of war, exploitation 
and oppression, and who want 


; 
‘ 


to work for peaceful solution 
of conflicts by establishment of 
justice for all, without distinc- 
tion as to sex, race, class or 
creed” . 
Organization 

Nat'l Congress of Parents and 
Teachers 


Sihcinlsbvilete: 
5,773,358 
<¢ Type 
to promote the welfare of chil- 


dren and youth in home, school 


church and community; to se- 
cure adequate laws for care and 
protection of 
youth” 
Organization 
League of Women Voters 


Membership 
89,000 


Type 


“to promote political responsi- 
bility thru informed and active 


participation of citizens in gov- 
ernment” 

. Organization 
American Federation of Wom- 
en's Auxiliaries of Labor 


Membership 
2.000,000 
Type 


“composed of women from fami-. 


lies of men in the AFL. Its ob- 
jective to encourage legislation 


in the interests of the working 


population” 
- Organization 


aries 


Membership 


10,000 


chifidren and 


Congress of Womeén’s Auxili- 


Type 
“to unite all wives, mothers, 
sisters, daughters of CIO for 
their mutual aid; organization 
of unorganized women: work 
for abolition of child- labor; pro- 
mote. social and cultural activi- 
ties” 
Organization 
In the trade unions 


Membership 
3,000,000 
It is clear that this list is far 
from all-inclusive. There are 
scores of church clubs, small 


community social and welfare 
clubs. 


The natural interest of wom- 
en in their home and family se- 
curity, and their concern for 
their own place in the social 
structure, have caused all clubs 
and . organizations to~ actively 


concern themselves more and 
more with conditions in the 


scheols in the community, issues 
of safe play streets and hot 


lunches; local, state and nation- 


al elections, the peace desires 
and war fears of their families. 


Mothers and wives—working 
class and middle class, are 
seeking and demanding security 
and peace for: their families. 
The women’s clubs, large and 
small, reflect that demand. What 
is needed. by many of them is 


clarity on how to harness that . 


demand to concerted and united 
action’ with other peace forces 
in the aii 
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A. M. E. Bishops 


Ask Nat’ Gov't | RIG Ws fe ct 


To Save McGee | | 


The AME Bishops’ Council, spokesmen for over two mil- 
lion Negro communicants in every state of the union, has ap- 
pealed for intervention by the national government to save 
Willie McGee, Laurel, Miss. Negro facing death on March 20 
for alleged rape. 
In a resolution proposed by Bishops Frank M. Reid and 


D. Ward Nichols, and passed at a meeting of the council in 
Los Angeles, the Bishops condemned the system of justice which 
allows the execution of Negroes for crimes for which white 


he death penalty. — | tee a ee 
apa satya: door Wits tal tenis te bimini: coackind -Charles E. Wilson, wage-fregzing boss of war mobilization, 


into groups in order to exploit, segregate, and to discriminate did all right for his first love, the General Electric Co. 
against the lesser or minority is unfit for public office both in 


ths alak othe” The company reported that it made $173,423,702 during 


With few days remaining in which to win a stay of execu- 1950 when Wilson was resident. It was the eatest rofit j h 
tion for McGee, protests to Gov. Fielding L. Wright of Missis- P : St p n the 


sippi and pleas to President Truman to intervene under the company s history. 
r —— The company’s sales amounted to close to two billion dollars, 
Unionists See Mayor Monday a great part of it in war contracts sent 
To Ask Help in McGee’ Case co. Sees way by Wilson. In the last three 
_ —— See Page 3 months of the year, soon after Wilson was 
- — : ead appointed War Mobilization Director by 
Federal Gi Rights Act contin to come from trade unis | President Truman, GE's sales soared to 


On behalf of 70,000 workers organized in the Distributive, $605,946,000, a new quarterly record. 
Processing and Office Workers of America, Arthur Osman, 


president, Donald Henc¢erson, organizational director, and The latest war contract handed to 
James Durkin, secretary-treasurer, have wired President Tru- GE amounted to $1 577.461 for 1.147 G-2 
man urging he order the Attorney General of the U. S. to in- : ‘ ' 

tervene on behalf of McGee. compasses at $1,382 each. 


Branches of the National Association for the Advance- ? 
ment of Colored People throughout the country have been GE's prolits, before taxes and before 


nang if Psa Pep ore executive ey: to ri ae — payment of back debts, actually amount- Be 
ing L. Wright o ISSISSIPpl urging Clemency [for ee who : Be AE Sa 
is scheduled for execution on March 20 on conviction of raping ed to $618,369,702. But even after paying pemeapsepagginn eggs 
a white woman in Laurel, Miss., in 1945. $299,446,000 in taxes, and another $144,- PARLE ae 
The Detroit NAACP called a mass rally for Sunday, March 500.000 b di ? Pa d 
11, in the Buick Local Hall of the United Auto Workers, CIO. ? to uy up outstan Ing notes, the Company s profits jumpe 
_ A similar city-wide rally will be held the same afternoon 37 percent over its 1949 hich. 
in. Detroit's Music Hall under the sponsorship of the Michigan ‘ . : . 
Civil Rights Congress. Mrs. Rosalie McGee, wife of the con- Not satisfied with those pr ofits, Wilson has been cracking 
demaed man, wil address the meeting. : down on labor and seeking to impose a wage freeze that would 
In an appeal to fellow churchmen for action on behalf of 
McGee,, the Baptis Ministers Conference of Detroit declared: guarantee greater profits. 
“The church must speak out against injustices such as are 
practiced in the South, where the death penalty is reserved 


for Negroes only. That was the issue in the Martinsville case. 
This is the issue in the McGee case.” 
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Australian High Court Rules 
Communist Party Ban Ili 


Australia’s Communist Party won a smashing victory when the London. This agency can still overrule the High Court. 


Australian High Court, by a six-to-one majority, decided on Friday that | Under the terms of the Dissolution Act, the Party was ordered dis- 
the government's anti-Communist legislation was illegal. solved and its property forfeited. } 


~The Communist Party had been ordered dissolved on Oct. 21, 1950, The Australian Governor-General was given power to declare any 
when Prime Minister Robert Gordon Menzies had forced through Par- organization “Communist-controlled.” Burden of proof to the contrary 
liament a series of sweeping anti-labor measures. rested with those accused. wih es. 
.. The Party, along with 11‘powerful Australian trade unions, had Imprisonment was provided for any’ Australians who:continued 
-| challenged the constitutionality of the Dissolution Act, and succeeded in member tie or léadership.in “unlawful” organizations, === 
~ ** winning several lower court injunctions against it. | Persons declared “prejudicial” to the government could be barred sy. 
~ 3 - Although the Court was overwhelmingly against the act; the gov-.. . from government jobs, or’ from the ‘coal, steel, iron, building, transport, = 


“) ~~ ernment in Canberra was expected’ to appeal to the Privy Councilin =~ engineering and power industries. — 
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ess Interrupts — 
Trial of Trenton 6 


By Abner W. Berry 


TRENTON, N. J.—Selection of jurors for the third trial of the Trenton Six case 
~ in Mercer County Court was interrupted today*while doctors: examined James Thorpe, 
one of the defendants’ who had complained of acute pains due to chronic hemorrhoids. 


Winston, Gates 
Invited to Talks 
At Wesleyan U. 


Communist leaders Henry Win-|"” 
ston and John Gates have been 
invited to speak at a student con- 
ference at Wesleyan University at 
Middleton, Conn., on March 15 
and 16. The invitation said the 
students were interested in having 
the “Communist point of view ex- 
pressed first hand.” 


Attended by students from all 
over the East, the conference will 


Drs. Herman Cohen and G. W. 
Irmisch told the court under oath, 
after the examination, that Thorpe’s 
condition required immediate treat- 
ment under which it might sub- 
side, but that more than likely his 
full recovery would require surg-| 
ery. The court finally decided on 
treatment and held the question of 
se ery in abeyance until further 
ical reports. 

Not one juror was chosen today 
of the more than 20 examined. 
The prosecution and defense chal- 
lenges. were evenly divided seven 
id seven on cause. The prosecu- 
tion challenges on cause any juror 
not willing to put six men in the 
electric chair. All defense chal- 
lenges have been for admitted prej- 
udice against the defendants. 


'Gloris B. Gibson, and a white steel 


worker. 

Chief Assistant Prosecutor Frank 
H. Lawton questioned Miss Gib- 
son longer than any other panel 
member. Ten times he asked her 
'whether she could bring in a ver- 
dict of guilty if it meant death to 
all six defendants. After the 10th 
time Migs Gibson hesitated before 
answering, “Yes, Lawton con- 
tinued to press the question with, 
“You dof to which the young 
woman answered, “Yes.” 

Lawton continued to question 
her on the reason for her hesitation 
to which she answered that the 
question required some thought. 
Whereupon, he peremptorily chal- 


lenged her. 


By Rob F. Hall © 


mittee Friday explained why 


that group deem it necessary to 
invoke the protection against self- 
incrimination offered by ‘the Fifth 
Amendment to the U. S. Constitu- 
tion. e 

This brief statement of principle 
was delivered by Lem Harris who 
appeared as witness a second time 
in the course of the Un-Americans 
campaign to destroy the National 
Farmers Union. 

Throughout the hearing, com- 
mittee counsel Frank Tavenner had 
unsuccessfully tried to . establish 
that Harris had some mysterious 
influence in top NFU circles, that 
he had helped raise finances for 
the organization and that he had 
participated in formulating its na- 
tional policies. 


the C onstitution 


WASHINGTON.—Soberly, simply and with a quiet 
eloquence, a witness before the House Un-American Com- 


progressives being grilled by 


denied any connection with tinan- 
cial grants to~-the farm organiza- 


fund. Nor had he, he said, any 
part in the appointment of various 
NFU officials as claimed by Ta- 
venner. 

To all questions concerning his 
political associations er relations 
with the Communist Party, on the 
other _hand, Harris refused to an- 
swer “on the ground that they may 
lead me into an area in which my 
answers might tend to incriminate 
me. 

In making this reply, he was 
properly invoking his constitutonal 
“privilege” under the Fifth Amend- 
ment as upheld in repeated Su- 


tion made by the Robert Marshall- 


The prosecution carrying}; At the noon recess an Associated 
through its stubborn resistance to| Press reporter showed a statement 
‘any Negro or union members on! issued by William L. Patterson, na- 
the jury used twe peremptory chal-| tional secretary of the Civil Rights 
lenges running its total to nine so| Congress, assailing Clifford Moore, 
far against a Negro woman, Miss 


Harris answered with a flat No|Peme Court decisons. 


to questions of this sort. A rank- Striving to exploit loopholes in — 
and-file member of the Farmers|S°™e Of these decisions, the Un- 


Union he had never advised or|*™etican Committee set a trap 
which committee members repeat- 


start on Thursday evening with a 
<liscussion on: “Can Communism 
and Capitalism Co-Exist in the 
World?” On the iollowing day, the 


parley will continue with group 


discussions led by experts on topics 
including Communists and _ the 
United Nations, the McCarran 
Act and U. S. Foreign Policy and 
Communism, 


William A. McCluskey, one of 
the co-chairmen of the Student 
Parley Committee extending the 
invitation to the two Communist 
leaders, said in his letter, “We are 
obviously very interested in hav- 
ing Communists participate in our 
parley in order to have the Com- 
munist point of view expressed 
first hand.” 

Gates, editor of the Daily 
Worker and The Worker has been 
asked to lead the discussion on 
U. S. Foreign Policy and Com- 
munism and Winston, organiza- 
tional seeretary of the Communist 
Party, has been imvited to speak 
‘on the notorious McCarran law. 

Due to travel ‘restrictions on}: 
both men as a_ result of their 
frameup conviction, a motion for 
their right to travel to the student 
parley will be argued in Federa! 
Court Tuesday, March 13 at 10:30 
a.m. before Judge Henry W. God- 
dard,- Foley Square Court, Room 
318. . 


Tite ‘Paper’ 
Aims to Stymie 
Big 4 Talks 


A 48l-page “White Paper,’ 
timed to obstruct the Big Fou 
deputy foreign ministers meeting 
now in progress, was released by 
Tito Yugoslavia. The document re- 
peated the familiar Tito charges 
that the Soviet Union was} 
“threatenng Yugoslavia. It added 
a new twist with the claim that the) 
existence of Soviet and People’s 
Democracy armed forces consti- 
tute.a “permanent little war” along 
Yugoslavia’s border. 


The release of the White Paper 
dovetailed neatly into the false 
claims made the day before U. S. 
Ambassador Jessup at the Paris 
Big F ‘our meeting that all the “ten- 
sions’ in the world today are trace- 
able to Soviet arméd strength. 


Tito’s deputy foreign minister 
Ivo Vejvoba said the Yugoslav 
charges would be made the basis 
for a formal complaint b ‘ore the 
United Nations if the’ situation 
“worsened.” He did not explain 


how the alleged * ‘permanent war’ 
could “worsen.” 


he ch failed” to mention 


tas a. mask. for ¢ 


Strike Against 
Allis-Chalmers 
On Wage Hike 


MILWAUKEE,—About 350 CIO 
United Auto Workers walked out 
of the tractor shop at the Alis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Co., plant 
here late Thursday, but returned 
to work Friday. 

The walkout, resulting from a 


not authorized the walkouts but 
believed they were caused by a 
wage grievance. - 

The tractor shop workers walked 
out for several hours Thursday of 
last week and again Friday. About 
300 employes in the tank and plate 
shop walked out for several hours 
two days ago, demanding saya 

wages. 


. 


retained by the State NAACP in| Deen comsuited: by NEV: nations) edly baited. To reporters at the - 


the Trenton Six case, for his irre- 
sponsible statement against mass 
activity carried on by Patterson's 
organization in behalf of the de- 
fendants. 


“Moore's every action,’ said Pat- 
terson,” is a disservice not only in 
the fight of these six mnocent men 
for freedom, but in the national 
fight to save Willie McGee in Mis- 
sissippi, the Groveland Three in 
Florida, Paul Washington in Loui- 
siana, Mrs.. Rosa Lee Ingram in 
Georgia, Lt. Leon Gilbert and 
dozens of other victims of anti- 
Negro frame-ups now being de- 
fended either by the NAACP or 
CRC attorneys.” 

He recalled that Moore rejected 


the plant in the last week. ‘aie rs | 
of local union 248 said they had ‘case three years ago. 


sister of one of the victims, whites 
she came to him for help on the 


“Let Mr® Moore stop playing 
‘Uncle Tom’ to state and court of- 
ficials in order to curry favor with}; 
enemies of the Negro people,” said 
Patterson. 

J. Mercer Burrell, associated 
with Moore on the defense, said’ 
at the noon recess in Moore's pres- 
ense, “It is better at all times that 


(Continued on Page 7) 


leaders, he said. He vigorously 


IWO Members 
Picket State 
Insurance Dep't 


Members of the International 
Workers Order on Friday pieketed 
the State Insurance Department, 
61 Broadway, while a delegation 
left a statement with department 
officials protesting the liquidation 
proceedings against the 21-year- 
old Order. 


The delegates and picket line} 
were voted by 5,000 IWO mem- 


bers at a mass meeting last Wed- 
nesday. 


The statement declared: 

“We shall stand by our Order 
in these trying days as we did 
yesterday. Our Order is our sec- 
ond home, and we shall defend | 


but for the greatest principle of 
all, the constitutional right of free 


association and speech for all the 
people of America.” 


The Worker Washington Bureau 


# 


collective wits against the witness, | 
‘sought to entrap. him. Under the 
recent ruling ef the Supreme Court 
in the Rogers case, a witness who 
answers a major question concerm- 
ing relationship with the Commu- 
nist Party “waives” his right to re- 
main silent .on. details. Sitting 
ealunly 3 in the witness-chair, Jerome 
‘avoided the traps and insisted on 
exercise of his rights under the 

From time to time he consulted 
with his attorney, Ralph Powe of 
New York, who observers said was 
the first Negro lawyer to repre- 
sent a witness before the Un-Amer- 
icans. 

After the hearmg concluded, 
‘Powe told newsmen that Jerome 
was being victimized by the Com- 
mittee 
"| Hollywood's false portrayal of the 
lief of the ‘Apnerican “Negro. | 

Holly- 


“Jerome _ has apr] 
ts} wood! s gilded ver of Negro life 
Shy. of. 


The House Un-American Committee launched its new offensive against any rem- 
nant of progressivism in glollywood today with a 
Jerome, Marxist editor and writer. 


grueling four-hour questioning of V. J. 
The inquisition became a veritable duel in which 


—— 


Jerome Assails War 
Mongering of Un-Americans 


press table it was clear-that if Har- 
ris made a false step he would be 
sentenced to a year in jail for con- 
tempt of Congress, 


“Are you acquainted with Isaac 
Folkoft?,” Tavenner demanded. 

Harris -appeared puzzled, then 
announced he must consult with 
his attorney David Freedman, who 
sat beside him. 


For several minutes the two 
conferred in whispers. At last 


-ichair and declared, 


Harris leaned back in the witness 


“I do not be- 
lieve I have ever heard of him and 


do not know him.” 
“Did it take all that consultation 


our home not only for ourselves, | 


with your attorney for you to de- 
‘cide you don’t recall that name?” 
angrily asked chairman John S. 
‘Woed (D-Ga), 

Attorney Freedman sought to 
speak but Wood cut him off. “We 
don't want to hear you. We want 
to hear the witness. You ~can 
confer with the witness but you 
cannot speak out in this commit- 
tee.” | 

Harris and Freedman conferred 
again, 

“I. thonght,” said Harris to 
Wood, “the communication be- 
tween a lawyer and his client was 
privileged.” 

“It is privileged,” grumbled 
Wood. “I don’t want to hear what 
you told your lawyer. I only want 
to know why it took you so long 


(Continued on Page 7) 


ALP Urges 


because of his exposure jof 


}committee members, pitting their— 


‘ 


the ° 


Sippi, 


Martinsville eabesiond the sched- 
uled McGee execution in Missis- 
and the wholesale courts- 
martial of. Negre soldiers in Ko-; 
rea, - 

In his booklet The Negro in 
Hollywood Films, Powe said, Je- 
rome has shown ‘that the nasa 
drive against the Negro is part of| 
the drive towards war and is con- 
nected «ith the assault against the 
coloreu people of Korea. - ) 

“One of the main purposes of 
this hearing is to speed up the pro- 
duction of war films car to stifle 
every voice that might protest this 
gearing of the film industry .com-] 
pletely into the war drive, and to} 
victimize any writer, actor direc- 


tor, or Mr. Jerome, who may stand} durin 


in the way, said Powe. - 
Jerome had been billed in ad-| 


vance by the un-Americans as ja} 


“mysterious” and “sinister” char-| 
atter engaged on the‘ éne’' 


in eoHeetingy fabulous: sums fro 


tors, and directors were huded at 


Council Fight 


Sales Tax Bill 


Hollywood celebrities for the Com- 
munist Party, and on the other 
as a ruthless “commissar” giving 
orders as to the kind of films which 
piteee be made. 

The hearing gave the lie to 
both roles. Jerome appeared as 
a softspoken but: determined. wit- 
ness who without dramatics. firmly 
insisted on his rights under the 
Constitution. 

Committee counsel Frank ‘Tav- 
enner by his questions made it 
clear that the target of his investi- 
gation was the League of Ameri- 
can Writers, the falieweed Anti- | 
Nazi League and especially the 
Hollywood Writers Mobilization. 
These organizations. were active 
World War. II in seeking} 
‘to mobilize all-out support for the 
war against Nazism. 

Names of. dozens of ‘writers, bd 


The: witriess detlined td 


td|the city’ ‘dotincil’. 


The American Labor Party call- 
ed upon acting city council pres- 
ident Joseph T. Sharkey to intro- 

uce and press for an emergency 
resolution in the city council me- 


‘morializing the state legislature to 


defeat. the Impellitteri - Dewey 
$60,000,000 sales tax steal. - 
In-a telegram to Sharkey, former 
Rep. Vito Marcantonio, ALP state 
chairman, urged immediate ac- 
tion” to block the notorious sales 
tax increase scheme being put 
over on the people of New-York.” 


the council to demand the 
State Legislature defeat the “Im- 
pellitteri-Dewey $60,000,000. raid 
on- consumers pockets.” He said 
“there is no time to lose. The. Leg- 
islature plans to act earl next 
‘week. The people are wa 
see where you and: members of 


(Continued on’ wi ve 
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Marcantonio asked Sharkey and 
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, ClO Packing Unicns Se 
- Joint Init to Fight for Pay Hike 


Unionists See Mayor Monday 


Shortly before the mass picket line forms at 
to demonstrate 
against the planned March 20 execution of the 
Negro ex-GI Willie McGee, a delegation of eight 
trade union officers will visit the office of the 
Mayor Impellitieri to plead for his public.interven- 


city hall Monday, at 5 pm., 


tion against the legal lynching. 


The picket demonstration will be part of a con- 
tinuous 24-hour around-the-clock vigil to save the 
life of the innocent Negro, ordered to his death 


on a framed charge of rape. 


The picket demonstration and vigil are spon- 
sered by 100 trade union leaders, members of the 
Trade Union Committee to Save Willie MsGee. 

Members of the delegation that will seek an 


audience with the Mayor, 
President of the International Fur and Leather 
Workers Union; Daniel Benjamin, national vice- 
president of Dining Car and Railroad Food 
Workers: Pearl Laws, director or women’s activities 
of the’Furriers Joint Council; 


To Ask Help in McGee Case 


include Ben Gold], 


Clifford McAvoy, 


international representative of United Electrical, 


vice-president, 


Radio and Machine Workers. 

Also Alex Sirota, President of District Council 
3, Furniture Workers, CIO; Cleveland Robinson, 
local 65, distributive processing 
and office-Workers; Rose Russell, legislative repre- 
sentative, Teachers Union, and Ben Sher, business 
agent, local 1, Jewelry Workers, AFL. 


Mrs. McGee Bares New 


Evidence of Frameup 


By Harry Raymond 
“There's something about this 
case that I never told before,” 
_said Mrs. Rosalie McGee, as she 
stopped in New York Friday 
enroute to Baltimore and cities 
in the midwest, where she will 
plead for support of the fight to 
save her husband, and father of 
her four children from death in 
.Mississippis electric chair. 

“I didn’t say it before because 
I was afraid they d take my hus- 
band from the jail down there 
and lynch him,” she said. “I 
couldn't say it in court because 
the lynch mob would've got 
me.” 

Mrs. McGee talked to news. 
paper men and women at head. 
quarters of the Civil Rights Con. 
gress. She said the story she wa: 
telling, had been suppressed 
since her husbsand was arrested 
in 1945, charged with raping 
Mrs. Troy Hawkins, a_ white 
woman of Laurel, Miss. 

This story, sworn to in af- 
fidavits by Mrs. McGee and an- 
other witness, is being presented 
to the U. S. courts by CRC at-’ 
torneys in an llth hour appeal 
to save the life of the innocent 
man. 

“It all started between my 
husband and Mrs. Hawkins in 
1942 before my husband went 
into the army, said Mrs. Mc- 
Gee. 

“Mrs. Hawkins came to our 
house in the colored neighbor- 
hood. She asked me “Where is 
Willie? I said: ‘Willie’s not 
home. What do you want?’ She 
said: ‘Oh, I just want him to 
work .in my yard. 

“That night I asked Willie: 
“What does she want?’ So he 


ROSALIE McCE E- 


MRS. 


told me: “Next time she comes, 
tell her to go away. She doesn't 
want me to work in no yard.’ ” 

Mrs. McGee told how the 
white woman returned again the 
next day and asked for Willie. 
' “So I told him, but.he didn’t 
go, she continued. “I said to 
him: “Tell me, Willie, what’s the 
matter? But he told me: ‘I just 
cant tell you, Rosalie. Please 
don't ask me no more.’ ” 

Once more, in 1942, Mrs. Mc- 
Gee said, Mrs. Hawkins came 
seeking Willie McGee, who ‘hid 
in the house while Mrs. McGee 
reported he was out. Then Willie 
McGee went into the Army. 

It was in 1945, when. her hus- 
band was arrested on the rape 
charge, that Mrs. McGee dis- 
covered the relations between 


Nurse Bares Cruelty, Corruption 


At Louisiana State Prison 


; ANGOLA, La.,—The big state) 
_ prison here was described Friday 


as something out of “the dark ages” 
to a committee investigating 
charges of brutal treatment of con- 


victs. 


Mrs. Mary M. Daughtry, a 
nurse at the prisor. hospital for the| ; 


. past seven years, said that she had 


seen seriously ne men; knew. of 
‘gales of narcotics 


ee 


prisoners, and 
extreme favoritism” for some. 
She described as the “greatest 
‘bru ity” here the. fact that 
‘effort is or apt to help the secieeinas 
. stay out e. ee once 
he is released.” 


: 


ae ae IM a 


Mrs. Daughtry’s patients now 
include 37 convicts who cut their 
heel tendons in an,attempt to ob- 
tain _relief from brutal treatment 
by guards, | 


The nurse told the investigating 
committee of laymen that “Angola 
is still in the dark ages, isolated 
and remote” from t he modern 
world outside. 


She exhibited several porno- 
graphic pictures she said were ped-; 


no}dled among prisoners, and a packet 
of heroin which she testified was 


ppuschased inside the oven walls 


‘by @ convict, » he 


the white woman and her hus- 


band. 


“It hurts rae to tell this about 
my husband,” she said. “But I 
still love him and I don’t want 
him to die for something he 


didn't do. 


Heres what happened before 
Willie went into the Army. Wil- 
lie used to work in a gas sta- 
tion in .Laurel. Mrs. Hawkins 
used to come to the station 
for gas and oil. One day, after 
Willie took care of the car, he 
took her money and brought it 
to the manager and made 
change. He came back to the 
car and found a note from Mrs. 
Hawkins in the nozzle of the 
gas pump. Mrs. Hawkins 
asked him for a date. 

“People who don’t know the 
South don't know what would 
have happened to Willie if he 
told her no. Down South you 
tell a woman like that ‘no and 
shell cry rape anyway. So what 
else could Willie do? That's 
why I never got angry with 
Willie. He told me once when 
I asked him why he ‘didnt say 
no. He says to me: ‘Are you 
kidding, Rosalie? Here in Mis- 
sissippi I can't tell a white wo- 
man like that no to anything 
she tells me. She could say rape 
anytime she wants. 

“So my husband went with 
her a lot of times. He even told 
me later that place where they 
went outside of Laurel and what 
happened. Everybody down in 
Laurel knew about that place.” 

Mrs. McGee told how, after 
her husband came out of the 
Army late in 1943, Mrs. Haw- 
kins approached them on the 
street at about 10:30 pm. and 
to McGee: “I've got my car over 
there. Come on into my car with 
me. 

“I started to pull him away,” 
declared Mrs. McGee. “And he 
told her: “Go away. This is my 
wife. Im with my wife. 

“So she says to Willie out 
loud: ‘Dont you fool with those 

So Willie an- 
swered: Don't you call my wife 
no names. And we both went 
away. 


That night was the time Willie | 


first told me the truth. He said: 
‘Tm not after her. She's after 
me She's been after me all the 
time. Now you see why I want 
to go away from this state, find 
a.job somewhere else and get 


- out of. here.’ 


“But we didn’t have no money 
for Willie and me and the four 


children. all of us to ge away. : 
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By Carl Hirsch 


CHICAGO.—A newly-formed permanent joint commit- 
tee of tthe AFL and CIO packinghouse unions Friday 
declared that government failure to approve an 11%-cent- 


an hour wage boost “can only lead 
to a strike affecting the entire in- 
dustry.” 


The heads of the two. unions 


announced that they were forming : 


the joint body to deal with the 
crucial wage issue “and to work 
for,the eventual organic unity” of 
the AFL Meat Cutters and the 
CIO United Packinghouse Work- 
ers. 

The 10-man committee met 
shortly after the close of hearings 
by a government panel on the new 
agreements signed by the packers 
but nullified thus far by lack of 
approval from the Economic Stabil- 
ization Board. The agreements, 
which provide for wage boosts of 


49-cent an hour across the board 
‘plus an 


average 2%2-cents in 
“bracket” benefits, become void 
unless the government approves 
them by March 25. 


prove the increase “can only lead 
to strikes affecting the entire in- 
dustry.” 

The CIO Packinghouse, Workers 
announced its members will hold 
noon hour rallies at plants across 
the nation Tuesday when reports 
wil. be made on the wage issue. 


AFL Chief Set 


To Give Away 
Strike Weapon | 


WASHINGTON. — AFL. secre- 
tary-treasurer George Meany who 
talked “tough” when labor mem- 
bers walked out of the war and 
“stabilization” agencies, yesterday 


Both unions have announced / said labor would be willing to take 


that they are making preparations|no-strike 


to strike about that date and shut 
down the entire industry through- 
out the nation. 

Ralph Helstein, UPWA presi- 
dent, and Earl Jimerson, head of 
the Meat Cutters, stated that the 
new unity committee would pro- 
vide the basis for the fullest unity 
between the two unions. Both or- 
ganizations cooperateu last August 
in winning a nll-cent an hour 
wage increase. They also carried 
on joint negotiations with the pack- 
ers which led to the sgning of the 
11%-cent pay boost on February 
Hl. 

Thexcommittee announced that 
they would also work for “unity 
throughout the labor movement.” 

The unity committee said at its 
first meeting that failure of the 


pone stabilization board to ap- 


pledge whenever the 
President requests it. 


Meany made the statement in 
an interview on the Mutual net- 
work. Asked if the labor leaders 
wanted Charles E. Wilson, the top 
war mobilizers removed from the 
post, Meany replied: 

“No. That never came into our 
discussion. He just happens to be 
the target because’ he has been 
only taking into consideration big 
business.” 

Asked if the labor members plan - 
to return to the Wage Stabilization 
Board, Meany who gained wide 
publicity for declaring labor will 
“never return, said labor only 
wants the board reorganized along 
the lines of the War Labor Board 
of World War Il. The WLB 


Served as both a wage policy and 


‘disputes machinery. 


YUDITCH, FREIHEIT WRITER, 


WINS RELEASE 


Jewish Morning Freiheit, was re- 
tion pen on $5,000 bail Friday, 


McCarran Law deportation war- 
rant, 

The well-known Jewish writer 

was arrested Feb. 20 and _ held 
without bail on orders of Attorney 
General J. Howard McGrath. 
During habeas corpus proceed- 
ings initiated by Carol King, gen- 
eral counsel for the American Com- 
mittee for Protection of Foreign 
Born, government attorneys de- 
manded that bail should not be 
granted to Yuditch. They asserted 
they had “secret” information that 
Yuditch would jump bail. 
U. S. District Judge Samuel H. 
Kaufman ordered the government 
to produce the alleged information, 
which he said he would study in 
chambers. 


POINT 


By Alan Max 


higher level. 
In the Soviet ihe Ro: 


. That's all right, ‘for’ : 
“to! BO ‘downwards, ' 


wa 


ON BAH 


Paul Yuditch, labor editor of the; duce convincing proof of its allega- 
‘tion and Judge Kaufman immedi- 
leased from the Ellis Island deten-| 


ately indicated he would grant a 
writ to free Yuditch if the govern- 


after being held 17 days on A fei failed to set bail. The Immi- 


gration and Naturaliation Service 
set the bail at $5,000. 


“The release of Yuditch was a 
victory in the fight to préserve the 
American right of bail,” declared 
Abner Green,. executive secretary 


of the American* Committee for. 
Protection of Foreign Born. “It is 
also another defeat for the De- 


partment of Justices plan to use 


the McCarran Law to hold non- 
citizens as political prisoners with- 
out bail.” 

Yuditch, who is 63, came to the 
U. §. from Czarist Russia 42 years 
ago as a permanent resident. He 
is father of two American-born 
children, one of whom served as a 
U. S. Army lieutenant in World 


The government failed to pro-' War Hi. 
OF ORDER 
Ever Upwards 


The Administration has a new theory of price control— 
unless prices are controlled they may not go high enough. 

That is why nearly every price control order being issued 
these days controls prices upwards, 

When there is a rollback of prices, it is a rollback to.a 


they are controlling prices downwards. 
e Russians, but we Americas 
do we? Our motto is “Upwards, ¢ er. Up- 


goat tp 


This doesn’t apply to wages, of ark which are sia 


to ga ‘downwards. But 


then wage 


Russian ‘idea. anyway, ae 
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By Michael Singer 


ALBANY.—The 1949 “Feinberg Law’ legislature and last 
achieved memorable heights of public zeal compared to the 1951 


speed s do-nothing session 
alocust here. Not in the 


hoariest days of the oldest observer on capitol hill has there ever been a more cynical, 


~ Urge Fund Drive Parties 


oring Gene Dennis 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE of the Communist Party 
this week suggested that members and friends hold Dennis Free- 
dom parties in anticipation of the release of Eugene. Dennis, gen- 
eral secretary of the Party, to spur the Fund Drive. Dennis is 
scheduled to be released from jail Monday, March 12, after serving 
10 months for defying the House Un-American gang. 


Dennis Freedom Parties, it was felt, would be the best wel- 
come home for the Communist leader. 


The national committee is now in a drive to help raise $200,- 
000 fer the Daily Worker and The Worker as well as in a drive 
for $175,000 to meet its own needs in 1951. 


Funds for the workingclass newspapers are needed “to or- 
ganize the American people’s fight for peace, for democracy, 
for economic security, and for equal rights for the Negro people.” 

“The Daily Worker and The Worker,” said the national com- 
mittee statement, “are the only newspapers that day by day report 
the ‘greatest story of our time—the story of the grass roots senti- 
ments of the American people for peace, for the withdrawal of 
American troops from Korea, for the outlawing of the atom bomb, 
for the seating of the Chinese People’s Republic in the United 
Nations. 
‘big lie’ that the Socialist Soviet Union ‘threatens the peace of the 
world, constantly advocating the possibility and necessity of peace- 
ful co-existence and cooperation between Capitalist and Socialist 


land 


‘tory designed for bipartisan sup- 


Only the Daily Worker and The Worker exposes the 


states.” 


Funds are needed for the national committee. 


it was stressed. 


“to expand the activities of the Communist Party in the South, and 
to strengthen ‘working class Goon: W. with the Negro people’s 


_ liberation struggle against B 
pression.” 
The money is also needed to 


Party itself and to expose Truman's ~ 


and help unfeld a 


on-Wall Street violence and op- 


fight attacks upon the Communist 
national emergency decree, 


“rising movement of struggle against the new 


burdens placed upon the working people by the rocketing cost of 
living, higher taxes, and other brutal effects of the growing war 


economy. 


2,000 Tenants Vow 
To Resist Rent Hikes 


Two thousand organized 


tenants this week pledged to 


resist all rent boosts and refrain from signing leases under 
the McGoldrick 15 percent rent steal plan. Sol Salz, executive 


secretary of the New York Tenant 
Council, urged all _ organized) 
houses to meet and vote to refuse. 
to pay increased rents. The appeal 
was made at a Golden Gate mass 
meeting attended by organized 
tenants throughout the city. 
during the evening, tenants ar- 


All| 


Albany. Salz appealed to tenants, | 
consumers and trade unionists to) 
continue their protests to Albany 
and to demand adequate consum- 
ler and tenant legislation. 

He also urged that the Legisla-| 
ture remain in session until all 


rived in the uptown area, many | thése issues are adequately han- 


coming in chartered buses from 
Brooklyn. 

The McGoldrick plan, effective | 
hi acoh 15, opens the door to rent 
‘boosts up to 15 percent, and in- 


creases excuses for eviction of ten-| 


ants. Subjected to mass pressure | 


against his plan, Joseph D. Mc- 


Goldrick, state rent czar, an- 
nounced late this week that ten- 
ants were not required to sign! 
leases or to consent to increases | 
unless they are okayed by his 
agency. 

However, his plan permits “vol- 
untary increases up to 15 percent, 


and tenants view this as a bludg-' 


eon for landlords to force increases 
upon the tenants. 

Many of the organized tenants 
at the mass rally were part of the 
delegation of 2,000 in Albany sev- 
eral weeks ago demanding that the 
Legislature defeat the McGoldrick 
plan. A  Republican-Democratic 
deal permitted the measure to pass 
by default without challenge. 
| Tenant pressure, however, 
- forced the Democrats this week 
to back William Bianchi, East Har- 
Jem Republican-American Labor- 


ite, who attempted’ to reopen the’ 


fight. 


down. 
Nevertheless, the fight around 


The Republicans‘ voted it 


'. the McGoldrick ‘plan: continues: in! 


| 


dled. The meeting went on record 
against the three percent sales tax | 
which will be an additional bur- 
den to tenants and workers. 


‘itt, 
| semblyman 
| Democrat, 


brazenly contemptuous, 
actionary steamroller in the legis- 
lature than the one“scheduled to 
adjourn next Thursday, March 15 
at 5 p.m. 

As the session goes into its final 
week the score thus far is: 

® Rent control—eliminated. 


© Fifteen percent rent increase 
—passed. 

® Anti - discrimination 
killed in committees. 


® Salary increases — sliced 
starvation minimums and still to 
be adopted. 

® Sales tax—due for passage. 

® Unemployment insurance — 
ready to be stolen from workers 
and rebated as profits to employ- 
ers. 

® Peace—Dewey war and dic- 
tatorship bill certain of passage. 

® Civil rights—worst “loyalty” 
“screening bill in U. S. his- 


port by March 14. 
x 
THESE ARE only some of the 


horrible legislative mementoes 
that the 1951 legislature is set to 
ipresent to the people. 

| The most heartening—even his- 
itoric—event of the legislature was 
ithe tremendous ténant mobiliza- 


'tion here last February against the 
115 percent rent increase bill. The 


work of such progressive senators 
‘as William J. Bianchi, East Har- 
‘lem Rep.-ALP, and Fred G. Mor- 
Brooklyn Democrat, and As- 

Louis Peck, “Bronx 
has been outstanding. 


Aside from that, however, the 


(1951 legislature is a blot on the} 


State. 
Still to be acted on are the un- 


employ ment insurance bill and the 


3 percent sales tax for New York 
‘City, and in both cases, Democrat- 
c “opposition” has been so desul- 
tory and so phony as to constitute 


isupport’ of the Dewey deals. 


When the bills for repeal of the 
McGoldrick plan were debated in 
both houses last Wednesday, the 


Assembly Republicans walked out 
almost in a body and only a hand- 


ful of GOPers sat through the Sen- 


ate arguments. Such nose-thumb- 
ing at the public has been charac- 
iteristic of the majority since the 
first days of the session, 


The same cynicism and steam- 
roller tactics can be expected in 


the closing hours of the legislature 
when most .of the controversial 


bills come up for a vote. 


* 


DEMOCRATS ~ were stunned 
‘by the blast agaifist their partys 


leadership from state CIO presi- 


dent Louis Hollander last week. 


and re- 


bills — 


to 


Hollander charged the Democrats 


with having joined the Republi- 
cans in a “brazen sellout” on the 
sales tax. and conniving to pass the 
iid ia insurance 

Hollander’s strongly-worded at- 
tack against the Democratic hier- 
archy is seen here as a manifesta- 


tion of seething disgust and re- 
sentment among: rank-and-file un- 
fionists at the doublecross they are 


getting by the so-called party of 
the “common man.” 

It is no secret that many Demo- 
cratic legislators see only a politi- 
cal debacle ahead for their party 
if the leadership continues to ap- 
prove sales tax boosts, shadow- 
boxes on rent rises, kills off anti- 
bias bills, engages in frenzied mim- 
eograph and swivel-chair cam- 
paigns against the unemployment 
insurance bill, and on almost every 


steal | 


issue, plays Damon to the Republi- 
can Pythias. 

The crucial tests come in the 
next four days. On every issue— 
from sales tax to “loyalty” bills— 
the Democrats promise “opposi- 
tion.” Based on gh eo ge 
since January, th sod edges can 
be accepted only as token and tac- 
tical maneuvers designed wholly 
for local consumption and not to 
be taken seriously. 

It will remain for the people— 
labor, consumers, ‘teachers, civil 
service workers, tenants—to stop 
the Wall Street machine here from 
grinding out their vicious bills. 

When we asked Assembly mi- 
nority leader Steingut what he 
would do to rally the people 
against these threats, he said: 

“I've rallied the people. I went 
“phe radio twice. What more can 
I do?” 


EYES 
m ON 


ga 
BEL So a: sarg 


Africa 


IT GIVES ONE a deep feeling .of satisfaction to know that 


there are others besides the top 


brass, Dewey-Truman politicians 


and big press pen-men who are discussing the raw materials of 


Africa. 


Paul Robeson in his Chicago speech at the National Labor 
Conférence for Negro Rights last summer added up the contribution 


of Africa to the world emonomy. 


But what a difference from the 


way Dewey used these same facts in his pro-war speech before the 


Senate. 
Roseson said: 


“What special meaning does this challenge of the- colonial 


world have for American Negro 


workers and their allies ? 


“We must not forget that each year 4,000 tons of uranium ore 
are extracted from the Belgian Congo—the main source of U. S. 
supply. And that Africa also provides more than half the world’s 
‘gold and chrome, 80 percent of its cobalt, 90 percent of its palm 
kernels, one-fifth of its manganese and tin, one-third of its sisal fiber 
and 60 percent of its cocoa—not to mention untold riches yet unex- 


plored.” 


re 
ONE PARAGRAPH from Dewey’s speech highlights what 


Africa means to him and. his: 


high heat-resisting elements. It 


“Columbite is a rare product, with 


is essential for the manufacture 


of jet engines and to the atomic energy program. It comes from 


Nigeria.” 


To him, Africa means a war program based on the super- 
exploitation of its 200 million people and the plunder of its natural 


resources, 


This is true of the Dewey-Rockefeller crowd for this country 
also. Jimcrow in Metropolitan’s Stuyvesant Town, mortgages and 
bank loans in the South which make Metropolitan the biggest land- 
owner in the Black Belt, Standard: Oils leases throughout Texas 
and the lower South which cover an area larger than a half dozen 
states, Chase National Bank’s loans to South Africa, Ethiopia—these 
three giant combines which form the cornerstone of the Rockefeller 
empire, see the U. S. as well as Africa as a field wide open for 
profit-making and as a base from which to wage war. 


But Robeson and all other human beings, here and in Africa, 
see that vast continent as a force for peace which is daily increasing 
its strength and making its desires known. He sees Africa as a 
force for peace which by the very nature of things is unbeatable. 


_ Imperialism, so sick that it can only “industrialize” Africa as 
part of its war program, is creating the workers who will breathe 


By Joseph North 
| A plea that ° 


‘every home, shop and factory. gate’ 


be 


made a “voting booth for peace” was issued this week by 


which has announced a na- 


ts American Peace Crusade, 


tion-wide poll against war, March 


VM; 10, 11. 


This is prelude to the Peace 


Pilgrimage to Washington sched- 
uled for March 15. 

Enthusiasm for the Crusade ac- 
tivities is evidenced by such de- 
velopments reported from Utah 
where sixty delegates, represent- 
ing every part of the state, drove 
hundreds of miles through a bliz- 
zard to chart plans for the Pil- 
grimage. 

* 

BETTY DANIEL, chairman of 
the Salt- Lake City League for 
Common Sense reported that Utah 
has imcreased its quota of one 
delegate to five. “We also ad- 
vanced our quota of peace ballots 
from 3,000 to 4,000,” she wrote, 


adding | that 4 500 ballots are ‘al- 
Teady in circulation, ue 


3 y 


‘Methods of getting ballots, Miss 
Daniel reported~and this is char- 
acteristic everywhere, — include: 


ballot boxes—grocery stores 
busy days—churches—factories and 
mill gates as well as in unions— 
club meetings—table on street in 
Provo.” 

* 


peace activities in all parts of the 


250 young Ford workers which is 
being widely distributed in De- 


troit. It lists a series of economic 
demands, withdrawal of all feel 


ee eee 


eign troops or 
the Big Fivel 


“door to door canvassing, using | —*™ 


country. “Jobs and Peace” is the. 
title of a large handbill signed by 


life into Robeson's inspiring speech for peace and freedom. 


Labor Conference for Péace and 


Peace Crusade Set for Thursday 


= youth groups coordinated by the 
<< § Youth Sponsoring Committee, have 
~ Se each pledged 500 delegates to the 
- @— March 15 pilgrimage. The Fur- 
_. a riers Joint Council will send 75 


REPORTS to the Crusade office tam 
in New York indicate widespread )y 


ROBERT MORSS LOVETT 


to settle world tensions by nego-| Crusade. Prof. Robert Morss- Lov- + <. 


unions, ‘functioning through , the! 


tiations. | 
. In ‘New,, York City the. 


—< isters, 
“st prominent citizens established a 


and a rank and file group of the 


District 65 of the Distributive, 
Processing and Officer Workers 
Union will be in. Times Square 
this weekend. Its members will 
poll the Broadway area on Korea 
and the rearming of Germany. The 
garment area is now the scene 
of an effort to poll an initial 20,- 
000 workers. i ; 


-CHICAGO reports that 40 min- 
labor leaders and other 


Chicago committee of the Peace 


ett, educator and former overnor - 
of the. Virgin Islands will be chair 
: 


< 4 
4 3 é t RI eS 6 F +f 
= S ; ett vit aes Aw uae bs “hit dy 


wre rh 


Winston Salem, fs. 


pect Hundreds to Greet 


Jennis on Release Monday 


EUGENE DENNIS, general 


secretary of the Communist Party, — 


is scheduled to be freed from the 
Federal House of Detention, 427 
West St., at 9 a. m., Monday, it 
was officially announced by VU. S. 


prison authorities. 


Dennis will have served 10 
months of a one year prison sen- 
tence on a charge of contempt of 
the Huoouse Un-American Com- 
mittee. He was cited by the pro- 
fascist committee for refusing to 
recognize the authority of the con- 


gressional group as Icng as Rep. 


John Rankin (D-Miss), who was 
elected to Congress through de- 
nial of the right of Negroes to vote 
in Mississippi, sat as a member. 
Dennis friends and co-workers 


are @xpected to be at the West 
Street prison gate to greet him 


_when he is freed. 


EUGENE DENNIS 


He entered the Federal House 
of Detention on May 12, 1950. 
He will have served his -full sen- 
tence, minus the two months tra- 
ditionally granted federal prison- 
ers as “good conduct” time. 

He will immediately be admit- 
ted to bail, which.was granted by 
the U. S. Court of Appeals, pend- 
ing the decision of the U. S$. Su- 


preme Court on the conviction of 
the 11. ; 

Following that trial, Dennis and 
his co-workers were sentenced by 
Judge Harold R. Medina to 5 


years Imprisonment. 


‘PATTERSON FINDS PEOPLE IN SOUTH 
HAVE GREAT HUNGER FOR THE TRUTH. 


By John Hudson Jones 


The people of the South “have 
a great hunger for the truth... 
about peace, the Korean war, and 
democracy at home, according to 
William L. Patterson, secretary of 
the Civil Rights Congress, just re- 
turned from a three-state speaking 
tour. 


-Patterson’s tour was widely re- 
ported by the Southern press and 
a lengthy detailed account of his 
remarks in New Orleans was car- 
ried in the Pittsburgh Courier. 


Interviewed in his New York 
office, Patterson declared “I went 
South to present to the Negro 
and white masses there another 
side of the story they ve been bom- 
barded with. Moreover, I went as 
a militant and outspoken fighter 
for Negro rights as opposed to the 


mis-leaders among the Negro peo-! 


ple, who have sold out to the 
Truman Administration and are 
trying to get Negroes to support 
the criminal war against the 


PS 


WILLIAM L. PATTERSON 


bring it’s troops home to fight for 
democracy here in the country. 


This was the same paper that 
incited violence against the dele- 


colored people of Korea.” gation to Mississippi last year that 


* 


PATTERSON is under indict- 
ment for contempt of Congress 
because he refused to bow and} 


scarpe before Georgia Represen-! 


tative Henderson L. Lanham‘ who 
called him a “black s-- of a ae 
He had challenged the Dixiecrat 
during a hearing before the House 
Committee Investigating Lobby- 
ing. 

Patterson spoke in St. Louis, 
then went to New Orleans, and 
from there to Chapel Hill and 


“At Chapel Hill the audience 


was three-fourths white. And at? 


Tulane University in New Orleans 
I spoke to a group, of professors 
and students. And one of my most 
inspiring meetings was with a 
group of 43 Negro veterans in| 
Winston Salem.” | 


helped stay the execution of Willie 


McGee, Negro framed for rape, 
and scheduled to die on March 20. 


* 
PATTERSON said that the basis 


of his talks was an expose of the 
double-talk of the. Truman Admin- 
istration and its role in oppressing 
the Negro people. “I quoted from 
his own mobilization speech claim- 
ing that the nation was in danger, 
and that the danger came from 


‘the Soviet Union.” 


~“T asked was the Soviet Union 
responsible for police brutality 


against Negroes; the legal lynch-! 


mg of the Martinsville Seven; the 
frameup of Willie McGee?” 


The CRC leader said he traced | 


the nation’s present situation from 


|1948 when the nation gave Tru-| 


man a mandate to repeal the Taft- 
Hartley law, pass civil rights leg- 


ministration, and that instead they 
gave us anti-Communist jailings 
and trials, loyalty orders, McCar- 
ran Laws, executive use of the 
Taft-Hartley Law and other re- 
pressive measures. 

“I agree with Mr. Truman that 
the country is in danger,” Patter- 
son said he told the Southern au- 
dience, “and I agree that the peo- 
ple should be mobilized to meet 
the danger. But it’s from within 
and not from the Soviet Union.” 
And fundamental to that mobili- 
zation of the American people, 
Patterson insisted, was the unity 
of Negroes and whites. 

“But the weak link in this pos- 
sible unity,” Patterson claimed, “is 
the acceptance by white citizens 
of white supremacy, while the Ne- 
gro people extend the hand Of 
fellowship.” 

* 


THE CRC LEADER pointed to 
the last year’s Mississippi delega- 
tion of -whites, then the Negro and 
white demonstrations in Richmond, 
Virginia for the Martinsville 
Seven. 

“These challenged the whole 
white supremacy concept. Willie 
McGee then presents to the white 
South the responsibilty for raising 
the fight for Negro rights to a 
higher level,” he said. 

Patterson said he was convinced 
as a result of his trip that the peo- 
ple of the South “though confused 
are looking for a: way out.” 

“Thus we have a battle for the 
people of the nation. Can they be 
won for peace which they pro- 
foundly want, or will the war- 
/makers succeed in leading us toe 
disaster.” 


“The nation must be made to 
see the fight for Negro rights as 
_a key to this whole question of war 
and peace. All citizens must be 
made to understand their respon- 
sibility for Negro rights so that 


| 


w 


~~ 
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A Foreign Policy for Labor 


TOP LEADERS OF the trade unions call the Goy- 
ernments price policy a “cynical hoax” on the people, 
They are right. 

William Green and Philip Murray say bitterly that 
Big Business dominates the so-called “emergency” setu 
in Washington. They are right. But what did they expect 

In a national radio speech, Murray said that every- 
thing the government is doing now is “to guarantee profits.” 
He is completely right. At 


BUT WHAT IS to be done about this outrage? 

The top union officials say they want desks in the 
Big Business setup! Speaking through James B. Carey, 
CIO secretary-treasurer, they said this week they are will- 
ing and ready to “pay labor’s share” for the armaments 
buildup! | 

But what conceivable share should labor pay for a 
program that is not in its interest? : 

Labor needs its own foreign policy, just as it needs its 
economic policy. 


The Government's foreign policy is anti-labor, as it is . 
anti-American. 


2 2 ° 


MILLIONS OF WORKERS feel 
already. 

It is impossible to challenge the price gouge effec- 
tively, the rise in rents, the slash in wages through freezes, 
etc., without challenging the whole fake “emergency” 
under which labor is being rooked and looted, as even 
Green and Murray admit. 

Labor did not create the Government's foreign policy 
of “inevitable war” with the Soviet Union. Labor did not 
create the infamous scheme to revive the war power of 
the Nazi war criminals, as Eisenhower and Truman are 
now doing. Labor did not tell the reactionary Gen. Mac- 
Arthur to devastate the land of the Korean people with 
muderous bombings day and night. Labor did not approve 
the John Foster Dulles scheme to bring back the Tokyo 
war criminals as MacArthur is doing. Nor did labor have 
anything to do with the vile love-feast now going on be- 
tween Washington and the fascist: Franco. 

3 a Qo 


THE LABOR OFFICIALS have called a conference 
for March 20. The rank-and-file surely isn’t interested in 
having this conference demand the right “to pay their 
share’ in lower wagés so the big trusts can be paid off! 
The rank-and-file sees eye to eye, no matter what their 
politics, on STOPPING THE WAGE FREEZE, on ROLL- 
ING PRICES BACK, on CURBING THE PROFITEER- 
ING, and WIPING OUT ANTI-NEGRO DISCRIMINA- 
TION, 

All union locals ought to tackle the job of winning 


these demands, not the shabby right to be rooked as Carey 
figures it. 


Heroic Women 


THE WORKER salutes the women of America on the occasion 
of International Women’s Day. This day of struggle for equal rights 


the proof of that 


_ Jane was killed by a hit and run 


'__. est of the people. She was enroll- 
|. ed in the ranks of the progressive 
____ by Miss “Anita -Whitney, ‘the es- of the toiling people for a better’ 


The Jackson, Mississippi Daily) islation, friendship with the Soviet 
News was most concerned with| Union, and other pressing needs./ they will not make the same mis- 
Pattersons argument that “This| “I pointed out how this man-/take as those Germans who ig- 


war with Korea is not the Negros! date was denied by the 8lst Con-| nored the Nazi persecution of the 
war. The United States should gress with the collusion of the Ad-| Jews.” 


100 SUBS IN MEMORY OF JANE 


| Los Angeles, Calif. 
Editor, The Worker 

In memory of my beloved Jane, 

I pledge to the management of 

The Worker to secure one hundred 


subs from among many friends 
in California and the West Coast. 


timable honorable sehairman of our) life. During the circulation drive 
Party in California and a ferless! of the winter of 1933-1934 the 
chmpion of the cause of Peace,| Daily Worker Builders Club, of 
Progress and Prosperity .... which Jane was the Section Or- 

While in New York City, Jane} ganizer grew from 18 to 250 full 
took an active part in the strug-|time functionary Builders and the 
gles of the unemployed and help-|Street sales of our. Daily, increas- 


ed builditfg up the W.P.A. Teach-|ed from 17,000 to well over 34.- 
ers Union Local 453 which grew/ 000 copies. 


up from a handful to well over; J] cannot conceive of a more fit- 


7,000 members. ting tribute to the gallant memory 


Jane's main activities, however, . 
centered around our Daily Worker.|0f my Jane, than my active parti- 
cipation in the circulation drive 


She threw her youthful energy 
ol. our Worker as well as our Peo- 


unreservedly in the very thick’ of 
‘ples Daily World here in the West 


the struggle to build up the cir- 

while a student in the/culation of our Daily as an inde-|Coast and the Greek-American 
Tribune. ' | Hoe he 

) ‘Mike Daniels 


Griver on Feb. 23, 1941 on her 
way to the Peoples Educational 
Center in Hollywood. | 

Janes whole-youthful life was 
_ devoted in fighting for the inter- 


of California in 1930|spensable weapon in the hands’ 


s 
t 


for women has a special significance to all labor progressive forces, 

It is the women, in their work for collection of peace ballots, 
in their opposition to atomic warfare, who have raised the advanced 
mass slogans of the peace. camp demanding an end to the costly 
Korean adventure, the demand to bring the boys home. 

In the name of peace, appeals have been directed to American 
women by anti-fascist women of China, Korea, Europe and Asia. In 
the world-publicized appeal of the millions of anti-fascist women 
organized in the Women’s International Democratic Federation, 
American women are asked to remember that “remilitarization is 
preparation for a new war and every woman who fights for peace 
must direct all the passion of a mother’s heart; and the daring and 
experience to struggle against the remilitarization of Western Ger-- 


many. 


Negro women particularly are emerging as militant fighters in 
the titanic struggle against the poisonous jimcrow system and in- 
tensified national oppression of the: Negro people. 

The heroic figures of Mrs. Rosalie McGee Mrs. Bessie Mitchell, 
Mrs. Mallard, Mrs. Josephine Grayson, are evidence of the towering 
contributions of Negro women to the struggle for peace and free- 
dom. : 


These and ‘other activities are valuable contributions of Ameri- 
can women to placing obstacles in the path of the warmakers. It - 
is incumbent on labor progressives to iy a these struggles. © 

Let the labor progressives. on this day rededicate t ves 
tothe support of the special demands of women to the struggle for — 
equal rights for women workers. ere gas! 


o 
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S ae Bars Bias 


Of 33 Stuyvesant Evictions 


Municipal Court Judge George L.| 
Genung reserved decision Friday 
in the eviction proceedings against 
the 33 tenants who fought bias in 
Stuyvesant Town, 


Judge Genung ruled in favor of 
the project lawyer Irving T. Ka- 
lish and refused to hear defense 
evidence involving the issues of 
constitutional rights of free speech; 
duress by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company operators of 
the development; and’ whether or 
not the tenants were under fire 
because they fought for the rights 
of Negroes. to tenancy. 


Paul O'Dwyer, chief defense 
counsel, fought in vain against 
Kalish’s argument that it was a 
plain landlord-tenant case. Paul 


O’Dwyer pointed out that afl the: 


tenants were leaders of the Town 
and Village Committee to End 
Discrimination in Stuyvesant 
Town, and charged the Metropoli- 
tan with ‘using it’s financial power 


Claim Gains by 
MacA Troops 


Correspondents with Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur reported Fri- 
day that the invaders had formed 
a “salient aimed at Seoul,” across 
the Han River and had pushed 
their lines ahead an average of a 
mile to two and half miles as ar- 
tillery roared along the 70-mile 
Korean front. 

The U.S. Ist Cavalry Division 
was said to be probing up the road 
from Yongdu to Hongchon. 

Stiff resistance by the Korean 
defenders was reported in the wild- 
erness stretching from Hoengson 
to Pangnim. 


— 


A Reund-table 


Discussion on... 


THE NEGRO NATION 
AND THE CASE OF 
WILLIE McGEE 


Speakers: © 
HOWARD JOHNSON 
HERBERT APTHEKER 
AUBREY GROSSMAN 
WILLIAM L. PATTERSON 


A Special Program of Spirituals 
and Music of the South 


Sunday, March I! 
8:00 P. M. 


In the Lounge 


Refreshments 


Adm. $1.00 


Jefferson School 
575 Sixth Avenue 


‘ot detaile 


resente 
‘be cowed by the repressive atmo- 


Issue In Trial 


+ 
to silence opposition to its dis- 


criminatory policies.” 

The only issue Judge Genung 
would hear was whether or not 
the tenants were inconvenienced 
by furniture and household ex- 
penditures when they were ander 
the impression that their leases 
would be renewed. 

Only one of the. tenants was a 
witness under the agreement of all 
counsel that the case of William 
D. and Mrs. Anna S. Berg would 
govern the disposiion of all the 
others. 

Judge Genung has 14 days in 
which to“make a ruling, but under 
an agreement of all parties there 
will be a period of six months be- 
fore the, execution of a possible 
eviction decision. 


Lawyers for 11 
File Replies on 
Disbarment 


Harry Sacher and Abraham Is-) 
serman, noted labor lawyers, filed 
answers Friday in Federal District 
Court riddling the disbarment 
charges brought against them sole- 
ly because they fulfilled profession- 
al obligations to their clients in 
the historic trial of the 11Commu- 
nist leaders. 


The charges were brought by 
the Association of the Bar of the 
City of New York, and the New!/e 
York County Lawyers  Associa- 
tion. They grew out of Judge 
Harold Medina’s vindictive cita- 
tion of contempt against the law- 
yers in the thought-control trial. 


Sacher and Isserman’s answer 
consisted of 85 pages of a closely- 
argued legal brief and 650 pages 

yj analysis of the charges. 
It is of great significance to labor, 
the Negro people, and all political 
minority groups, for it involves 
their right to be adequately rep- 
by lawyers a refuse to 


sphere of the times or by judicial 
bias. 


The labor attorneys’ answer 
proves “item by item” that the gen- 
eralizations levelled against them 
by F. W. H. Adams, attorney for 
the Bar Associations, could not be 
pinned down by any specific evi- 
dence. 

These generalizations were 
made in oral argument before a/| 
federal judge Dec. 21, 1950 in the 
district courthouse. The judge 
then asked for briefs to be sub- 
mitted by both sides. 


The answer shows that Sacher 
declared then “that if there is one 
thing with which we lawyers have 
been damned throughout this case, 
and I mean throughout the main 
‘case down to date, it is with gen- 
eralizations which are never pinned 
down.” 


— 


FEATURING... 
© MARTHA SCHLAMME, 


Soprano 

® ELAYNE JONES, 
Tym panist 

® EARL Jones, 
Actor 


° LUCY BROWN, 


Pianist 


‘TOWN HALL, 123 West 43 St, 


Saturday, March 10, 8:30 P. M. 


An Evening of 


Negro and Jewish Music 


® JEWISH PEOPLES PHILHARMONIC CHORUS 
DR. LEO KOPF, Conductor 
in a program of Song, Instramental Music and Poetry of the 
NEGRO AND JEWISH PEOPLE 


| Tickets: ‘$2.40, $1 80, $1. 20 at Town Hall Box Difice 
Ausp.: Division of Jewish — of ae pinearewin agen 


: - * 
» Bee | 


HARRY SMYLES, 
Oboist 


AL MOSS, 


Tenor 

DAVID JOHNSON, 
Violinist 

LEE NEMETZ, 
Actor 


tientertainment: 


(Continued from Page 3) 


So Willie went to California by 
himself. 

Willie McGee, lonely for his 
wife and children, returned to 
Mississippi from the west. 

“When she found out he was 
back,” Mrs. McGee said,°“Mrs. 
Hawkins started all over again. 
She used to give notes to the 


colored woman who worked for 
Miss Jansen next door to Mrs. 


| Hawkins, and this woman used 
to bring ‘the notes to the house. 


“I don't know what happened 
between Mrs, Hawkins and her 
husband. But after Willie was 
picked up by the police that 
night, everybody in the block 
said that they had a big argu- 
ment and that he was chasing 


her right out into the street at 
5 oclock in the morning. So she 
could save herself from her hus- 
band she figured she'll say she 
was raped,” 


Mrs. McGee added: “I don’t 


want my husband to die. Some. 
people told me to keep -quiet. 
Not to say anything. But if 
+ Willie goes, he will be the third 
man in our family to get killed 
by the lynchers. Please help 
me save my husband. I know 
he’s innocent.” 


CORRECTION 
The Willie McGee picket line 
will be held Mgnday at 5 pm at 
City Hall. It was incorrectly an- 
nounced Thursday that it would 
be held from noon to 5 pm. 


SU 


SATURDAY 


Manhattan 


PREMIERE PERFORMANCE of “I, Too 
Sing America,”’ song cycle by Serge Hovey 
to poetry of Langston Hughes, will be 
ksung by Martha Schlamme, with com- 
poser at piano, at Town Hall Concert. 
Saturday, March 10—8:30, with Jewish 
Peoples Philharmonic Chorus, Leo Kopf 
conducting, Harry Smyles, Al Moss, Elayne 
Jones, Lee Nemetz, David Johnson, Earl 
Jones, Lucy Brown, and other Negro and 
Jewish artists in songs, music and poetry 
of the Negro and Jewish People. Tickets: 
$2.40, $1.80, $1.20 at Division of Jewish 
Studies, Jefferson School, 575 Sixth Ave., 
(WATkins 9-1600) and Town Hall box 
office. 


rare film treat Alexander Korda’s “‘Rem- 
brandt’”’ starring Charlies Laughton, Elsa 
Lancaster and Gertrude Lawrence, Ili1l1 
West 88th St. Three showings beginning 
8:30 p.m. Admission to members $1, social 
all evening. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 10TH, at 8 p.m. af’ 
Harlem CRC, 53 W. 125th St. Film—‘‘South 
Africa—Uncensored” gripping drama. of 
what's happening in South Africa today 

dancing, refreshments, guest art- 
ists. ... Help “free Willie McGee.’ Dona- 
tion SOc. 

JEFFERSON ‘THEATRE WORKSHOP, 
producers of last season’s “Awake and 
Sing’’ announces the opening of Clifford 
Odets’ classic comedy, ‘“‘Night Music,’ 

Friday, Saturday and Sunday, March 9, 
10 and 11... . 8:30 p.m. Sixth Ave. and 
16th St. Admission $1.25 tax included. 

JUMP, JIVE AND MAMBO to Pache 
Quito Y su Sexteto mayayesano at the 
Second Anniversary Dance of Grito de 
Lares LYL. Entertainment, refreshments | 
at 62 Pitt st. “F’’ train to Delancey St. 
Contribution men, 75c; women, 50c. 

MAKE AND MEET friends, just plain. 
have fun. Maritime District—LYL, Satur- 
day note social, 11 West 18th St. Sub. 50c. 

ENJOY A GALA EVE. at Tompkins Sq. 
YPA — entertainment, dancing, refresh-| 
ments and lots more fun. Bring friends! | 
Start 8:30 until—address is 95 Ave. B (nr. 
6th St.) N. ¥. C. top floor. Contrib. 50c. 


Lots of fun and little spent. 
Couples 75c. 11 W. 18th St. 
Maritime-Dept. Store LYL. 

SONIA SADRON recent charcoals 
Teachers. Center Gallery, 206 W. 
through March 3. Gallery hours, 
except Sunday 1-6 p.m. 

GET IN ON the Festivities downtown 
tonight at the newly decorated 6th South 
ALP Club a grand eve has been lined up 
including everything from 
dancing top—-entertainment 
Artsits, delcious refreshments. Have a 
wonderful evening and help in the Fight 
to Save Willie McGee cause that’s where 
your contribution goes to. Just grab the 
Ave “B”’ Bus and get off at 6th St. We’ re) 
at 95 Ave. B. 

CLUB ROOSEVELT YPA—West Side ALP 
presents a gala party, 
entertainment. Proceeds for 
| sentence of Willie McGee, Sat. 
Contrib. $1, 220 West 80th St. 


Bronx 


MADNESS A LA MADNESS! in the 
Bronx. Come to “Bill’s’’ Celebration of 
the “‘Thing’’ Band at Madness Manor, 1311 
Intervale Ave., corner Freeman St., Bronx 
from 8:30 p.m. till “Bill” gets tired. Enter 
with the crazy. Donation 45c. 

CLUB UNITY'S CABARET invites you | 
to see “The North Star.’ Dancing 
freshments. Sub. 49c, LYL, 
163rd St. 

ALLERTON LYL throws a party. 
freshments, entertainment. Plenty of | 
fun. Sat. night at 9:00, 2761 Barker Ave. | 


Brooklyn 


beach ea 
Liberation’s 


March 10. 


1029 East | 


is 
Peace There'll be 

continuous 
7 Tompkins Ave. 
Ave.) 


Dance, 
refreshments: 
dancing. March 10. 
ner Flushing 
'8:30 p.m, 


SUNDAY 


Manhattan 


THE NEGRO NATION and the Case 
of Willie McGee will be the round table 
discussion on Sunday at the Jefferson 
School Forum. The speakers will be 
Howard Johnson, Herbert Aptheker and 
Audrey Grossman and William L. Patter- 


SATURDAY Night Film Club presents @| 


continuous | 
by People’s) 


(Cor, ; 
Subscription 75c. | 


: 


| 


| 


GALA SHAMROCK PARTY—to pay rent. | 
Cont. 50c, | 
Dist. Trades- | 


at 
18 Bt. | 
daily | 


refreshments and) 
Protesting | 


,Te- | 


Re- | 


| 


going to LYL Club. 


The best for boys and girls 
5 to 16 years 


CAMP KINDERLAND 


On Sylvan Lake, Hopewell Jct., N. Y. 


A progressive Jewish Camp welcoming 
children of all races, national groups. 
Full activity program, all facilities. 
Sol Vail, Mgr. Sidney Weinstein, Dir. 
i Union Square W., NY 3, NY¥ AL 5-62383 


son, also a special program of spirituals 
and music of the South. 8 p.m. subs. $1. 
BETTY SANDERS reports on Europe! 
tonight at the Panel Room, 13 Astor. 
Place. Tickets $1., including tax. 


RAY LEV, -just returned from Concert | 


Tour and visit of several months in 
Israel, will report her impressions of the 
stirring life in the New Jewish State— 


ALP, 220 W. 80th St.-B’way—8:30. subs. Te. 


Coming 


ANDERSON NEXO, the author, will be 
discussed by Dr. Annette. Rubinstein on 
Writers for Tomorrow's World. Monday, 


March 12th, 8:30 pm. Subs, $1, 575 
Sixth Ave. 


MARRIAGE AND FAMILY LIFE will be! 


discussed by Mark Tarall at the Jefferson 


School, Monday, March 12th. 
Ave., 8:30 p.m. Subs; $1. 
LIKE MUSIC? Unity Chorus, inter- 
racial singing group, rehearses every 
Thursday, 8 p.m. 106. East 14th Street. 


575 Sixth 


— 


SUNDAY, MARCH 11 | 
8: 40 P. M, 


The Candy Story 


BARNARD RUBIN’S new play 
Benefit | 
Manhattan Civil Rights Congress 


CZECHOSLOVAK WORKERS 


HOUSE, 347 East 72nd Street 
(Bet. Ist and 2nd Aves.) 


Tickets: CRC, 23 W. 26 St.—OR 9-1657 
or at Box Office, Sunday Evening 
All seats $1.50 (includes contribution) 


TT 


SATURDAY 
MARCH 17 


Program starts 
at 8 p.m. sharp 


Admission: $1.25 in advance, 


$1.50 at door 


Om ee ee 


12th ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION 


L°UNITA 
DEL 
POPOLO 


Honoring America’s only Italian peace voice 


FILM * SINGING GROUP «x ENTERTAINMENT 
*® Dance all night to John Duda’s Orchestra *& 


—— 


~ YUGOSLAV 


HALL 


405 W. 41 St. 
New York 


? 


Tickets available at 
Room 903, 13 Astor PI. 


* 


— 


received: 


Sub Campaign Report 


The Box Score for Peace 


Following are the standings of the various areas 
Worker subscription campaign, as of Tuesday, March 
subscriptions collected last week- end in several areas 


in The 
6, with 
not yet 


STATES 


QUOTA | 


Total 
Daily 
Subs 


Total 
Worker 
Subs 


Grand 
Total 


Percent 
Attained 


Alabama-Miss.-Tenn. ____75 
California-Ariz.-Nev. ...-200 
Connecticut 

Colorado-N. Mex.-Wyo. _100 
Florida 

Ceorgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa-Neb.-Kan. 

Louisiana 

Maryland-Wash., D.C. __ 200 
Michigan 
Minnesota-N.D.-S.D. __.500 
Missouri-Kansas City-K. 100 
Montana-Idaho 

New England 

New Jersey 

N. Y. Upstate 

Manhattan 

Bronx 


Ohio-Ky-Wheeling,WVa 1000 
Oklahoma-Arkansas 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania-Del. (E.) _1500 
Pennsylvania (West.) ._.500 
| 200 


Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 


19 
D0 
290 


D 
15 
76 


$1.2 


157 


19977 1774 21751 


* Quota Fulfiled 


ee ee 


Sunday 
Mareh IT 


— a = 
af + > 


. 
> e mer . : +* 
OS eS ee a : as F. 


“They Sing for Peace” 


BETTY SANDERS 


' reports on her trip to Kurope and sings {the 
peace songs of Poland, Czechoslovakia, 

, >} England, Plus Laura Duncan, Ernie Lieberman, 
Alan Booth, Elizabeth Knight. 

at Bookshops and People’s Artists, 106 East 
fps Ith & | 


+9 Ca ee tee 15 


: % 


Fran 


All tickets $1.00, 


é¢, ' 


_ ve .* 


pal! ‘Ropm 
13 Astor Pl. 
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Page 7 
He ee who hold A convictions ae very | iT Ar aS 
ious |WARBURG URGES U. S. NOT 
ris. live by—and also die by—are not er ome | , ° nad x : 
(Continued from Page 2) ideas to be taken lightly.” (Continued from Page 2) 96 3 = gm | f 
to remember that you didn't recog- A man is loyal to his convic- say whether he knew them, TO RE-ARM WEST GERMANY 
tions because he believes in them. | 


nize the name.’ At one point the committee tried 


--. |He believes they are good for him; 3 : | 
Sick, hare Mites. Die for his people and his country. He warmongering. SOUTH HADLEY, Mass. —| Warburg urged that President 


: Peace could be secured at the}Truman authorize Secretary of 
trict Attorney at cross-examining snk es Bag Sint ‘array _ Rep. Harold Velde (R-I)) ished Date ee Big Four foreign min-|State Dean Acheson to tell the 


a witness, spoke up. rected against ideas and convic-|°" which side Jerome would fight listers meeting if the west would|Russians at the Big Four meeting 
“Is it ‘possible that this name tions. Ideas. and convictions [|i @ war between the U.«S. and|stop trying to win the cold war, that Germany would. not be vre- 

suggested another somewhat sim- might add which do not in any|the Soviet Union. James P. Warburg, author andjarmed if the USSR agrees to a 

ilar to your” asked Doyle. way involve the use of force and| Jerome retorted indignantly that banker said here in a. speech at} unified Germany with “political 
Harris nodded in agreement. beans” Harris continued as thelhe had no desire to’ evade an. the intercollegiate conference on|freedoms for all citizens.” 


“What name?” Doyle asked : international affairs at Mt. Holy- 
committee sat silent. Y-|. “History wil not forgive us: if 
cagerly. swering that question. “But I con-|,),, College. & 


“T decline to answer that ques- “But he cannot ignore this leg-'sider there is no basis in reality for The Soviet Union, Wasbare.de- we fail—through stubbornness. or 


tion,” Harris said “on the ground islation,’ Harris said. “He must/this provocative question which clared, appears to be ready to pride or stupidity—to make. the 


—+that it might lead into an area therefore avail himself of the pro- promotes war. It drives the men- make a real German peace settle-|most of this opportunity,” he said. 
which might tend to incriminate |'CU0", Sven him under the Fitth| tality of the people into a war|nent if the U. § would f Warb q 
me? - | Amendment, which provides that|situation.. I am only interested in " vn 3 arburg proposed, as an alter- 


“ ,  jrearming W nati 
Disappointed, Doyle launched |* Peto? shali not be compelled helping to bring about peace. Pree erany native to German rearmament, the 


He termed plans for German re-|stationing of at least 20 Angl 
. to serve as a witness against him-| : ot Paes an eas nglo- 
: long superficially friendly mon- self, The fact that such protection At a time when the deputy for- armament “foolish” and of no “real American divisions in France and 


fs pecessary, i the fault of these eign ministers of the four powers | value.” the Tew Countries 
“How could you tell us, your|who enacted such legislation. It were meeting in Paris and their!) 


| . : bill or whether, forced by the 
fellow-Americans, the name of the is not the fault of the witness,” sags ok being watched i) Mayor's insistence, to push cloak 
person in your mind, lead you into} Harris concluded 7: DOOPS RVETY WHETS Bh Ter. at the D r-J] hi deal. 
an incriminating area?” He| 7, MAE ae ee dent desire fer peace, Jerome said, | bill “ ey-Impeliitteri The 
hetind “het undecstand # the ©), commmiwe heard = falris!ihis committee by its provocation e ° ul will come up for a vote in 
Cy ‘ p 1 by through in embarrassed silence. was seeking to block the aspira- f t ainst the Senate Monday night and may 
| mmunist Party has not been! Finally Doyle blustered, “You! € th le f be debated in the sestgag that 
you have in mind was a Commu- : 


WS trying to prosecute people for their You _tetuse to. answer the There was increasin confidence 
nist how could it involve your eae P thal questioner” Velde demanded. qj es lax ike 6 


being felt upon consumer, busi- 
I dont understand why you dont] -. e “I do not refuse, but I have ness and labo that ¢] 
cooperate with and help this ;com- We are living in a period of ee te ae 


gat ss, of igs” é d it in my own way, Je-|Ry Michael Ss; 
made Mevsteria.” said Farris. “Once Oe, * y y> y Michael Singer could still be defeated. The en- 
mittee. or freiaie before our country went rome said. “The people of Amer-| “ay BANY.—With signs of a oa tire Queens. bloc of Republicans 


“Mr. chairman,” Harris replied ica want peace and I associate) ,,4_f; Aone both h 
i at an, I ‘Ithrough such a period, as in the ‘€! and-file Democratic vote against}in both houses have already ex- 
I will explain my_ position. A : . myself with them completely im|the sales tax mounting hourly,{ pressed intentions to reject the 


| / time of the Alien and Sedition laws ; gan Pa 
—e od er — ea when it took a Thomas Jefferson ig eae ss minority leader Assembly Irwin measure. And shoud the Demo- 
Such as the smith’ an cUarran of course everybody wants Steingut sped to New York on Fri-| crats stand firm it would probably 


: to lead a fight against them. To- 
etal caged "old nce ke gi day I do fis. 2 gt can be denied |Pe2ce. mumbled Velde, but he day for a hurried conference with| sway other Republicans, now on 


It the freed ere f that people with honest convictions seemed glad to drop the subject. Mayor Impellitteri. He was re-|the fence, to join the anti-sales 
su e freedom an e lives o 


: ¢ ge that the|tax movement, 
maany Americans are put in jeopar-|**© ™ jeopardy. cajole and wheedle Jerome into sin drop his proposals for the’ 


dy, ranging from progressives to “Thats your idear” retorted} statements which would forfeit sales tax. Steingut had introduced 


Socialists and Communists. That|Doyle, “That's why Pg refuse tO} him his privilege. the $60 million consumer steal bill Vote On Dewe 
is the state of affairs in our coun- vai. dre ue cere : | .“How can this possibly incrimi-| and apparently had agreed, in a y 
try. It means that men and women! ‘Yes Sir, Harris replied quietly. nate you?” demanded Rep. Clyde|deal with the Republicans to swing’ 


as ° « 
| Doyle (D-Cal) with pretensions of! the majority of the Democrats be-| Dictator Bill 
MONUMENTS | COnCeTH. hind the measure. 


WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS ra | __ This situation is not of my cre-; However, Steingut is said to 

Oficial Monument Dealer for the tWO | ating, Jerome answered. ey ‘have told Impellitteri that con Due Monda 

: r Swer your question as to why !/tinued support of the 3 percent y 
ar sites at ae pargadbiganly exercise any privilege is to destroy|tax could be political suicide for} 3 
Tel. JErome 7-6042 , | the protection offered me by the| many Democratic legislators and} ALBANY.—The Dewey “loyal- 
Constitution.” He said he associ-| for himself, a tremendous loss of|ty” bill advanced in the Senate 
eae a ea a asd oda con nad akan ac... | ate! himself with the: position of prestige, Steingut also is reported |Friday, and bipartisan leaders ex- 
Supreme Court Justice Hugo Black) to have said that if he failed to ob-|pected to get a vote on this re- 
§ H () bE b 7 é . ‘ G U / y > who recently pointed out that the} tain enough Democratic votes, his} pressive, withchhunt measure Mone 
| scope of protection offered by the leadership would be so dimminished|day night. 

7 ; Fifth Amendment was being im-| a5 to make him ineffectual in the| The "pil has aroused some op- 
Drug Sundries Ss ccileain ‘properly whittled away, with the Assembly. position ih the Senate, but thus far 


— mbar result that a witness might lose} ‘The minority leader returned to|little organized action against it$ 
Union Drug Sundries Berliner’s Music Shop the protection of the Fifth Amend-|, Rules Committee dinner here the | Passage has been reflected here. 


ee . ment, if he answered a ne While indicating opposition, the 
Specializing in Standard Brands || PAUL ROBESON same evening, and it was still un- 
Basec Wades ot WHOLESALE Fanees [ “Spring Songs” RO¢ question.” Certain whether he had advised | CIO has not made its weight felt 


| and large variety of Drug Sundries “Cie Ms Your Hands’? | Walter interrupted to say that | Democrats to vote against the 2gainst the measure. Ree. 
Black's opinions in this instance srilhendin — — : ; 


27 UNION SQUARE, WEST “International Brigade Songs” was not that of the majority. i ie 2 
New York, N. Y. AL 5-5654 ||] “Six Songs for Democracy” “I assocate myself nevertheless. Hi-Fidelity Radio Phonographs Good, Used Clothing 


| $<>.95 | with the opinion of so eminent: ° P ; : . 
Blectsabyele 3 Pi Vector Laboratories|| Men’s Women’s, Children’s 


‘an authority,’ Jerome repeated. : 
s iTS SO INEXPENSIVE al at Feurth Ave. (14th St.) At the conclusion of the open ' ee 2 Ue Bring, Mail,. Express to 
"to Rid Yourself of Unwanted ! pen til 10 p..m. OR 4-9400 || hearing counsel Tavenner asked 
‘ 


New York 3, WN. ¥. 
: . ee Hee pr ake Spanish Refugee Appeal 
. Hair Forever! Famous experts re- that the committee go. into execu-} Sates Installation Service || ~P S tists 
: move unwanted hair permanently frem ! : | Long Playing Q5¢ 


tive session to continue the ques- —_—— 23 West 26th Street, Suite 300 
face, or bedy. Privacy. Sensation:1!/\4 


Knew methods. Quick results. Men also ® ;REC ORDS tioning of Jerome on a long list!) py QUEENS New York, N. Y. 
treated. Free consultation. 


of names. 
BELLETTA ELECTROLYSIS 


110 West 34th St. (adj. Saks) 
Suites 1101-1102 LO 3-4218 a ty NION ‘s GQ@UARE 


Ab tee a Complete Optical Service 
out ociock the session was Kyves Examined Glasses Fitted , THE ‘MOST RELIABLE PLACE. - 


° adjourned. ; TO SEND PARCELS TO RUS. 5 
Florists * Musie Shop IRVING S KARP ' SIA, ROMANIA and ISRAEL 
§ 27 Union Sq. W. (cor. E. 16 St. ) Optometrist Duty Prepaid Is FPhrough: 


ee 89-08—164 8&t. " y’ : 
Restaurants Ne ee ee PAR( EI Tf 11h iA | H 
Pain FRUIT BASKETS e , (Continued from Page 2) cena 1) le 
39]. EASTERN PAR KWA AY 


@ _ Delivered Anywhere “e oes? ‘ i individual counsel should consult pce gg Tagg 
ROBERT RAVEN, nS | other counsel before making state- competent oculist 
e = ‘ Siz2li Platter ments. All statements should be ee 
e GR 3-8357 .¢ : "g . made jointly. UNION SQ... 


Hamburgers - Dinners Defense counsel as a whole re-'} 


Dine with HARRY BELAFONTE fuse to comment further on Patter- opTic Al. & JEW FLRY CO. 


Insurance : FERMAN PHILLIPS |!son’s statement : 
——- : ' 147 Fourth Ave. (Bank Bldg.) R mo (‘STRFPTOMYCIN) 
BILL ATTAWAY In order to speed up the selec-|! 6 Shafter - "Wm, Voge) — GR 7-7583 } Takes 4 or 6 days to USSR 


JACK KR. 24 hours a day, except Sunday tion of the jurors—only three MCN | ese ses SS SS SSSHSHSSSS SSS SS SSSSSSS SSF SHV sSes seer aeeee 


and three women have been | efe 
BI RODSAY jj ec * eee eee ee Classified Ads 
: _ Sheridan Square) Ralph J. Smalley set court hours : | 
ae a "adn Seneca oe | . = up one hour with a probable clos- 2 ao ch Dh ae mn NONE Se ie Ne ee 


ing hour an hour Jater on Monday. T w 
799 Broadway GR 5-3826 | alia ¥ AERESRNY WONTED 
| Court will convene on Monday at|[-a55 pamiy. being evicted. Urgently 
a. aN REE RRL GEOR ‘ : 9:15 a.m. and run to 5 p.m. It} needs 4-room apartment, anywhere. | 
ae , ne & . 197 SECOND AVENUE will be decided at that time; *! 2-2230. _...._ |BODY AND FENDER SHOP. Tools, tires 
ae | Bet. 12 and 13 Sts. — GR 7-9444 whether night sessions will be or-|WANT 1%-2-3 rooms. Please call GRam-| and batteries, 252 W. 68th St> 3rd floor. 
MOVING @ STORAGE @ Quality Chinese Food @ dered. | ercy 3-7129—10:30 to 6 weekdays. | TR 71-2554, Ask for Litt or Jerry. 


e poipee Special Attention te Parties @ Banquets! | In addition to Thorpe, the de- FOR SALE she | (Uphoistery) 
FRANK GIARAMITA fendants are Collis English, Hor- (Appliances) 


ae | : FA $12—2 chairs $1i—new heavy web- 
1 © * al GR 7-2457 ace Wilson, Ralph Cooper, John|PREEZER — 8 cabic feet — $349.95 value, sara cing epdthas veted. tu gait’ 


| ial 1.00—Standard Brands Dist., 
; _ EFFICIENT e RELIABLE kK A V hk A Zz, McKenzie, and onrgyne | Forrest. rt Bt ag pits ‘asth re agrees’ Sts.) promens agire sa oN Price inc]. weeuum 
EPeiull : RUSSIAN RESTAU r They are charged with having| GR 3-7819. . 
Opticians 7 28 ant Sith Street; te Gad ve. killed a 72-year-old furniture deal- FURNITURE SOA tiwebbed veldeed. apres yetiek te 
and Optometrists 


your home. Reasonable. Furniture re- 
@ RUSSIAN and AMERICAN DISHES || <* in 1948. The present retrail \GOUGH, coffee-table, section bookcase,| Joired slipcovered, reupholstered. Com- 


| UNITY OPTICAL CO. @ EXCELLENT SHASHLIKS was ordered by the State Supreme maple twin- rena | set. Call ULster.2-| radely attention. Mornings | 9-1. HYacinth 
(@: OME, ATMOSERERS | ‘Court after reversing their former oo ay | 8-7887. 


wear 12 FLATBUSH AVE. || my | tria!. BI BEF soc Bot ars TRUCKS FOR SIRE 


\IN THE HEART of ’ the clothing district. 


— Our Only Office | | ane es ~m ee ee ° a 
‘ROSS O Optometrist: }| sat FOR ADVERTISING q ‘Bevin Resigns | eniad peered Tun ce Wears ALL JOB, mering, storage. “an pro} 


closed vans, iow rates. Call Ed We 


gs NEvins 8-9166 | ante R ATES LO me | BICYCLE WANTED | JE 6-8000, day-night. 
+ ‘DAILY 9 A.M. - 7 P.M. | Bote Wire os Ea ee ee pEaaerN eet evn | Mosrlegy full-size boys used ” pieycle |. JIMMITE’S pickup. trucking service. 
Seeaas Le @ ay: ‘SATURDAY 9 A.M. $8 P.M. | : CALL A: a 7954 { signed Eriday. an. Britains. “Foreign * ‘condition... Write- -Box- -219,4 - Be it : Shortest, notice, Depepda 
z ot ae ‘EVES EXAMINED EYE EXEROISES . | aes OR | Secretarys ° Dalle ngs le. 4-7T707T. 
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@ LICENSED BY THE USSR e 
e NEW AIR MAIL. SERVICE e 
Especially for Medicine 
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PHOENIX, Ariz.,—Look at 
Casey Stengel and you see a man 
who hasn’t got a worry in the 
world. 

- He makes no attempt to disguise 
his confidence as he watches his 
champion New York Yankees hit, 
pitch and prance around Municipal 
Stadium. “Why should I worry 
about em?” He says as he gestures 
toward some of his players running 
in the outfield. “They look good 
and theyre way ahead. of last 
years conditioning schedule. 

“My pitchers are throwing much 
harder than they did last year at 
this time and I havent seen any- 
body who was what you'd call real 
fat in camp.” 

At that moment, Stengel’s at- 


tention’ was directed toward home| 
plate where Joe DiMaggio rapped 
a pitch on a singing -line to deep 
left field. 

“Look at the big guy,’ Stengel 
grunted. “Hitting that. ball real 
solid, isn’t he? No question in my 
mind about him: Hell have a good 
year, all right.” 

Catcher Yogi Berra followed Di- 
Maggio into the batting cage and 
Stengel said: “That guy Berra is a 
pip. He’s wearing new spikes you 
know, so I told him to break ‘em 
in gradually. But he says ‘no, I'll 
do it my way. So I says to him, 
‘okay, do it your way, but dont 


‘come complaining to me if you get 


>? 


blisters.’ 


On the field, in the clubhouse or 


even in the hotel lobby after the 
to feel and act like they are sure 
to win again. “I see no reason why 
we shouldn’t win again,” DiMag- 
gio declared. “The club looks good 
to me and: I don't know any club 
in the league that shapes up any 
stroriger,” 

Much of the Yankees’ confidence 
stems from the many promising 
newcomérs who are scintillating in 
the daily spring training drills. 
Youngsters like Mickey Mantle... 
Clint Courtney ... Jim Brideweser 
..» Ernie Nevel. .. and Gil Mc- 
Dougald, all of whom have a 
chance to be retained, 

Mantle, a 19-year old switch 
hitting slugger who batted .3838 
wiht Joplin, appears to have the 


daily workouts, the Yankeés seem 
pest chance. He is being converted 
from a shortstop into an outfielder 
and Stengel tabs him one of the 
greatest prospects to come along 
in the past 20 years. He is~starting 
in centerfield this weekend. 

One of the revelations thus far 
has been veteran Billy Johnson, 
who seems to own all the bounce 
and ambition of a rookie as*he 
‘charges around third base and 
pastes the ball with genuine au- 
thority at the plate. 

Burly Johnny Mize also is wal- 
loping the ball well and says he is 
ready for a good year. 

“I feel like I can still make some 


trouble for those pitchers,” Mize 
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shape than they were last spring.” 
Little Phil Rizzuto and Gerry. 
Coleman, the spry double-play 
combination, are clicking off the 
picture plays that made that the 
top-performing tandem in the 
American League last year. 
_ The pitching kingpins like Vic 
Raschi,. Allie Reynolds and Ed 
Lopat haven't begun to bear down 
yet but each is in good condition 
and eager to get rolling for keeps. 
Southpaw Joe. Page, the camp 
question mark, doesnt want to 
commit himself. “I don’t want to 
make a lot of promises I cant 
keep, he said. “I'm taking it 
slowly for awhile but I'll begin 
cutting loose with my fast ball in 


says. “My legs are in much better 


‘another week or so.” 


‘Unknowns’ Open 
Court Tourney 


Eight hopeful unseeded 


~~ Square Garden floor Saturday afternoon and night as the 
14th annual National Invitation Tourney gets under way. 


teams take to the. Madison 


Four seeded teams, St. Johns, 
North Carolina State, Brigham 
Young and Arizona, sit it out and 
swing into action Monday and 
Tuesday night against the sur- 


ViVOrs. 


Two teams which have never 
played on the Garden court before, 
Lawrence Tech of Detroit and 
Dayton of Ohio, start things off 
with a 2 p.m. tapoff, followed by 
Seton Hall against Beloit of Wis- 
consin. At night, Cincinnati meets 
St. Bonaventure of Olean, New 
York, and La Salle meets St. Louis. 

‘Led by the talented Blaine 
Denning, 6-2 Negro forward, who 
averaged 14.6 points per game, 
Lawrence Tech wound up a 22- 


game schedule just four points 


shy of a perfect season. Washing- 
ton and Jefferson, once trailing by 
15 points, snapped Tech's 13- 
game win skein in overtime, 67-65, 
and CCNY, playing in its top form, 
beat the Detroiters, 68-66, al- 
though Denning scored 22 points 
and Tech led by as many as ll 
points. Key 
were. over Colorado State Penn 
State, John Carroll, DePaul, 
Creighton, Bowling. Green and 
Niagara. 

The Dayton Flyers’ big man is 
6-7 Don Meineke, 12th leading 
scorer in the country with 575 
points for a 20.5 average. He 
topped the nation in field goal ac- 
curacy, making 50.0 percent of his 


shots. Another Dayton stalwart is: 


‘Leland Norris, who stands 6-1, 


as i1/Rutgers and Georgetown. Russell, 
Lawrence _ victories | 


weighs 225 pounds, but is decep- 
tively fast. He scored 326 points, 
many of them on driving-in lay- 
ups. 

Pete Boyle, -a Floral Park boy 
who attended Cheminade High 
holds down a varsity position for 
Dayton. He's a 6-3 junior and the 
best rebounder on the squad next 
to Meineke. The Flyers, after los- 
ing thre of their first six games, 
won 21 of the next 22. Big wins 
were over Toledo, Louisville and 
Xavier twice, Loyola of Chicago, 
Tennessee and Bowling Green. 

This is Seton Hall's first NIT 
since 1941. Of his present crop 
of talented sophomores Coach 
Honey Russell said: “On their 
good days they can beat any team 
in the country, but like al lsopho- 
mores theyre unpredictable.” The 
Pirates won seven of their last 
eight games, splitting with Villa- 
nova and beating Oklahoma City, 
Murray, St. Francis, Scranton, 


who resorts to the two platoon 
system; expects to start 6-10 Walt 
Dukes, John Ligos, Roy Belliveau, 
Dave Latimer and Richie Regan. 
Dukes is the top scorer with 329 
points for a 12-2 average. 

Beloit, top offense team in the 
nation with an 86.5-point average 
per game, zoomed over the 100 
mark four times, including a sen- 
sational 141-53 victory over Cor- 


nell, second to Beloit in the Mid- 


west Conference, a title the Wis- 
consin school has won six straight 
years. Top marksman of the Be- 
loit Buccaneers is Ron Bontemps, 
a senior, who totalled 493 points 
for a 22-point average. Two others 
averaged in double figures—Bob 
Baptist 15.5 and Lou Proctor 15.3. 
Beloit beat De Paul, in the Chi- 
cago Stadium, by 34 points, 94-60. 
It is strictly a fast-break outfit, 
with excellent ball control. 

Cincinnatis high — scorer, 
Holstein, 6-3 junior, is also the 
team's rebound leader. The Bear- 
cats boast in regular soph guard, 
Tony Trabert, one of Americas 
best Davis Cup tennis prospects. 
Trabert is the nations No. 1 
doubles player, along with Bill 
Talbert, ex-Cincinnati student. 
Holstein averaged more than 16 
points per game and is the second 
player in Cincinnati history to 
score over 300 points in one sea- 
son. The Bearcats three defeats 
were by DePaul, one point; West- 
ern Kentucky, a team they beat 
earlier in the campaign by 25 
points, and Ohio U., with which 
they also split. (Note—Doesn't in- 
clude Xavier game Thursday). 
Major victories were recorded over 
William’ and Mary, Xavier, Du- 
quesne, Western Michigan and 
LaSalle. 

This is St. Bonaventure’s first 
Invitation. The upstate unit won 
the 
from Niagara and Canisius and 
beat Western Kentucky,. Seton 
Hall, Siena and Villanova. Two 
Long Island lads, Bobby Sassone 
and Bill Kenville, both sophs, and 
Freddy Diute, senior, are- Bonnies’ 
three key players. Sassone, a fine 
driver, led in scoring with 281 
points and Diute was runner-up 
with 253. Ed Milkovich, Bonnies’ 
coach, played in both the NIT and 
NCAA with -Duquesne’s famous 
Iron Dukes, 

St. Louis, from the tough Mis- 
souri Valley Conference, is hop- 
ing to repeat its 1948 NIT cham- 


with 


ALICE CHILDRESS 


ELBERT HINES 
HERB ARMSTRONG 
NEIL POLIDORI 
RUTH ARMSTRONG 


Hesh Bernardi 
Richard Castle 
Stanley “Green 
Angelo Davila 
Betty Bernard: 
Joe Coren 
Louise Craig 
Lee Michel 
Alan Schaffer 
Billye Reed 
Renee Schlissel 
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_ Adm, $1.20, $1.80 tax ine 
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STHE CANDY 


a New Playwrights Production 
Directed by DOLPH GREENE 


CHARLES ZIMMERMAN 


Tickets available at box office 
_or phone RHinelander 4-9°73 
|.» Saturday & Sunday evenings 
Fy March 10th and 11th—8:40 
. . 
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Rarely—and we mean rarely 
SUCH AN ENTHUSIASTIC AUDIENCE RESPONSE! 


Rarely such laughter and deep emotion! 


BARNARD RUBIN’ 


Lights and Setting 


STORY” 


Rarely a play so loved! 


by MONROE CHASSON 


“Don’t miss it’’ 


347 EAST 72nd STREET 
Profitable arrangements for 


FROM THE DAILY WORKER REVIEW: by Bob Lauter 
“Draws cheers from enthusiastic audience” 


**4 moving drama enlivened by moments of humor” 


“Mom and Pop Roan are fully rounded characters whose 
situation is genuine and deeply affected” 


“One of the achievements of the plays is its presentation 
of Communists, not as mechanical figures whose enter 
from time to time and whose lines serve only as explana- 
tory footnotes to the action, but as an integral part of the 
action, falling naturally into the structure of the drama.” 


‘Advances the development of a peoples culture” 


“ALICE CHILDRESS performance is truly magnificent— 
best in New York City today.”—Bob Lauter, Daily Worker 


CZECHOSLOVAK WORKERS HOUSE 


1: bloc bookings and theatre parties. Phone between 3-6 p.m. | 
¥ * ‘ ‘ r 


(Bet. 1st and 2nd Aves.) 
fund: raising purposes with 


— 
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Little Three championship 


| announces preview performances 


| pionship. Coach Eddie Hickey is 


relying on the same five boys who 
started all of St. Louis’ 28 games 


this season—Ed Scott, Ray Son- 


nenberg, Fred Kovar, Ray Steiner 
and Bob Koch. All five topped 
200 points, head by Scott’s 311. It 
is a steady going, well-coached 
outfit. The Billikens beat Gen- 
tucky, in the Sugar Bowl tourney, 
and also downed another national 
power, Bradley, as well as Wis- 
consin, Holy Cross, Notre Dame 


and Canisius and LIU, with whom 


they split. 

. Johnny George, of Washington, 
D. C., a sophomore, is the scoring 
snsation with 455 points, a 16.2 


average, of the LaSalle Explorers; 


who are competing in their third 
NIT in the past four years. Norm 
Grekin, another soph, is runner-up 
to George with 368 points, aver- 
aging 13.1. The steadying in- 


PREVIOUS 


‘WINNERS OF N.LT. 
1938—Temple. 
1939—Long Island University. 
1940—Colorado. 
1941—Long Island University. 
1942—West Virginia. 
1943—St. John’s 
1944—St. John’s 
1945—De Paul. 
1946—Kentucky. 
1947—Utah. 
1948—St. Louis. 
1949—San Francisco. 
1950—City College of New York. 
te _ 


) 


fluence is senior Jim Phelan, third 
in scoring with a I1.3 average. 
LaSalle toppled Niagara, Idaho, 
Baldwin-Wallace, Bowling Green, 
Georgetown and Manhattan and 
lost by two points to North Caro- 
lina State in Raleigh. 


12-Year-Old Reader Gives His 
Ideas On the Basketball ‘Fixes’ 


Sports Department: 
Here is my two cents worth: 


What do I think about the 
“Basketball Fix"? Just thisr Re- 
instate the fixed players, that’s 
right, every one of them. We all 
admire Junios Kellogg, the Negro 
center on Manhattan for his cour- 
age in refusing a bribe, but how 
many players have such a strong 
will to resist temptation? The 
temptation that any college player 
gets in this system where even 
sports is being corrupted by com- 
mercialization. They want to get 
in on some of the dough that’s be- 
ing made on them; but instead 
theyre being used by the big- 
hush up something like. the 
“O'Dwyer fix” or the “Dewey-Han- 
ley letter.” 

Put yourself in their position: 


you havent got a job or money. 
All the extra time you have is spent 


| practising, so that you cant get a| — 
job. In a few years will you beiZ= 
going into pro-basketball? Well, 

Hel # 


President Truman says No. 
says youll be digging trenches for 


_—— 


the next 10 years. And he’s the/@ 


Jefferson Theatre Workshop 


CLIFFORD ODETS’ 
““"NIGHT MUSIC” 


Fri., Sat., Sun. — 8:30. p.m. 
March 10th, llth and 12th 


Jefferson Theatre 
575 Sixth Ave. at 16th St. 


Adm. $1.25, Tax incl. 


Walls of Malapaga 


President, isn’t he? That's your 
future! Somebody offers you a. 
thousand bucks—a thousand bucks 
out of the millions that you've been 
making for Ned Irish or some 
other “gambling-house owner — 
and you don’t even have to lose 
the game (LIU hasn't lost a single 
game in the Garden this year). 
‘What would you do? 


I know, honest Joe still wouldn't 
do it—he says, but I assure you 
that if he were a Sherman White 
or an Ed Roman, if he sweated 
every third night and made mil- 
lions for others and didn't get one 
cent of it for himself, he would 
have to be a very strong person to 
say No to the one grand. : 
I say, re-instate the bribed ball- 
players and have a real investiga- 
tion of the big-time racketeers and 
gamblers who are trying to ruin 
all sports! | ae 
12 Years Old 


— 


EXHIBITION OF 
LITHOGRAPHS 
by JULIEN ALBERTS 


March 9th thru March 30th 


7 44th ST. GALLERY @ 


133 West 44th Street | 
LE 2-3834 
Hy Open Daily: 10:45 a.m. to 8:30 p.m. 


& 


4 
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‘Exciting”—DW “Powerful’—H. Trib. | 
a new play by PAUL PETERS 


| NAT: TURNER 


Eves. 8:45 exc. Mon. $1.20, $1.80, $2.40 
' PEOPLE’S DRAMA THEATRE 
212 Eldrige St. (F Train te 2nd Ave.) 
RESERVATIONS GR 5- 3838 
Tickets also at Bookfair, 133 W. 44 St. 
| : Special rates for theatre. parties 
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“His voice soars magnificently” !—Times 
“4 voice like that of Caruso.” —Compass — 
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